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From a Thistle Print, Detroit Publishing Company 


THE WINDMILL—By Jacob van Ruysdael (For text, see page 50) 


Behold! a giant am 1! 
Aloft here in my tower, 
With my granite jaws 1 devour 

The maize; and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 


—THE WINDMILL, by Longfellow 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 170,000 





Give your pupils these beautifully colored 


for Closing Day 


Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


in Color 
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oice of 8 Cover Designs 
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If so ordered, your 
photograph or that of 
“Momory your pupils or school 
aes will be placed on the 
parson inside of the front a remembrance of the 
cover of each booklet happy days spent together 
as shown here. (This in the pe sel this 
applies to either style souvenir is presented to 
of booklet—see par- ou with the best wishes 
ticulars below.) of your teacher 
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Your teachers wish on 
Closing Da 

Is that, in years to co 
you ma. 

Recall with joy the hours 
here spent, 

And all that each dear 
friendship meant. 


HIS souvenir is 

presented to you 
with the best wishes of 
your teacher. beheving 
that mm the years to 
come it will serve as a 
Pleasant reminder of our 
schoolday associations, 









































G Flag Raising Design No. 9 














N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
good wishes for your pupils than to present to each of them on Closing Day a 
beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 

though it be more costly) would be more gratefully received, or more highly 
treasured through the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the 
hearts of every pupil and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The joy 
of giving something that will be appreciated as much as these souvenirs comes to 
you but seldom. Now, while the privilege is yet yours, is the time to use it. a0 keep bri ght 
the memories 
of schoolday 
associations, 
this souvenir 
is presented 
to you b 
your teacher 


et Style A (With Special Printing) 


oll | 





Size 31% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of 
the eight designs shown here will appear in colors, Inside there are eight pages of a 
good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your 
ais Biel school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 

Thai Tin leaving, dear = The other six pages will contain appropriate Closing Day sentiments and poems. 
pupil, whith yout, our photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the in- 
Bai it carries a loado side of the front cover of each souvenir, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of 
good wishes ‘at page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent 
yey omg all your glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 
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NO Special rrinting) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pu- 
pil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as 
they would in an autograph album, The remaining five pages contain appropriate Closing 
Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less,$1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


: rd he ¢ y Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- 
ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sugges- 
tion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the origi- 
nals. Your order for either style of booklet described above may consist entire- 
ly of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the 
names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 
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memories of 
our school 
associations 
and best wishes 
for the future, 
this souvenir 
is presented 
to rou by 
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That happiness and good 
forlune may be with you 
as you journey along lifes 
pathway is the sincere wish 

of your teacher on 


Ci Yosing Da Yy 





; pes of 10 per cent from the above 
for the booklets, are supplied with prices will be allowed on each order. 
every order at no extra charge. 
Each envelope is printed with the 
design shown at right and has a 


A Sample 


at of either a Style “A” or Style “B” 
space for writing the name of booklet made up with any one of 
the pupil for whom intended. the cover designs shown here that 

P Clik ( : you choose, together with color 
proofs of the other cover designs, 
and a specimen photograph, will be 
sent for only four. cents.in stamps, 


Please ReadCarefully- 





When two or more teachers send 
their orders ‘together, a discount 
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ith this souvenir 

| of the school year 

R: now closing your 
© teacher wishes you 
H) success and happiness 
& through all the years 


to come 
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| Blue Bird Design No. 14 


Give the style of booklet and quantity desired. 
Then give the name and number of each cover 
design selected and state how many booklets 
you wish made up in each design. 

For special printing ‘write plainly or print 
the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school 
board and pupils just as you wish them to ap- 
pear on the souvenirs. ' : 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as there 
are pupils’ names appearing on them; where 


Order Early 


pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs 


ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 

If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other photo- 
graph .securely -wrapped- and with your name. 
and address on the back, We will make a re- 
production of it for each souvenir and’ return 
the original photo uninjured. 

Full remittance must accompany order. Send 
money order, bank draft, or currency in regis- 
tered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all.orders promptly, we urge 
that you order as early as possible and thus make 


sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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‘Better Arranged’ 











An Interesting Lesson 
on Picture Study 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. Lesson Project: To discover what 
the artist wished to express through the picture; how he did it, 
and what message it should convey to us. 


I, PROBLEM: What is the 2. The lark as the center of 





Theme of the Picture? interest. 
1, The time of day. as 3. The rising sun. 
2. What the peasant girl is 4. The depth of sky and its 
doing. effect. 
a. Analyse her expression. 5. The background of 
Whi ch of chase — houses. 
sogistere? a 6. The foreground of stub- 
1. Elation 4, Wonder ble. 
: 2% 1 ieutton > a 7. Simplicity of the picture. 


8. Color harmony. 


III. PROBLEM: What are the 
Purpose and Message? 
1. The life and tastes of the 


3. Why she has paused. 
4. The effect of the lark’s 
song upon the girl. 


II. PROBLEM: What Is the artist, Jules Adolph Breton. 
Style of Composition? 2. Idealism of the French 

1. The girl as the dominat- peasantry. 
ing feature. 3. Joy in spite ofirksome toil. 


A full page reproduction of Breton’s famous picture, ‘“The Song 
of the Lark,”’ together with a replica of the page beginning the 
discussion on Painting, will be found in the free booklet, ““Making 
School Days Count,” described in the coupon. 


Why 
THE WORLD BOOK 
Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages—55% more 
material than other works of its 
type. Ten volumes—5100 pic- 
tures—Teachers’ outlines—Lists 
of questions— Related subjects— 
Visualized instruction — Monthly service bulletins to teachers — 
Loose leaf annuals. 

THE WORLD BOOK is the only work of its kind included in 
the Graded List of Books for Children prepared by the Elementary 
School Library Committee of the National Education Association. 
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Say cAuthorities On Children’s Reading 


‘The best children’s encyclopedia, better arranged,” say three au- 
thorities on children’s reading, Jessie C. Fenton, Giles M. Ruch and 
Lewis M. Terman, in their book ‘“‘Suggestions for Children’s Reading.” 


The arrangement of THE WORLD BOOK is designed to help 
the teacher as well as the pupil. 


Suppose you wish to develop a project on painting to stimulate 
an intelligent appreciation for art and an understanding of its study. 
The material till now has been limited. It usually consisted of a 
picture, not in colors, and with very little information about its 
composition, its message, the artist, etc. THE WORLD BOOK has 
pictures in color with a description and explanation on the back of 
each. It provides a definite study plan which can be used for each 
picture and a biography of the artist. THE WORLD BOOK makes 
“picture study” interesting to your class and a pleasure to you. 


Or, suppose the project is on Alaska. Quickly you can find all the 
facts, organized, grouped and related, made easy to apply to the 
lesson in hand. You will find under this one subject information 
suitable for use in classes on Geography, Reading and Spelling, 
History, Arithmetic, and Composition. Outlines, supplied to teach- 
ers as a part of THE WORLD BOOK service, aid in developing 
similar projects and problems for the class room. 


For such definite reference work, both in school and at home, the 
arrangement of THE WORLD BOOK makes it preferred to other 
works of its type. This is recognized by such prominent librarians 
and educational authorities as Isadore Mudge of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Linn Jones of Iowa, and Carl B. Roden of the Chicago Public 
Library. Mr. Roden has said ‘“THE WORLD BOOK comes nearest 
to being a real encyclopedia in miniature.” Write for Booklets, 
using coupon below. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Department 32 +» 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 


Summer Positions Open. 


We have an unusual opportunity for teachers to explain THE WORLD BOOK 
to interested prospects, to work with congenial companions, to spend the summer 
traveling where desired, with railroad fare and definite income assured. We shall 
be glad to tell you some interesting things about the experiences and earnings of 
other teachers and principals who took advantage of this opportunity last year. 
Check coupon in space provided if you are interested in a summer position. 


5 w. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY e 
Dept. 32, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


Please send me the booklets checked below: 

0 ‘ The Verdict of Educators.” Tells what authorities 
say about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 

O “Making School Da <e Count.” Describes contents of 
THE WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages 

































(Free). 


teachers using the ee proved method. A 68-page book by 
Prof. M. V. ea, George A. Work, Chas. A 
McMurry, Witltern C. Bagley and other well known 
educators. Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers 
of this magazine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents in 
stamps or coin if you want “‘Projects and Problems.’’) 


My Name and Full Address coisa 











Position... eos 
G) O Check here if interested it in summer i position. 
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0 “Projects and Problems.” A valuable booklet for 































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
,date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
‘first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being - 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no iterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month’s issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your cld address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Insti A iati etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 


free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 





Editors’ Forecast 


PRIL, in northern United States, 

marks the real advent of spring. 
It is therefore reasonable that a num- 
ber of our pages next month should 
have to do with nature in one way or 
another. To begin with the cover, we 
present Anton Mauve’s “Spring,” that 
delicately green landscape with sheep 
and far away a soft blue sky, the 
whole instinct with the spirit of the 
French countryside. Mrs. Lemos’ 
text, and the miniature reproductions 
for pupils, extend the picture’s useful- 
ness. 

A second article on “Gardening for 
School Children,” by Effie M. Burton, 
will indicate appropriate outdoor ac- 
tivities for April. Other seasonable 
articles will include: “John James 
Audubon—Bird Lover,” by Rebecca 
Deming Moore; “The Chipping Spar- 
row,” by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt; “For- 
est Conservation,” by F. L. DuMond, 
Curator of Education, Kent Scientific 
Museum, Grand Rapids, Mich.; “The 
Apple Moth,” by Lina M. Johns and 
May Averill; and “Molly Muskrat,” 
by Virginia Straight. The April 
Blackboard Calendar, the Easter Lily 
Window Decoration, and an Easter 
Basket design will enhance the spring- 
like aspect of the magazine, further 
emphasized in “The Morning Glory— 
a Spring Cantata” and other Enter- 
tainment features. 

In recognition of the fact that Be- 
Kind-to-Animals Week comes in 
April, the frontispiece poster quotes 
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Judge Raymond of Boston on “Kindly 
Treatment of Dumb Animals,” and 
Mr. Solar’s manual training page gives 
specifications for “A Drinking Station 
and Feeding Stool for Pets.” 

Edith A. Lathrop, rural education 
specialist, who contributes frequently 
to Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, will write on a particularly 
vital subject, “The Community’s Re- 
lation to the Rural School”; Amy J. 
DeMay will tell about “A Safety First 
Campaign”; Lena C. Ahlers, in her 
industrial series, will describe “The 
Making of Glass”; and Harry Q. Holt 
will discuss “Thrift in Our Schools.” 
An article that should be practically 
helpful to many a teacher with limited 
facilities is that on “School Enter- 
tainments” contributed by G. Edward 
Pendray. An interesting correlation 
is developed in Bertha L. Swope’s 
“Indian Life as a Health Project.” 
Further material on hygiene is repre- 
sented by Miss Cleaveland’s two-page 
poster in the series on health rules. 

Next month “Letter Writing” will 
be the topic presented by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson as the second part 
of her treatment of the field of 
Written Language. Other titles famil- 
iar in recent months, “The School 
Lunch” and “How to Be a Thorough- 
bred,” will appear as usual. Another 
page that our readers look for regu- 
larly is one on Sewing by Mary B. 
Grubb. Miss Grubb’s April sugges- 
tions on “Handy Articles for Kitchen 
and Laundry” will doubtless be wel- 
comed in thousands of schools. 





Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps in Combination and Save on All 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, and the other valuable teaching helps listed below may be ordered in combination at prices 
which represent a substantial saving as compared with ordering the items separately. Teachers when subscribing for either magazine (new 
or renewal) will find it to their advantage to include with their order such of the other helps as they may need. 


Prices When Ordered Separately 


Special Money-Saving Combination Prices 



































INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Book II (See Page 14 Dec. number) 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 14 Dec, number) 
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of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
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Zion National Park—Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks—-Red Canyon 
Prismatic Plains— Kaibab Forest— North Rim Grand Canyon 


“Unique, incomparable, sublime,” says Hal 
Evarts, the noted writer. Mountains glow- 
ing red and shining white. Mile-deep can- 
yons filled with mile-high temples! Canyons 
holding exquisite fairy cities with countless 
castles, cathedrals, mosques, and pagodas of 
bewildering beauty, tinted with the colors 
of a glorious sunset. Prismatic plains, cliff- 


dwellings, enchanting forests alive with deer. 


Low Summer fares. Complete 450-mile 
5-day or shorter 2- or 3-day tours. Also 
escorted all-expense tours. Smooth-riding 
motor busses. Comfortable lodges. A mem- 
orable summer vacation in itself or an easy 
side-trip on tours to Salt Lake City, Yellow- 
stone, California or the Pacific Northwest. 


Handsome Book in natural colors tells about this 


new wonderland in Utah- Arizona. 


Ask for it. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent (Dept. F.) 


at Omaha, Neb. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNION PACIFIC 










Zion National Park 
in Southern Utah 


Reproduction of a color paint- 
ing of this scene will appear 
in Harper's, Scribner's, 
World's Work, Review of Re- 
views, Atlantic Monthly and 
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Sunn Hunan Perfect Voice Institute wm 4 


Discovered! 

° [he Scientific Sears of 
Caruso’s 

Amazing Vocal Power 


A post mortem of Caruso’s 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 
Glossus muscle — again 
\ roving the soundness of 
\ tugene Feuchtinger’s 
| theories of voice produce 










gene Feuchtinger, 
M., Musician-Sci- 
entist, who discovered 
the function of the 
Hyo - Glossus Muscle 
in voice production 
and a :~ethod for de- 
veloping the singing dine in pace mae 
or epealking voice % 

any man or woman by strengthening this muscle, 


Eu 
A. 


Diagram of the throat showing the superb 
development of the Hyo-Glossus Muscle in 
Caruso’s throat. Your vocal organ can also 
achieve exceptional power u 
proper direction. 


HETHER YOUR VOICE IS 

strong or weak, pleasant or 

unpleasant, melodious or 
harsh, you can have a beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discovery 
to America, orators, choir singers, club 
women, preachers and teachers -—— over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
Professor’s methods. They are ideally 
adapted for correspondence instruction. 
The exercises are silent. You can practice 
them in the privacy of your own home. 
The results are positive. 


100% {mprovement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture method 
will improve your voice 100%. You 
are to be your own judge--take this 
training—if your voice is not improved 
100% in your own opinion, we will re- 
fund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll 
send you FREE this valuable work on 
Physical Voice Culture. Prof. Feuch- 
tinger is glad to give you this book, 
You assume no obligation but will do 
yourself a great and lasting good by 
studying it. It may be the first step 
in your career. Do not delay. 








1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-23, Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuch- 
tinger’s hook, ‘Physical Voice Culture.” 
I have put X opposite the subject that in- 
terests me most. I assume no obligation 
whatever. 


(Singing (J) Speaking (1) Stammering (] Weak Voice 


/! nee 


Address . 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


W. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Oratorical Contest 


The third National and International 
Oratorical Contest is now in progress. 
This competition is open to all students 
in high schools and is based upon orig- 
inal ten-minute orations on the Con- 
stitution. They are confined to the 
following subjects: “Washington and 
the Constitution,” and the same with 
Hamilton, Franklin, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall, Madison, Webster, Lincoln, and 
“America’s Contribution to Constitu- 
tional Government.” Twenty-seven of 
the leading daily newspapers of the 
United States, covering its entire terri- 
tory,. are behind this movement and 
furnish the prizes. Winners will be 
selected from the various regions and 
seven of these will take part in the final 
contest to be held, as was last year’s, 
in Washington. All of these seven 
finalists are awarded a trip to Europe 
which will be quite extended, all ex- 
penses paid. The various newspapers 
participating are _ offering special 
prizes in varying amounts for the con- 
testants in their particular regions. 
In some of these the first prize will be 
as high as $1000, with a large number 
of prizes of lesser but substantial 
amounts. 

The United States finals will be held 
in May. An international character 
will be given to the competition and 
the oratorical contest to be held in 
Washington in October, in which the 
American champion will meet those of 
foreign countries where the contests 
are being organized along the line 
followed in the United States. 


The people are in a mood to be con- 
vinced that the world needs trained 
people in every job and _ profession. 
Too long we have accepted poor labor 
because of the excuse “I didn’t have a 
chance to learn”; too long we have en- 
dured low enrollment and still lower 
average daily attendance in our day 
schools because illiterate parents un- 
derrated the value of an education; 
too long have our charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions had to care for 
those whom education and _ training 
would have saved from such a fate. 
Adult education is being accepted by 
the business, the religious and the so- 
cial worlds in whatever sections of the 
country it has been introduced.—Willie 
Lawson, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Arkansas. 


NEW seat DUPLICATOR 


With Numerous Printing Surfaces 


Changeable duplicating sheets, quickly inserted or removed, 
producing more and better copies of typed matter, hand- 
writing, printing, portraits, printed lettering, drawings, 
maps, music. Low cost of supplies will surprise you. 
Ingenious construction, Several sizes; $13.50 up. Write 
today fordemonstration sheet and special introductory offer. 


ARGUS MFG. CO., 61% Park Place, New York, N.Y. 
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To Grade Teachers, Supervisors, Critics 


ALBERT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


26 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago © Symes Bldg., Denver 
437 Fifth Ave., New York Peyton Bldg., Sopkane 





The past nine years we have placed over thirty- 
three hundred GRADE TEACHERS, SUPER- 
VISORS, and CRITIC TEACHERS. Salaries 
for Grade Teachers the last six years have aver- 
aged over $1400. Many received $1600 or better 
and a large number were placed at $1800 to $2200. 
These teachers were placed in high class Private 
Schools, in Public Schools in large cities, in 
choice Suburban Schools, and in progressive new 
towns with good school buildings and equipment. 


The suburbs of Chicago, New York, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Denver, and of many other cities secure from 
us hundreds of Grade Teachers every year. City 
schools call on us for Grade Teachers, Grade Su- 
pervisors, Supervisors of Music, Drawing, and 
Home Economics. 


The supply of Critic Teachers for Normal 
School work is never equal to the demand. Sal- 
aries of those placed the past season ranged from 
$2000 to $2600. 


Send for our booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
We have the patronage and can help you. 














Largest Teacher Placement Work In The U. S. 


(Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago.) 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, (inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest Fisk Agency 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated Agencies 


widely scattered. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU. Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


» College work only. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 


If you should attend the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, Feb. 
21-25, come to see us at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk. 

























$41,115.38 IN SALARIES 


was paid to teachers placed by us during five days lastsummer. Highest $3900, lowest $1125. If YOU 
want a teaching position in your own state or a thousand miles away you should use the same service 
the best employers there use when they need teachers. Strictly professional service. Free enroll- 
ment. Copy of STEPPING UPWARD yours for the asking. Map shows where requests for 
teachers come from. THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 418 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Only Normal or College no X mm “OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
Graduates Enrolled , SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
a , . Le DISAPPOINTMENT” 


Free Enrollment. 
S. S. PHILLIPS, Mer. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


We need you for 1926, More vacancies than registrations last year. Free enrollment. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Experienced Personal Service. MISSOULA, MONTANA 


PC @ *gi DENVER, COLORADO 


Commonwealth Bldg. 








Arkansas Teachers Agency °° iit fea 


We make an honest effort to place YOU in the best position YOU can fill. 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 64 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY src sscnt ioe een scci ES  Huneworth, 


723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 


risk reacuers’ acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 
FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, 725 s0etern2aties, 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU =! 3kChDE BUILDING, 


No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60 semester hours) of college work. No Branch Offices. 




















Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Page 6. 
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NEW SELF-TEACHING SEATWORK FOR ALL GRADES 


SELF - TEACHING VOCABU- 
LARY. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers. A group of five “‘self- 
teaching by samples” sets, each 
set_ consisting of 90 cards 2x3 
inches, giving self-instruction in 
vocabulary of 90 words taken 
from Thorndike’s list. One side 
of each card printed with draw- 
ing of a subject familiar to every 
child, including amimals, birds, 
toys, etc., with name printed be- 
low the drawing. Pupil studies 





No. 2066 each one, then tests self by turn- 

.,, ing to back of card, on which is 

printed name without picture. Includes complete in- 
structions, self-testing, and word games. No, 2066— 
From Thorndike’s list. No. 2109—From first 500 
Thorndike words. No. 2110—From second 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2111—From third _500 
Thorndike words, _ No. 24112—KFrom first 1500 
Thorndike words. Price, each Set..........0..---.++ $0.40 


1 WORD CLASSIFYING Motivai- 
Word Classifying | eg by Stories. For 2nd, 3rd, and 

ere 4th Grades, Each of 16 selt- 
teaching cards 6x9 inches, has 
a fascinating story so written as 
to suggest to the child a flood of 
pictures, Following the story 
are a group of words from which 
the child is to select one or ore 
lists adopted to designate high 
spots in the story. These silent 
per tg projects 7 ” the 
Hlareer Scheel > native interests and prompt pur- 
beso ~--, posing. They have definite edu- 


cational value, 
No, 2074 Wo, 2074—Per set $0.40 














EASY SYNONYMS—NO, 2088 and 2089. Grades 
3 and 4. Self teaching of synonyms from Thorndike 
Word List with sentences to illustrate. Two_ sets, 
each $0.40 
NOTE:—We publish several additional sets on Self 
Teaching of Synonyms, opposites and homonyms which 
help the pupil master word meanings by himself. 


























Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph. D. 
(Cleveland School of Education) 

These new materials conform strictly to the 

requirements of your present curriculum, and at the same time afford maximum learning 

value which can be administered to your pupils with a minimum of time and effort on your 

Send coupon below for further details. 


Endorsed by leading educators everywhere. 





, Funny Stories. de- 


words until he feels that he knows | 




















THE FUNNY PAGES 
Dr. Myers’ New Comic Supplementary Reading Exercises 
Brand new and exceptionally interesting and entertaining supplementary silent reading material for g: 
: 5. These illustrated funnies are built around the humorous episodes, common to his everyday 
perience, which so grip the child’s interest in newspaper comics. 
Dr, Myers’ stories supplant the crude humor, grotesque comedy and atrocious English of the newspaper 
strip with a refinement in both narrative and diction which meets the most exacting requirements of modern 


_ FUNNY PAGE CARD SETS—Fach set includes 16 storie 
giving a total of 48 stories to be read in rotation by the p 
No. 2113, No. 2114, No. 2115—Price, cach 


illustrated with 96 two-color funny pictures, 
































NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT OF THE FOUR SEASONS 

tiful color decoration for the schoolroom which pupils make up themselves uncer 
An excellent class project for 1st, 2nd and 3rd Grades. y 
ored poster pa per panels size 12 x 36 inches, on which are printed Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
White cards with figures of children, snowman, dog, etc., printed on separate sheets, are to be 
cut out by pupils, colored, and pasted in correct positions on the backgrounds, 
makes a striking and attractive wall decoration twelve feet long. 


A brand new and beau 


the direction of the teacher. Consists of four col- 


When completed ti 
No. 2127—-Complete 








No. 2064 No. 2065 


MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS TO COLOR—NO. 
2064. For Primary Grades. Ten drawings of Moth- 
er Goose characters 9x 12 inches (same drawing as 
used in above) printed on white drawimg paper for 
crayon or water coloring according to directions $0.35 


PATCHWORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
—NO. 2065. For Primary Grades. Teaches chil- 
dren to use scissors and paste. Mother Goose charac- 
ters printed in black outline on 9 x 12 inch mount- 
ing paper. Sections of each piciure on separate bril- 
liant sheets colored paper 
to be cut apart and pasted 
on printed outlines accord- 
ing to illustration...... $0.50 
TOYS TO CONSTRUCT— 
NO. 2100. Grades 2 and 
8. Sixteen simple construc- 
tion projects with scissors, 
paper and paste, rulers and 


ats 4 
Fa crayons. To follow prints 


aaa ed instructions..........-- 









PICTURE BINDING 
114 in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll....16 cts. 
CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
Well made and attractive. Each............... 45 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 
a >, value 
Sey ume 





ever offered and 
a very handsome 
series. Fifty de- 
signs in a_ set, 
simple in outline, 
interesting in sub- 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 

Set 4—Price, per set, 50 designs in envelope 





















































with directions 30 cts. 
Set B—3% in. square. Assorted designs. 100 

cards in box 45 cts. 
Set C—4 x 5% in. Assorted designs. 100 

ecards in box 70 cts. 
Twelve Familiar Birds, 5 x 6% in........... 25 cts. 
Twelve Familiar Animals, 5 x 6% in......... 25 cts. 

SPECIAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

How to Teach Phonics...............s:ssecsssceceseeeses--e 40 
100 Stories for Reproduction 35 
Primary Seatwork and Games -90 
Seatwork and Patterns 45 
With Scissors and Paste 30 
Best Memory Gems 35 
Popular Folk Games and Dances.............+..- 80 
Suggestions for Seatwork 30 
How to Manage Seatwork.....0......--:-ceseceses .30 
Basket Making......... 55 
The Art of Story Telling 65 
How I Did It (Lesson Plans)............:ssos0-+0--- 1.00 
400 Games for School & Playground..............1.50 


’ IMPORTANT 
We are prepared to supply any books published 
by the F, A. Owen Publishing Company. When 
ordering supplies from us include any items 
needed from the Owen lists advertised in this 
magazine, and thus save the time and bother 
of making out two orders. 

TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 
Excellent and prac- 
tical remembrance 
for friends in school 
or home. All of the 
little things needed 
by every’ teacher 
from day to day, in 
a strong, neat box. 
Includes Assorted 
Rubber Bands, Paste, 
Eraser (Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, 
Blue Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 





Saf 25. 4 
fa ee : 
} gneves creas 












































TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. 
Picture stories to 
stories leading up to incompleted part of each draw- 


FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. Grades 2 and 
' Teddy. Bear Parade. 
because child draws only as a ineans to express what. 
pictures 6 x 9 inches. P : 
rial for eight lessons in class of 16 for eight lessons in a class of 16 pupils.... 
THE FOXY SQUIRREL. c 
small animals, with a silent reading story containing 
i instructions for each c 
Complete set contains 160 prints, ample ma- 
terial for ten lessons in class of 16 pupils, or five les 
sons in class of 32 pupils. 








THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. Grades 2 and 3. 
Similar to Nos. 2078 and 2077 above. 


Includes enough material for eight les- 
2094—Per set....$0./ 





FUNNY STORY 
PICTURES —No. 
2116. For oral 
or written compo- 
sition work in 3rd, 
4th or 5th Grades, 
Includes thirty- 
two complete sto- 
ries in pictures, 
colored, selected 
from the Pupils’ 


scribed at left, 
but_ without any 
reading matter. 
Pupils are told 
each to study his 
picture story with a view to tell it before the class 
and to write it later, giving it a title. Per Set..$0.410 


STORY STARTERS. By Garry Cleveland Myers. 
Vh.D, For 4th, Sth, 6th Grades. Two sets of 32 
stories printed on cards 9x12 inches, based upon 
interesting everyday experiences of school children, 
stories which make an emotional appeal. Pupil is to 
copy_the story, finish it and give it a title. Moti- 
vated to read and to create, he learns by copying 
samples carefully some elementary en 
composition. _ No, 2086—Per set.... $0.40 
NNO, BOBT HPO Bib rccecccccsscsccsvcsccccnsscccsneccensosess $0.40 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS—(Give definite check on work of 
every pupil in arithmetic and lan- -_ —— 
guage, Grades 1 to 6. Easy to un- | 
derstand and apply. Can be used 
with any textbook you now use, or 
with Harter Seatwork shown be- 
low. Catalog of specimen sheets 
permits copying or mimeograph- 
ing selected tests to fit_your re- 
quirenents, Complete Diagnostic 
Test catalog, 32 pages, posto | yeas 

























nae” 
MARTE SH CARDS FOR 2 


R FLA 
NUMBER WORK—Send coupon |.» 
below for our Seatwork Catalog. == 


SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS. By K. M. Persing 
and Garry Cleveland Myers. For all grades from 
’rd_ to Senior High School. Set consists of 16 
“Self-teaching by Samples’’ lessons in paragraph 
summarizing, which is the highest form of silent 
reading and study. Each lesson includes three sam- 
ple summaries and five exercises for the pupil, with 
‘Teacher's Key for verification. No, 2079—For 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Grades. No. 2080—lor Sth and 6th 
Grades. » 2081—For Tth and Sth Grades. No, 
2082—For 8th and Yth Grades. No, 2083—tl or 
Senior High School, 











EGE TE Ul intninnasennanacibuacekasuexddotniusenemmmatinennid $0.40 
THE GROCERY STORE. by 





Garry Cleveland Myers.  Self-su- | THE GROCERY STOR 
pervised study for 2nd or 3rd j *""*Sutste ee" 
Grades. Eight cards 9 x 12 inch- 
es with 160 interesting problems 
in buying groceries from pictured 
shelves of Store. One-half of each 
ecard pictures the grocery store 
shelves, with canned goods, fruit, 
vegetables, etc, all neatly ar- 
ranged and _ priced, Problems 
printed on other half of each 
ecard. Set also includes answer = 
card, te be placed 0m, tencher’s Tee Harter Seheat Seety Co. 
desk. Vhen pupil finishes lesson * 
he checks work from answer No. 2067 
card, No. 2067—Ver set..$0.40 

















THE TOY STORE. [or 2nd or 3rd Grades. Sim- 


ilar to the Grocery Store, above, but picturing the 
toy store, and with problems in toy buying, An ex- 


ceptionally interesting set for children, 


Fes BOTE—FE 0G Enc cccccccccceccccsccccncccsscceeseee --- $0.40 





sons in a class of 16 pupils. 


Teachers’ and Pupils 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
We send correct number of 
pencils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and 
we ship the premium at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's Panto- 
(see Premium No. 12). 


PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 
PREMIUM NO. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 


PREMIUM NO. 9-20 
3—School Thermometer. seek of Fovorme Senge. 


mentary Classics.” 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 


Book Supports, olive ‘green enamel, strong and 
PREMIUM NO. P 
your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new ‘Teacher's 


PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 





Send coupon below for Harter’s New Free Teachers’ Catalog which fully describes new 

premiums and Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers, For obtaining wonderfully 
lustrous color effects on or- 
dinary drawing paper, crepe 





CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
Blackboard Chalk, 


= 





Needs no water. 


Perfect modeling material. 
Clean and antiseptic. 


one hundred other materi- 
Always ready for use. ; 


als. Excellent decorative 
hand-work for pupils, or B 
home decoration for teach- 
ers, Lamp shades, bric-a- 
brac, or_ wearing apparel 
easily made, and can be sold 
at high prices. Complete 
instructions with each out- 
fit. Outfit No. 1 also in- 
eludes 12 assorted colors of 
beads and all necessary sup- 
plies. Price complete, post- 
TIRE cnccacsscsscneentoutcces $2.5 





No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes 
Per lb. box, any color 


KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS—Per Dozen 


Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest. made25 cts, 
WATER COLOR POSTCARDS 
For crayon or water coloring. 
in heavy envelope with instructions for color- 
Me ics pclae ta nesacintetckslentel aye ddaabeasedhed eicuceesveaione $0.25 
BLACKBOARD COMPASS 
Extra strong and adjustable, each 











ADHESIVE TAPE 
Transparent paper, per doz. spools 


GUMMED STARS 

in Gold, Silver, 

Red, Green or Blue. 

Per box, 12 cts.; 3 
: 0 








) 
(}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTE 
BLACKBOARD STAFF LINERS O—Catalog of Schoo] and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc. (Free) 
Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 


Simple, easily used, Each..40 cts, 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
One dozen assorted timely stencils for border 











$1.45. Our price only $1.10. 





inches, Price 50 cts. 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 


8 x 8 inches. Capacity 7 rows, each ten seats 


deep. Made of pocketed, reinforced press- 
board. Each 85 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 





BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener. $1.00 
No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in 


loose leaf sheets . 7 


Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100.000.0000... .10 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16in, head, No. 102, per 100....... .20 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in, tube, No. 640.. .15 
14 lb, box Assorted Rubber Bands, allsizes, No.54 .50 
Schoolroom ‘Thermometer, guaranteed accu- 

of 


rate, No. 1402 


ce ecece e ° «fo 

Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 
oc 

soe Pras 


10 ft. long, 20 inches wide 


No, 44, Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19x24.....- 15 
Peg Boards for beginners, 6x6, No. 66, each...... 36 
Pegs, 1000 small round, in the standard colors, 


No. 660 45 


well made. Per pair......... idldehdabiddideidhenonpscaada 2 


PRIMARY RULERS 


No. 80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 
halves. Varnished hard maple, per doz...30 cts. 


NEW GLASS BEAD OUTFITS 


yaper, lamp shades, cotton, 
inen, silk, millinery, and 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS 
TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge, 


(j—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 
(}—Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 


enssdassseEPERNEEED  ktninddcnstinsedcdéeseustubaetineasiesenetse 


ST circular, | 
! 





‘sane, 33 THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY 


CO 2048 East 71 Street, 
2 CLEVELAND, OHIO 












Learn to Draw at Home 


il 





UU aWeek 


Everywhere there is a big demand for ar- 

tists—newspapers, magazines, advertising 

agencies, department stores, everyone 

who advertises is glad to pay big money 

for artists who can produce pictures and 
illustrations with commercial value. 
Learn At Home This Quick 

Easy Way 
Our wonderful method makes it possible for 


anyone to learn Illustrating, Cartooning, or 
Commercial Art. Most of our students never 


touched a drawing pencil before they studied 
with us, yet hundreds of them are now making 
splendid incomes, You can do the same, The sim- 
plicity of this amazingly simple way will astonish you. 
No matter what your present ability—no matter 


whether you think you have “‘talent’’ or not—we can 


teach you to draw—and draw well. 


Simple Way Makes Success Easy 


Our easy way simplifies everything. You start 
drawing with straight lines, then you begin using 
curves, and before you realize it you are drawing pic- 
tures with shading, action and perspective. And you 
are taught all the “inside secrets ’'—the “‘tricks of the 
trade” that would otherwise take you years to learn, 
Our art instructors have had years of experience in 
commercial art. They know the kind of pictures that 
sell and they teach you how to make them—in the 
least possible time. 

Write for FREE BOOK 

An interesting and handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“Quick Easy W ay to Become An Artist,’’ will be sent 
you without co 

Mail this coupe m for it. Learn how you can easily 
become an artist in a few minutes’ daily spare time. 
Get also full particulars about our ‘Free Artist’s 
Outfit’? offer. Send the coupon NOW! The Wash- 


ington School of Art, Inc., Room 423-D, 1115—-15th 
St., N, W., Washington, D. C 


The Washington School of Art, Inc., 
Room 423-D, 1115-15th St., ‘N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation on my 
part your free book, “‘Quick Easy Way to Become an 
Artist.””.. Print name plainly. 

Name . ccoviesieecuecbh paaimeesesaceeesvaiesdvanebeonsbesaeaeinoue 
(Mr. Mrs. Miss) 

TRUINININS °c nies cctcpeenstkaspieksenneeeeanneeeene 
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papers grade, cl olee white bond 
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arface. ee 6x7 inches 
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ality stationery. 


ta and Address 


Printed Free 
heet gad enve' ‘lope 
fa ‘ich dark blue, up to 
lines. Type is ‘3 Plate othic, 
designed copecially. for clear- 






& personal sta stationery you wil be delighted to use. At ideal gift 
— ¥ your friend’s name, ney et es ape 

t of Denver and outside an eg 
7 —— stone ry will come by. Peng mil pow prepai cond 


‘dy blue box. Pleas Preprint clearl: 
iy —— = yo pm es Suaseed oF a ‘money refunded. 


National Stationery Co., 1603 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


‘Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 


TYPEWRIT ERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
Wevillshipanymake 
you choose for one 
week's trial. Underwood, 
Royal, Cc. Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, ete. 
Easy Terms |. 


than rent each month 














m™ andown a typewriter. 
Guaranteed as g 
new. Perfectly rebuilt by 
\ a= os ery we fa avr tree “You oun 
: wid or_our ree, 
Berend new low price list now. WRITE AY. 


Young Typewriter C Co. 


eae Largest_ Dealers in Standard 
654 W. RandolphSt.,Dent. 1093, cago,il. 




















Education at the Philadelphia 
Exposition 


Any event which endeavors to give 
a graphic representation of a nation’s 
progress during one and_ one-half 
centuries, must of necessity reveal the 
progress of education in all its phases. 
A cross section of this advance as well 
as that which has been made in the 
arts, in science, in economics and in 
industry, will be seen at the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition 
which will be held in Philadelphia the 
coming summer. Civilizations are 
made through the development of edu- 
cation. Our twentieth century civili- 
zation has been notably coincident with 
the advance which has been made in 
education. All divisions of the Ex- 
position will show what it has meant 
in the progress of this and other lands. 

The mechanics of education will be 
demonstrated in one of the most com- 
prehensive showings ever assembled 
for a world’s fair. It will be in the 
nature of a world training school in 
which teachers from every part of this 
country and abroad will find the best 
methods and principles of education 
and the latest expressions of achieve- 
ment. Models, photographs and actual 
work in textile and shop projects will 
be represented. There will be repro- 
ductions of open air schools and ex- 
hibitions of many systems devoted to 
backward children, tests and measure- 
ments concerned with mental and phys- 
ical development of children, special 
education in arts and crafts, and dem- 
onstrations of the care of defective 
children. Exhibits relating to social 
economy, health and sanitation, home 
economics and humane education will 
be shown. 

The physical aspect of the Exposi- 
tion will be that of a “Rainbow City” 
with buildings of stucco tinted in 
pastel shades. Its location is in South 
Philadelphia and covers an area of 
2000 acres. The structural lay-out of 
20 acres includes a Palace of Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts; a Palace 
of Agriculture; a Palace of Machinery, 
Mines and Metallurgy; a Palace of 
Education and Social Economy; a 
Stadium, and an Auditorium and an 
Administration building, as well as a 
number of foreign pavilions and state 
buildings. The international character 
of the event is assured by the accept- 
ance by twenty-six foreign govern- 
ments of the invitation to take part by 
means of characteristic displays. 

That this great Exposition will be in 
progress at the time of the meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in the same city will add greatly 
to the interest and opportunity of vis- 
iting teachers, and should have a large 
effect on the attendance at the con- 
vention. 


Dr. Meiklejohn at Wisconsin 


Alexander Meiklejohn, former presi- 
dent of Amherst College, has been ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy in the 


University of Wisconsin, of which | 


Glenn Frank has lately become presi- 
dent. At Amherst Dr. Meiklejohn 
clashed with the trustees over curric- 
ulum and other matters, and they re- 
quested his resignation. He was 
greatly admired by many of the stu- 
dents who protested vigorously against 
his departure. Later it was announced 
that a large fund would be raised in 
New York to endow an “ideal” univer- 
sity over which wealthy trustees would 
have no control. Dr. Meiklejohn was 
to be head of this institution, which 
has never materialized. President 
Frank, in announcing the new appoint- 
ment, spoke of Dr. Meiklejohn as “one 
of the great and gifted teachers of 
this generation.” 


“The easiest thing to lose and per- 
haps the costliest, is one’s temper.” 
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CLARK «xo BREWER TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 


KANSAS CITY 
N_Y. Life Bldg. 


(@) 5 0(O7,N ele) 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 

















‘YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST. 


WRITE FOR OUR CIRCULAR WHICH TELLS WHY 


| 
AML Tiny ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY = “non 


ALASKA, HAWAII BOISE, IDAHO THE WEST 




















We Enroll Ouly Normal and College Graduates 


Branch Agencies: 


aa 


ee 
ROAS/TET: TEA ICHERS 





Portland, Ore. - N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S. ne IGE a nn COLo. a. i reas oy 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


HAPEL STREET, LBA 
We have GOOD POSITIONS = GOOD TEACHERS at acon Sy ResY * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work, SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU—47th year, 295 Qi 7th St. (Dent ¢) 


Free Registration. College, High School and Grade Vacancies. Write now. an, Te. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =“ ***xey 


ee ——_New York 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 10 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS” AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
“ niversity Block, 


We are ponsteney si touch with the BEST end HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Piety per 


LS in the EAST and orien ADVANC ALARIES THIRTY to 
“L. C. MacMillan, President. 


cent. Saad for cE a Ed B 
‘In my experience, thi is the best teach- 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agemcy = yeisiniictniet Seas" 














MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
Viiigh School, Mason Tilinois.” 





Other Office : 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N., 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. We 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 
Metropolitan Bldg., 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ‘srvouts, no: 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED WITH SIXTY HOURS OR MORE PREPA- 
RATION. WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK AND FOLDER. 





work 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members. 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency ‘4%: icon!) kon 


224 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Colleges, Normal, Public 
and Private Schools. Established 34 years. Write for booklet, ‘How to Apply”. 


FEDERAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
802 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J. 








Competent Teachers Wanted. 
Good Schools—High Salaries. 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


The OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENC Established 1910 


Grade teachers wanted, positions open daily, free enrollment. Write us today. 


TE ACHERS! The watch-word of America is OPPORTUNITY. Seek 


it thru the GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, 
CHAUTAUQUA TEA CHERS? AGENCY — gamestown, N. ¥. 






































PORTLAND, OREGON. 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
4 Signet Ring—Any 8 letters and dat: 
$1. os each, $13.00 per dozen. 
ice we ef Pins and Rings FREE. 
. P, JENKINS, 
4Trefton orive, East Brairtree,\ass. 





OX 157, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
9 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
CUN Mrs Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position—No Fee 
. ,D- SIMONS. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY shin: SIMONS cn 
16 State Street, Rochester, N Y. LIBERAL i ears TO iATION vos 
9 44 CRUIKSHANK AVENUE, 
LON HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Locates teachers in the West, Alaska, and the Islands. FREE ENROLLMENT, Personal attention give. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, 
RINGS OF EVERY 
ere ™ CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
OX FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 rity each or $4.00 se 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, 
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Elegant Yet Inexpensive 
—that’s our 


Relief Printed Stationery 


“Feels Like Engraving” 
Your name and address on both the letterhead and 
envelope flap. Rich 24 pound Crystal Vellum paper. 
Executive size sheets (7!4x10'4) envelopes to match, 
suitable for both ladies and gentlemen. 
120 Sheets and 100 Envelopes only $3.00 neatly 
boxed, postpaid. West of the Mississippi add 10c for 
postage. You will be delighted with this offer. 
THE FORMAN-BASSETT COMPANY, 
92 Years in Business 
Dept. 29, W. 3d. Street, Glovainnd, Ohio 
sy LASS PINS &RING 
¢? howing yourjetters and ycar in 


‘ 3 
+f e) or aiere glory gi Had Sam 






























1 
Roll Gold _.45 4.25 
10K.Gold 1.45 14.50 
No. C 125 Each | No.R1 Each 
Gold Filled - .B5 Sterling Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver -50 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
RolledGold - .75 | 14Kt. Gold 4.75 








No. R212 Raised — and Year 
Sterling ailver. a 00 
Kt. G old 8 50 eac 
kt. G arr "$5.50 each. 





SAMPLES LOANED upon your Principal’s Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free. Promptand safe shipment. 


' ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


R,212 
214 Greenwich Street, 





er. Silver cho Gold $3.30 14k. Gold $7.95 
TEACHERS fromthe PRESIDENTS! 


Buy Direct im the Manufacturers. 
Colleges enables us to quotel owest prices} 
on highestquality goods. Send postal to-| 
day for sineat catalog ever publis, show: 
inglatest styles of Class Pins, Class Rings, ‘Med- 
als, poving Cupsand Trophies. 
ing freeand prepay Srqnepor tation 
Safe A pierced guaranteed. Send for man ples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Gatling ards, Ete. 


CHAS.S. STi FF MANUFACTURER 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 








Class Rings a2 Pins 


Engraved Commencement Invitations, 
Athletic Awards, Fraternity and Club 
Pins, Medals and Cups. 

Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
Prices 


Samples loaned class officers, 
$.20 to $8.00 each. No order _, 
for class, society or club em- 

| biems too large or too small, 
—— designs made on re- F\ 


cme 
METAL ARTS CO., INC., 
Rochester, N.Y. 











7743 South Avenue, 


MEDALS- RING! SASS PINS 








f 475) 14 Ke Gold c 
» nicola a 7) 15 00 Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 
POPULAR: pueirn & MEDAL Co, 


er plate 20c $175 Sterling | Silver. 522 28 eu ch Ss 5, 
f sive soe ia 10 Kt Gold., Sohal oad oe iris 
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Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 
igures 1 or 2 colors enamel. Silver plate 25, 
ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 


(AN BROS, CO. 
627 me... =. Rochester, N. ¥. 2534 





Our“On Time” and Honor Pins are popular. 
IMustrated catalog free, Buy Pins or Rings 
direct from maker. Save money’ 

C. K. GROUSE CO. 
14 Bruee Aves North Attleboro, Mass, 





* e * 
pew $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments, 
type riters PAYNE CO.,, Rosedalestation, K. ©. Kansas 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Novel Test 


Superintendent William McAndrew 
of the Chicago schools made an inter- 
esting experiment lately when he ar- 
ranged for a test of pupils by citizens 
to determine whether the schools were 
teaching the things that people ex- 
pected them to, and whether the chil- 
dren were learning what they were 
taught. The following account is 
taken from Time—The Weekly News- 
Magazine: 

He (Superintendent McAndrew) 
caused 40 eighth grade pupils, picked 
at random, to be assembled at desks 
on the stage of Fullerton Hall at Chi- 
cago’s Art Institute. He brought to- 
gether 500 school principals and in- 
vited citizens to be audience for the 
exercises. He chose seven “appraisers” 
to sit in judgment. He prevailed on a 
group “who admit themselves to be of 
average intelligence” to act as exami- 
ners and give tests to the 40 “sample” 
pupils. 

Each test was conducted by “a citi- 
zen with practical knowledge of the 
subject under consideration.” One 
Elmer Stevens examined the clothes, 
teeth, hair, and general presentability 
of the “samples.” Robert McCurdy 
tested them in the use of common tools; 
he asked them to repair a window 
screen. John W. Ogren of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce delivered a ten- 
minute speech on “What the Public 
Expects of Its Schools,” and the pu- 
pils were asked to tell what had im- 
pressed them about the speech. 

Carl Bismarck Roden of the Public 
Library made them look up the iife of 
John Quincy Adams, to illustrate the 
use of reference devices. S. E. Thom- 
ason, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, brought out a bank de- 
posit slip and made the pupils total it 
up—a test of reliability in practical 
arithmetic. Other tests were given, 
by qualified testers, in literary taste, 
good manners, music, history, civics, 
composition, penmanship, drawing, art 
appreciation, safety methods. 

At the end, Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew declared himself well satisfied. 
He felt sure the pupils were learning 


the things expected of them by their | 


parents and the taxpaying public. 


Beautifying Playgrounds 


The celebration of Arbor Day will 
be given fresh interest in many states 
this year because of the national play- 
ground beautification contest which is 
being conducted by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City. 

Recreation departments, playground 
committees, schools, park commissions, 
American Legion posts, parent-teacher 
associations, women’s clubs, chambers 
of commerce, and other organizations 
in 179 cities which have entered the 
contest and which are beautifying their 
playgrounds in anticipation of win- 
ning national honor and cash prizes 
of either $100 or $550, are being asked 
by the contest committee to utilize Ar- 
bor Day as one of the most appropriate 
occasions for the beautification of their 
play fields. With the current interest 
in improvement of play spaces, it is 
expected that many places not compet- 
ing in the contest will also select Arbor 
Day for the planting of trees, shrubs, 
vines and flowers about the school 
grounds and on play and athletic fields 
as a part of the general beautifica- 
tion movement. On Arbor Day the 
special interest of the children will be 
enlisted by summoning them to do the 
planting or to engage in other beauti- 
fication under the direction of a nur- 
seryman or landscape architect. 

Arbor Day is celebrated at different 
times in different states, but April and 
May are the most popular months. 





PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Income Through The Summer 


We want men to represent our Secretarial Course consisting of Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Business English, 


business Correspondence, and Secretarial Studies. 


Must be free to do some traveling and have cars. If you area 
hustler and willing to work full time during the summer with the idea of remaining per 2 tly, if 





ful, we have 


“no unusually attractive offer whereby you can capitalize on your educational experience. We give you complete prac- 


tical sales training free and pay you while you learn. 


State age, qualifications and experience. 


STANDARD EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 189 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
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BIOLOGY AND 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


DESK No. 4200 


fe Laboratory Furniture 











Wiese Resources Protect Your Investment 


This popular desk is 41” wide, 
modates sixteen students. 
finish, top of birch strips treated ebonacid. 


gladly sent. 


Unexcelled Quality — Efficient Service — Superior Value 


69” long and 32” high. 
Built of solid selected oak, golden 
Further particulars 


In Wiese Laboratory Furniture 


Send for our special Cataog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 


for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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OTIOUS “== 
of the Original Masterpieces at Only a Penny More than Sepia 


7 tely 





preciation, 








tial for teaching art ap- 
Why try to get along with inadequate one 


color prints when you may have exact reproductions 
in the colors of the famous masterpieces themselves? 


BROWN-ROBERTSON’S MINIATURES 


Each one of this new 
series of 48 subjects 
has particular story 
telling value. Teach- 
ers every wherewrite 
us that they mark a 
new milestone in the 
teaching of art, liter- 
ature, history, com- 
position, etc. 


Regular Value 


$2.60 
Sample Set 


with Manual 
for Teaching 


$1.60 


Postpaid 


Average size 3'\{ x 4 


inches, gummed 
ready to mount in 
notebooks. 

Special 


Quantity Rates 


Individual miniatures 3c. 
2'sc in lots of 500. 
In lots of 1000, 2c. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


our original and popular picture study course 
in full colors of the originals 


Unquestionably the 
finest and most faith- 
ful reproductions of 
these original paint- 
ings that can be pur- 
chased. Comprises 
100 prints, manual 
and story book. 

The course is in use 


Regular Value 


$3.50 
Sample Set 


$9.00 


Postpaid 


in New York City 
Schools andthrough- 
out the country in 
general. ‘‘Picture 
Talks for Children’’ 
shows methods of 
teaching with full 
analysis of each 
picture. 


Write for complete prospectus 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
10 East 49th St., 


Dept. 8, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Here is the Simplest Form 
of First Aid Instruction 


Johnson’s First Aid Chart is the simplest possible form by which First Aid 
Instruction may be augmented in the classroom. Teachers and school 
authorities throughout the country will testify to this. You, too, should be 
acquainted with it in your consideration of how best to teach First Aid. 
Any pupil who understands a picture can easily understand the chart. At the 
same time it is a practical guide for First Aid Work, as well as for teaching. 
Johnson’s First Aid Chart is 27x44 inches in size, and is mounted on heavy board. 
Folds for carrying. Thefrontis inten colors. The back contains full first aid in- 
struction. Price $1.00. 

A companion help is Johnson's Standard First Aid Manual, also useful both as a 
text book and in practical work. Itis bound in cloth—144 pages—186 illustrations. 
Price 75 cents. 

You can get the Chart or Manual at your druggist. If he cannot supply you, they 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 















F e We will begladto send, free, asmany 
re copies of our Household Hand Book 
of First Aid as you may wish for distribution 
among your pupils, together with a sample of 
Band-Aid, the new kind of bandage, for your- 
self, when you return this coupon, 






JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N.J.,U. S.A. 


Please send full information about John- 
son's First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First 
Aid Chart—also free sample of Band-Aid 
and weseeeeennsinsssseenne Household Hand Books of 

number 


First Aid, to 

















Name 








eaten New Brunswick, N. J., U.S. A. 














lhe “GIANT” 


A “de luxe edition” of the 
world famous “Chicago” 
with device for sharpening 
ALL sizes of pencils and 
crayons. Twin milling 
cutters of solid steel. 





The EFFICIENT School Room 
is equipped with Pencil Sharpeners 


It is conceded by school boards and teachers that classrooms 
equipped with Pencil Sharpeners show better work from 
students. The “APSCO” Line of Pencil Sharpeners is pre- 
ferred for school use because of exclusive features and the long 
life of the different models. 


The “APSCO” Line— 
CHICAGO — GIANT —JUNIOR — DEXTER— DANDY 
IDEAL— WIZARD—CLIMAX—U. S. AUTOMATIC 





Sold by All Good Dealers 


Automatic Pencil 


Sharpener Co. 


58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


The “CHICAGO” 
and The “GIANT” 
of the 
“APSCO” Line 


are the two famous 
Low PRICE Ameri- 
can Pencil Sharpeners 
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My Summer with Chautauqua 
By Katherine Brown 


look back upon the summer I 

traveled on a Chautauqua circuit 
as one of the most valuable and inter- 
esting experiences of my life. 

Like all teachers, I wanted to do 
something different during vacation, 
so I applied for a position as junior 
director on one of the West Coast cir- 
cuits. That year I was able to ar- 
range my work so that I could leave 
the latter part of March. The cir- 
cuit opened in Louisiana the first of 
April. From there we_ traveled 
through ten western states, ending in 
Montana in August. 

Except for selling tickets for an 
hour afternoon and evening, my work 
was with the children. Each morning 
they came to the big tent where we or- 
ganized “Junior Town.” This was 
very real to the children, and provided 
a splendid opportunity for many lit- 
tle lessons in citizenship. Officers were 
elected, as in a city, and each took his 
oath of office and performed his duties 
throughout the week with a gravity 
that was beautiful to see. After the 
business meeting we learned songs and 
yells. Then came the story hour—the 
most interesting part of the day’s pro- 
gram. 

My list of stories included nonsense 
tales, Indian folk legends, Chinese 
and Japanese folk tales, hero stories 
and stories of real people. The type 
of story varied with the children, of 
course. I purposely omitted stories 
with obvious morals; children have 
whole readers full of that kind. In 
every town I found the children hun- 
gry for stories. I wonder if we teach- 
ers do not tend to disregard this hun- 
ger? The National Association of 
Junior Chautauqua Directors each 
year prepares a book of stories that 
is very helpful not only in this work, 
but in school work as well. The books 
contain stories new and old, for chil- 
dren of all ages. 

After the story hour we played 
games. The older boys and girls 
played baseball, steal-sticks, ten-step, 
dodgeball or dare-base. After starting 
games among several groups, I took 
the little ones aside and told them 
stories or taught them games. In 
every town I found the girls greatly 
interested in folk dancing. After the 
afternoon performance they would 
stay for an hour while we learned 
some of the simpler steps. I think 
that there is nothing better for the 
adolescent girl than folk dancing. 
She not only learns better muscular 
control, but finds out how to work as 
one of a group. The dancing is a 
channel of expression through which 
she may attain poise and self-confi- 
dence. 

The sixth morning we gave a pro- 
gram on the platform of the big tent. 
Any child who wished might contrib- 
ute something in the form of enter- 
tainment. A surprising amount of 
talent in music, dancing and dramatics 
was displayed. I have often wished 
since that I had it all together—just 
once. 

In some towns the older boys and 
girls were interested in the athletic 
badge tests. Often all three tests 
were passed, entitling the boy or girl 
to a badge which he sent for himself. 
Further information concerning these 
tests may be secured from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. I have since used them in 





DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING mastered in 60 
hours; guaranteed; diplomas. INTERNATIONAL BOooK- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, DEPT. 105, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 


d Picoting, New High Grad 
HEMSTITCHING prt, *Attachinent with Emb. At. 
tachment and Needle Threader, Fits any machine, 3 for $1, 
with instruction, Cheap ones 60c. N.I.Rebus Co.,Cohoes,N.Y. 
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Summer Courses 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Six Weeks, June 8 to August 7, 1926 
POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Courses in 
HIGH SCHOOL METHODS’ OPERA CONDUCTING 
ELEMENTARY METHODS ENSEMBLE 
COMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP | HARMONY 


MUSIC APPRECIATION BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Distinguished Faculty of One Hundred 
Excellent Dormitory Facilities 
Moderate Terms of Tuition 

Send for 
Special circular giving full particulars 


Master School in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ 
and other branches of Music, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
25 E.Jackson Bivd., Dept.N. 1. Chicago, Illinois 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


@& TEACHERS! 


Among your pupils you have sev- 
eral who have talent for drawing 


BE AN ARTIST 
} Day liberal commission 


'n 
by teachers. You can make 
extra money. We have twenty- 





















five years’ teaching experience. 
Drawing taught in own home: 
P during spare time. Choice of 
ten complete courses. One course especially prepared 
for teachers. Hundreds have taken this course and 
improved teaching efficiency in drawing. For your own 
sake and the sake of your pupils, you should send 
for our De Luxe Year Book. Gives complete details 
regarding our courses in Normal Drawing. i 

lustrating, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing é. 7 





and so on. Mailed free on request. Also get 
our special p ition to t recom. Z 
mending promising pupils. Address 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART | seo. wen: 
A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


OMEDockkeerize, Shorthand, 
ATH Salesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
atesearn $100 to $300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. r' 

year. > Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 

GROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 

254 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, tll. 





















—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course, Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, _High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission. 

New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 

Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, HII. 














Learn 





e highest paid men in the world are advertising men. You can 
learn ead and quickly at home during your spare time. Bigger 
opportunities now in advertising than ever before. dous de- 
— r by Fe “4 big pay. 

Send for FREE Book. Giving interesti: mai I 
facts— just + hat you want to know about poh sites cael 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2583 3601 M.chigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A> 








We will sen 
of the publishers’ list price [40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 
ond-hand copy]. We will open an account with School Boards 
thers. Send usatrialorder. Mention your official 


d you a any school or college book u receipt 
lis 


poston We will accept any new or second-hand echool or college 
ooks, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send l‘st for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 


“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus, handbook—FREE. Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home efficiency, 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
841 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
our writing in few days. Big improvement_in three 
ours. No failures. Complete outline 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.i3 St. Louis, Mo. 











Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 


Home Study Bulletin FREE. 








TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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Study 


Keep abreast. 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
ems,”’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ ““Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 





ee re 

in 40 001 Movement,” 

Cesteces com- ff] “Elementary School Ad- 

man ing credit evar “we and a. 

toward - sion,”’ “Education eas. 

elor degree. urements,” etc. 
Begin any time 

The Aniversity of Chicago 

S5Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





—Sells Story For $390— 


She was one of Dr. Burton’s stu- 
dents. Another has made_over 
,000.00 from her work. Many 
are selling stories at good prices, 
arie L., New York, writes: “‘Iseea 
wast difference in my work since enroll- 
ing in Dr. Burton’s Course. The best 
— is the eaggen Ripe = = in 
work—my own and others. It shows 
Pr, Burton how to pick the good points of a story, 
written or unwritten,—and make it effective. That’s 
what schools are for. Thereisn’t anything too fine 
in the way of praise of the Burton Course.”’ 
Women do well as authors. Here is a real trainin 
course by mail, with individual criticism an 
grading of your work, Alsoa special Criticism Ser- 
VenoRamne’® snd" Sbecia e180" brie Wife tor best 
siney "1 AIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


fovernment Positions 


Railway Mail Clerks, Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Postmasters, General Clerks, Stenographers and 
Typists, ete, Life positions, Salaries $1,400 to 
$2,700. Only acommon schoo! education required. 
18 to 65 years. Write for the catalogue of the oldest 
Civil Service school in America, the 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 





























Stop Forgetting = 


today for FI memory 
frated booklet, pnd fae. 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, Il. 


Short-Story Writing 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
upil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
jundredsare selling constantly tolead- 

ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

lesson course in writing and marketing of 

the Short, Story and sample copy of 

WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. ESENWEIN Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


: You can read music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, , etc, Beginners or advanced ee. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 























High School Course 
in 2 Years | 


inside two 













You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 
ears. Meets all requ’ 







trance and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six eer Practical courses are described fp our 





Free Bulletin. Send : 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923_OHICAGO 








Depte 11-367 















Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
SF omitstfow imaic tome cos 
- , candy- ive bi 
era rolits, How to cater, run profitable TE 
ZA Ms, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 
Boakice Patina for Pront es RES 
OOK le 5 
AMERICAN_ SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
MER ALT E. 58th Street, Chicago. 1 


START A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


| Others make $50 weekly up, giving private lessons in 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


7 








Dickinson 30-Day Shorthand; home, office, all or 
sparetime Everything furnished. Short, easy prep- 
Write now 


tions sent free, " 
Full instructio wen Geek: 


a 321-T Broadway, 


J. B. DICKINSON, 


GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


All men-women, 18-60, wanting to qualify for Government 
Positions, $140—$225 monthly, local or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 145 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


my school work with excellent results. 

The parade came the last afternoon. 
It was based on the circus idea, car- 
ried out in a program given by a pro- 
fessional clown at the tent later in the 
afternoon. We carried a number of 
animal costumes with us, but most of 
the children wore their own, and rib- 
bon badges were given for the most 
original. The program for the chil- 
dren varies each year, but they are 
never forgotten, and as many as care 
to may always take part. 

On the last night, as the orchestra 
crashed the grand finale of “Robin 
Hood,” and the curtain closed on that 
opera’s beautiful wedding scene, the 
tent boys were already at work taking 
down the side “walls” or canvas fence. 
This was the end for the townspeople 
—but only another beginning for us. 
All night the boys would work packing 
the equipment and transferrnig it to 
the station. Many times dawn found 
them loading the last roll of canvas 
and the last bundle of tent stakes in 
the baggage car. 

If it were not too early, there was 
usually a group of children at the 
station to see us off. The tent boys 
were heroes in the eyes of these small- 
er lads, some of whom often would 
stay at the tent all night to help with 
the “tearing down.” 

My summer with Chautauqua was 
a wonderful experience not only be- 
cause it provided a chance to travel, 
but also because it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to meet interesting people. The 
talent were all artists, and many of 
them people of note that it was a priv- 
ilege to know. 

The tent boys, junior directors and 
platform directors were college-bred 
men and women—alert, progressive 
and thoroughly worth-while people. 
Warm friendships sprang up among 
workers and talent that will long en- 
dure. A splendid feeling of good fel- 
lowship existed among all the Chautau- 
qua folk, and the spirit of co-operation 
was more marked than I have ever 
seen in any other connection. I have 
often wondered why this spirit is so 
sadly lacking among many groups of 
teachers. Inharmonies there were 
among us, of course, at times, but no 
one but the Chautauqua “family” 
heard of them. 

I came home with a far broader view 
of the teaching profession than I had 
ever had before. Because I never 
missed an opportunity of visiting a 
school, I gleaned many new ideas that 
I applied later. I met a great many 
types of children, and I learned of 
their needs from them. I learned to 
take things as I found them—hotels, 
restaurants, poor food, heat and dirt 
—and not complain. I not only learn- 
ed how to travel, but how to be a good 
traveler. I found out how to make a 
little salary go a long way—and I dis- 
covered the art of packing a suitcase! 
I learned how to meet strangers easily, 
because I had to. I learned to talk 
before an audience such as would be 
gathered at Rotary and other clubs, 
churches, and high-school assemblies, 
besides my weekly first-night talk at 
Chautauqua. But the most valuable 
thing I learned was how badly I 
needed a vacation. I had not realized 
what a deep rut I had fallen into. 
My vacations since have been planned 
so that I will have a complete change 
of occupation and environment—for 
that, after all, is what makes a va- 
cation. 

If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never will 
be.—Thomas Jefferson. 








Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 





MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 


Including Europe. Also Scandinavian Cruise $390. Europe 
36 days $290. Largest organization. 200 Colleges. Organ- 
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“*Can he reall 2" agirl whispered. 
«*Rpavens, RO y Plate Crletmed. © Hie N 
never played a note in his life."' 


RTHUR had just played “The Rosary.” 
The room rang with applause. 
decided that this would be a dramat- 

ic moment to make my debut. To the 
amazement of all my friends, I strode 
confidently over to the piano and sat 
down. 

“Jack is up to his old tricks,” some- 
body chuckled. The crowd laughed. They 
were all certain that I couldn’t play a 
single note. 

“Can he really play?’ 
whisper to Arthur. 

“Heavens, no!” Arthur’ exclaimed. 
“He never played a note in all his life. . 
- « But just watch him. This is going to 
be good.” 

I decided to make the most of the sit- 
uation. With mock dignity I drew out a 
silk handkerchief and lightly dusted off 
the piano keys. Then I 


I heard a girl 
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They Laughed When IS t Down 
At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!~ 


“Exactly,” I replied. “They have a new 
simplified method that can teach you to 
play any instrument by mail in just a 
few months.” 


How I Learned to Play Without 
a Teacher 


And then I explained how for years I 
had longed to play the piano, 

“A few months ago,’ I continued, “I 
saw an interesting ad for the U. S. 
School of Music—a new method of learn- 
ing to play which only cost a few cents 
a day! The ad told how a woman had 
mastered the piano in her spare time at 
home—and without a teacher! Best of 
all, the wonderful new method she used, 
required no laborious scales—no heart- 
less exercises—no tiresome practising. 
It sounded so convincing that I filled out 
the coupon requesting the 














I played on and as I played I forgot 
the people around me. I forgot the hour, 
the place, the breathless listeners. The 
little world I lived in seemed to ‘fade— 
seemed to grow dim—unreal. Only the 
music was real. Only the music and vi- 
sions it brought me. Visions as beautiful 
as the wind blown clouds and drifting 
moonlight that long ago inspired the mas- 
ter composer. It seemed as if the master 
musician himself were speaking to me— 
speaking through the medium of music— 
not in words but in chords. Not in sen- 
tences but in exquisite melodies! 


A Complete Triumph! 


As the last notes of the Moonlight 
Sonata died away, the room resounded 
with a sudden roar of applause. I found 
myself surrounded by excited faces. How 
my friends carried on! Men shook my 
hand—wildly congratulated me—pounded 
me on the back in _ their enthusiasm! 
Everybody was exclaiming with delight 
—plying me with rapid questions. .. . 
“Jack! Why didn’t you tell us you could 
play like that?” 

. » « “Where did you learn ?”’—“How 
long have you studied ?”—“Who was your 
teacher ?” 

“T have never even seen my teacher,” I 
replied. “And just a short while ago I 
couldn’t play a note.” 

“Quit your kidding,” laughed Arthur, 
himself an accomplished pianist. “You’ve 
been studying for years. I can tell.” 

“T have been studying only a_ short 
while,” I insisted. “I decided to keep it 
a secret so that I could surprise all you 
folks.” 

Then I told them the whole story. 
“Have you ever heard of the U. S. School 
of Music?” I asked. 

A few of my friends nodded. “That’s 
a correspondence school, isn’t it?” they 








Study at Home or at our College one of our practical Business 
CG > til lai . Get Free booklet. 
Greenfield Business College, Dept. 11, Greenfield. Ohio 






izers earntrip. Student Tours, 238 BackBay ,Boston 


exclaimed 


rose and gave _ revolv- Free Demonstration Les- 
ing piano stool a quarter . son. 
of a turn, just as I had Pick Your “The free book arrived 
seen an imitator of Pad- Instrument promptly. I started in 
erewski do in a vaude- that very night to study 
ville sketch. Piano Violin the Demonstration Les- 
“What do you think of orese Clarinet son. I was amazed at 
his execution?” called a oo a how easy it was to play 
voice from the rear. Trombone Harp this new way. Then [ 
“We’re in favor of it!” Piccolo Mandolin sent for the course. 
came back the answer, Guitar — Cello “When the course ar- 
and the crowd rocked Hawaiian Steel Guitar rived I found it was just 
with. laughter. ng Singing as the ad said-—as easy as 
_, Piano Accordion A.B.C.! And the les- 
Voice and Speech Culture oH. U.t aNd, AS tne les 
Then I Started to Play Harmony and Composition sons continued they got 
4 Drums and Traps easier. Before I knew it 
Instantly a tense silence Automatic Finger Control I was playing all the 
fell on the guests. The Banjo (Tenor, Plectrum or pieces I liked best. Noth- 
laughter died on their lips 5 string) ing stopped me. I could 
as if by magic. I played play ballads, classical 
through the first few bars : numbers or jazz, all with 
of Beethoven’s immortal Moonlight So- equal ease! And I never did have any 
nata. I heard gasps of amazement. My special talent for music!” 
friends sat breathless—spellbound! ve a a , " , 


Play Any Instrument 


You too, can now teach yourself to be an ac- 
complished musician—right at home—in half 
the usual time. You can't go wrong with this 
simple new method which has already shown 
almost half a million pupils how to play their 
favorite instruments. Forget that old-fashion- 
ed idea that you need special “talent.” Just 
read the list of instruments in the panel, de- 
cide which one you want to play and the U. S. 
School of Music will do the rest. No matter 
which instrument you choose, the cost in each 
case will be—just a few cents a day. No mat- 
ter whether you are a mere beginner or al- 
ready a good performer, you will be interested 
in learning about this new and wonderful 
method, 


Send for Our Free Booklet and 


Demonstration Lesson 


Thousands of _ successful students never 
dreamed they possessed musical ability until it 
was revealed to them by a remarkable ‘“‘Musi- 
eal Ability Test’? which we send entirely with- 
out cost with our interesting free booklet. 

If you are in earnest about wanting to play 
your favorite instrument—if you really want to 
gain happiness and increase your popularity— 
send at once for the free booklet and Demon- 
stration Lesson. No cost—no obligation. 
Right now we are making a special offer for 
a limited number of new students. Sign and 
send the convenient coupon now—before it’s 
too late to gain the benefits of this offer. In- 
struments supplied when needed, cash or credit, 
U. 8. School of Music, 63 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City, 

U. 8. School of Music, 

63 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send_me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 





Your Own Home”, with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I aim interested in the following course 
Have you above instrument? 

I itscciccdntnnvisussvnnane engeecesseese 

(Please write plainly) 
DID carcinescratnsectasactsivignensvcinsincnminanl 
a ioiscksacseccntssonncistesaiaiets  ioicicnscasecetccevedeess 















































cover. 
ENVELOPES 


PHOTO STYLE 






you a free sample of this souvenir. 





Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 
comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 


Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 


If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour 
at commercial speed without physical strain. 

We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose 
pupils have been supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER 
METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents, Address our nearest office, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


655 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


School Souvenirs 


For 1925-1926 School Year 


}-4 Our new souvenir No. 2 (3-%x6-%) has Ripple Finish, | 14... 
§ Tan cover, Relief Printed in colors, with 8 insert pages of 
new material, hand lettered and illustrated. Inserts are 
old ivory color and harmonize beautifully with the tan 


The small illustration shows the envelope we had es- 
pecially made for these souvenirs, exactly matching the 
souvenir covers and printed as illustrated. 
include these special high grade envelopes. 


On page opposite pupils’ names we have a new and novel | 9970" 4'97 75 
design suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. ! 4o......... M6Bsessccct 5.40 
If photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add | Additional copies (above 40) 
2¢ for each souvenir for the additional photo. We can copy | With photo, 
any size photo to size required. If your photo is in folder, See 
remove if practical. Your photo will be returned. | 
YOU SEND TO US 
Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be 
printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 


Remittance must accompany your order. We pay the postage. 
If you will write us a postal we will be pleased to send 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, 0. 














Souvenir Prices 
(antity Without Photo With Photo 





| 7 for $1.58......$1.77 
Be icosevses 1 GT -ccccesee 1.88 
10... 1.85 1 
12... 
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Our prices 


PON 


32 






without Zeng Py seer ee 
cents each. 










































Address printed FREE 
Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper 
Smooth writing surface large sheets 
fee Distinctive envelopes, Exclusive 
Lhe gothic type. Rich dark blue ink. 
Use Silvertone yourself Also use when bestowing gifts 
Note Size 6x7 200 Sheets 100 Envelopes $1.00 
Personal Size 7x12 100 Sheets 100 Env. $1.50 
Executive Size 7 1-4x10 1-2 100shts & env $2.00 
Lower than store prices for unprinted kind 
Always remit with order. Add 10 percent west of Denver and 
outside U.S. your money back if not highly pleased. 
Silvertone Stationery Co., 33 Gay Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 
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ae **Good- by”’ 
ae Souvenir 
No. 55 
— Supplied 
aay fe ti eee “ Ne AR spook with or 
Sans : 5 ee without 
: special 
} - rinting for 
a J printing 
(A, ouvenir from Jour leacher pete A 
at Close of School #-— on inside 
i aes 5 
om by, httle desk ot school, good-by, pag Sa 
“Wave off to the folds and the apar shy ; also with or 
Yue belts of the books and the weodtand bells ‘ 
_ Ave cating us out to the vales aad: Baie without 
ut ae shan Pi piind dack in the fall you Prot 
4 s < 7 & re? + 
With wie a faugh anc never a Sigh photograph 
Good-by, tittle desk at school, good-by; of teacher 
or school. 





A New Closing Day Souvenir Booklet 


Cover in Colors—Inside Pages in Two Colors. 


BOOKLET WITH SPECIAL PRINTING: Size 514x314 inches with cover of white peb- 
bled bristol on which the design shown above is handsomely printed in colors. Inside there 
are four pages on two of which will be printed the name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, schoo! board, and pupils. The remaining two 
pages contain sentiments appropriate to Closing Day. The booklet is daintily tied with a 
silk cord. A photograph of the teacher or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside 
of the front cover, if ordered. Price with photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional book- 
lets ordered at same time, 12c each. Price without photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 
tional booklets ordered at same time, 9c each. 
BOOKLET WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING: Same as above except that in place of the 
special printing of names, etc., spaces are provided in ‘which the teacher may write the 
date, name of teacher and school, grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. Price 
with photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional booklets ordered at same time, 10c each, 
Price without photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 

When two or more teachers order together 10 per cent discount will be allowed on 

the entire lot. Transparent envelopes for the booklets are supplied with each order 

at no additional charge. A sample of this souvenir ‘will be sent upon receipt of 

four cents in stamps. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give the name and number of this souvenir (‘‘Good- 


by’? Souvenir No. 55) and the quantity desired. For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board, and pupils just as you want them to appear on the souvenirs. As many 
souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; ‘where pupils’ names 
exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. If photo- 
graph is desired on the souvenirs, send us any good kodak print or other good photograph 


of yourself or school securely wrapped and with your name and address on back. Per- 
fect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. Full remittance 
must accompany order. Send money order, bank draft, or currency, registered. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Sal 























50,000 Ideal Duplicators 

a4 \ = in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 

CATOR COMPANY 

'20South Wells St., Chicago 




























Basketry Materials Catalog and directions l5c. 


Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 EverettSt., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


M AKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c forsample andinst. KeetagCo., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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A New School Use for 
Passe Partout 


be mecong have discovered a new usefulness 
for this handy binding and picture framing 
material. They take a print of some famous 
painting, or a colored reproduction from a mag- 
azine, give it a coat of dissolved sealing wax, to 
protect the surface, and frame the picture with 
Passe Partout. It is then the subject for a lesson in 
art, and compositions written by the children. 
It is all so easy—no wonder the good idea has 
spread quickly. 
Send for the leaflet which tells how to use Passe Par- 
tout. The useful School Catalogue will also be sent 
you, both free. Dennison’s school supplies are carried 
by stationers, department stores and many druggists, 
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DENNISON’S, DEPT.C7,Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the School Catalogue and the Passe 
Partout Instruction booklet, free. 


NAME cccccnccccccccncccnccoscccoscccescscccesccs 





Address 
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Honoring Eugene Field 


It is thirty years since Eugene Fieijd 
died. Children have been hearing 
about him all that time and keeping 
him in their own particular Hall of 
Fame, but older folks have had a good 
deal else to think of. However, a 
little while ago it was learned that 
Field’s house in Chicago, where he and 
his family had so many happy days, 
where he played practical jokes on his 
friends, and where he wrote “Little 
Boy Blue,” “Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod,” and ever so many other poems 
—this house was to be torn down and 
replaced by apartments. The news 
made some of those older people sad, 
for they had been children once and 
Eugene Field was then in their Hall 
of Fame. Field was buried inconspic- 
uously in a Chicago cemetery, but his 
widow continued to hope that their 
home might be preserved as a memorial 
to the poet. Although this is not to be 
done, there is evidence that some meas- 
ure of honor is to be paid the “chil- 
dren’s laureate.” The Episcopal 
Church at Kenilworth, Ill., of which 
Eugene Field’s sister is a member, has 
decided to have its own Poet’s Corner, 
to which Field’s body will be removed. 
There will be a memorial window, and 
various mementoes. 

It is said also that Field’s study, 
with its delightful confusion of books, 
toys, dolls, historical trophies, and pic- 
tures is to be reproduced by the Chi- 
cago Historical Society. 


Charts Showing Posture 
Standards 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor is issuing a set 
of six charts on posture standards for 
boys and girls, intended for the use of 
physicians, nurses, physical-education 
teachers, and clinics. 

The charts were planned on the basis 
of extensive observation and measure- 
ment of school children by Dr. Armin 
Klein of Boston, who is in charge of 
posture clinics for the Massachusetts 
Genera] Hospital and the Department 
of Health of the city of Boston. They 
will be useful, it is believed, in afford- 
ing visual illustrations of posture types 
and groups for purposes of classifica- 
tion and comparison. In devising the 
charts it has been recognized that there 
are certain distinct types of physique 
and that the standards of good and 
bad posture must be considered in re- 
lation to the physical type. Three 
types of figures are shown for both 
boys and girls—the thin, the interme- 
diate, and the stocky. Each chart 
shows four silhouette figures illus- 
trating excellent, good, poor, and bad 
posture for one type of girl or boy. 

Descriptions of the distinguishing 
characteristics of excellent, good, poor, 
and bad posture are printed on each 
chart. In excellent posture, the charts 
point out, the head is up and the chin 
in; in good posture the head is slightly 
forward, in poor posture it is forward, 
in bad posture it is markedly forward. 
In excellent posture the chest is up 
and the breast bone is the part of the 
body farthest forward, in good posture 
the chest is slightly lowered, in poor 
posture it is flat, in bad posture it is 
depressed or sunken. In excellent pos- 
ture the lower abdomen remains in and 
flat, in good posture it is in but not 
flat, in poor posture it is relaxed and is 
the part of the body farthest forward, 
in bad posture it is completely relaxed 
and protuberant. In excellent posture 
the curves of the back are within nor- 
mal limits, in good posture they are 
slightly increased, in poor posture they 
are exaggerated, in bad posture they 
are extremely exaggerated. 

Each chart is approximately 24 x 34 
inches. A _ limited number of the 
charts are available for free distribu- 
tion; others may be secured from the 
Government Printing Office at 50 cents 
for the set of six, or 25 cents for a 
set of three charts showing either girls’ 
or boys’ standards. 





We shall oné day learn to supersede 
politics by education—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 
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Ip in class room 
problems ideas for holidays 
outlines of art work and 
similar ig Sig should 
write tol 


American Art Aid 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY J / 
CALIFORNIA 


Pedro J Lemos and 
John I. Lemes Directors 











fsthis famous almond-scented pink creme; contains 
costly imported complexion oil and beautifiers. A 


elous cleansing cre’ skin food and powder 
threein one. Used by millions. Guaranteed 
re, goente. f At | stores 


ainer, Tc; al origin al cake form 60c. Trial 
‘oes seergho new beauty b bookict free MES Mme. La Nore, 
pray Jo-ve-nay Bidg., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


‘TS, SEIM-PRAY 
Your Name and Address 


On 200 Sheets of ware 
and 100 Envelopes . YS 1 


Your name and address is staat in 
rich blue ink, four lines or less, on 
fine, crisp 6x7 inch bond paper. Choice 
of white, pink, blue or gray paper and 
mailed to you postpaid for $1.00. 
THE IDEAL HOUSEHOLD BUSINESS 
STATIONERY 


Order now! Money back if not entirely satis- 
fied. West of Denver and Foreign orders addifc. 


DOLLAR STATIONERY CO, 
701 National Bank Bldg. Sanford, Florida. 

























Delivered ef t your door, We pay the 
at Standard authors, Bae edi- 
ions, new ure 6 all at biggest 1 


write ne our great book cat- 
ae. = = +y-~y5 is re short 


coures, BS pad is so us 
mec merica' elena universities; 
ok lovers buy from you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Taesagen 


BROKER 
328 GLARKSON BUILDING, GHICAGO, ILL, 








PALMER PLY: 


£ Tray and Basket Bases 


Bored for reed weaving 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 
Y-BASE made of selected 
Pa ree Ply Pane! Immediate 
k Shipment. Quality Guaranteed. 
PALMER SO OOD BASE made of 
re-sawed kilndried dressed 2sides Bass- 
wood Lumber. No unsightly nail holes 
Sanded both sides and edge: 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumb St.,Chi go, Ill. 
































Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 
6-year guarantee. Given for selling 
only 20 10c —» eS Semoun Key- 
stone Gold 
name and A Bt, money; we 
trust you! 

KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 






















Dept. 3B10, Greenville, Fa. 
POEMS, PLAYS, DESCRIP- 
TI VK articles, etc., are wanted 
for publication. Submit Mss or 


write LITERARY BUREAU, 555, Hannibal, Mo. 










signed b 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Columbia University last year en- 
rolled 19,163 students in its Extension 
Department. 
were in its home study courses. 


At the opening of the present school 
year over five thousand students were 
registered in the normal schools of 
New York and eleven hundred in the 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 


A township board in New Jersey re- 


fused to furnish free transportation 
to two children, the only ones in that 
district who by reason of their location 
needed that service. The State Board 


of Education has ruled that such trans- 


portation must be provided. 


Dr. Elmer Burritt Bryan, at the re- 
quest of the trustees of Ohio Univer- 


sity, has reconsidered his resignation 
offered last June as president of the 


institution and accepted the office for 


five years at the same salary, $9,000 
a year. 


The result. of the examination last 


fall for admission to the normal 


schools in New Jersey showed that 42 


per cent of applicants failed. There 
were 542 students who took the tests. 
Arithmetic was the greatest stumbling 
block, and the students were best in 
spelling. 

In the white soap sculpture contest 
for junior students conducted by the 
Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York, Astrid Nonmark of Waukegan, 
Ill., won first prize for her entry “The 
Gobbler.” The interest manifested in 


this recent departure in art is strik- 


ingly shown by the fact that from one 
city alone, Harrisburg, Pa., 83 pieces 
were submitted. 


The Olive Rural School, near Porter- 
ville, Calif., has secured the coopera- 
tion of the postmaster and the man- 
ager of the local telegraph office in 
making its work practical. The pupils 
fill out applications for post office 
money orders, write telegrams on 
printed blanks, and learn how to trans- 
fer money by telegraph. The teacher 
of the school is Mrs. J. M. Blalock. 


The University of Rochester, in its 
Extension Division, is giving a course 
in Girl Scout Leadership. This 
course gives training in the technique 
of Scouting and the psychology of the 
young girl. Without doubt there are 
thousands of girls who want to join 
the Girl Scouts who are kept waiting 
because too few trained leaders are 
available, and any effort to supply the 
demand is worthy of note. 


Francis G. Blair, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Illinois has 
been endorsed by the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, representing 
40,000 members, as a candidate for 
president of the National Education 
Association at its meeting next July. 
Mr. Blair has been state superintend- 
ent for twenty years, and previous to 


that was a school principal in Buffalo, | 


N. ¥. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, expends annually more _ than 
$3,235,00 in training 9200 students, 
who have come from 450 different col- 
leges and teacher-training institutions. 
Last year fifty-five foreign countries 
sent 308 students. During the year 
the following degress were conferred: 
Doctor of Philosophy, 47 students; 
Masier of Arts, 1089 students; Bache- 
lor of Science (in Education), 535 
students. 


Teachers of the Newark high schools 
are promoting a vigorous campaign 
for higher salaries. In an open let- 
ter to the Newark Board of Education 
the principals of the four 
Newark high schools, these high school 
teachers ask a revision of the salary 


sehedule with $1,000 increase of maxi- 


mum for high school heads of depart- 
ments, head assistants and assistants, 
to be reached by regular annual incre- 


ments of $200. 


All-the-year sessions are proposed 
for the high schools of Omaha, Nebr., 
following the successful experience of 


the technical high school with the four- 
quarter plan. 
operating 48 weeks a year for seven 


This school has been 


Two thousand of these 
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Teachers’ Specials 





The items shown here are only a few of the many needed by the teacher in her daily work, which we 


are in a position to forward at once. 


to give you exceptionally close prices on your entire 
SUPPLIES of any description, consult our Teachers’ Catalog or write us. 


requirements 


Through our extremely large purchasing facilities we are able 


. QWWhen you need SCHOOL 


Every order is given personal attention. 








Short Plays for Closing Days 


Teacher, Kin | Go Home?-—A rural school epi- 
sode; 7 males, 3 females. Time, about 35 muin- 
Scene: A country schoolroom. The cast is 
elastic and more characters may be easily intro 
duced, Drills, recitations, etc., can be added. 

Price, 25 Cents. 


Comrades Courageous.—-Fighth grade play in 2 
acts; 6 males, 4 females. Time, 1 hour. The boy 
campers plan an exciting initiation for the new 
members of the Comrades Courageous. The cut- 
come is thrilling and unexpected. Price, 26 Cents. 


America in the Making.——Patriotic play and 
pageant; 1 act, 10 episodes. For about 40 boys 
and girls. The cast is elastic. Time, 1 hour. The 
story of America from its beginning up to ten 
o'clock last night. It may be played either in doors 
or out of doors, Easily produced, Price, 25 Cents. 


Educatin’ Mary.—Rural play in 1 act; 4 males, 

4 females. Time, 25 minutes. Scene: Easy in- 
terior, a living room. Urges higher education of 
country boys and girls. Mary goes to normal school 
and learns interior decorating. It means sacrifice 
for the parents, but it proves to be a blessing to all, 
Price, 25 Cents. 


Especially Appropriate for 
Children’s Performances 


The First Day of School. 


-Humorous entertain- 





ment, in 1 act; 8 males, 12 females Time, 30 
minutes, or longer with spec staltion. “Scene: | An 
old-time schoolroom. Assign these ‘kid’ parts to 
well-known grown-ups in your community, club or 
parish, and your entertainment will be one that the 
public won’t forget in a hurry. Price, 30 Cents. 
Good Morning, Teacher.—A_ schoolroom skir- 
mish; 8 males, 3 females, Time, 40 minutes 
Scene: Schoc room. A jaz ping ‘ly, syncopated 
bit of prose. Comedy, business and sn up py dialogue 
with a swing. Up to the minute humor. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
An Uninvited Member.—-Play for girls; 11 fe- 
males, Time, 35 minutes. Two interior scenes in 
a boarding school. A bevy of girls have a midnight 
spread and one inquisitive smaller one, net invited, 
secretes herself in the room, A te cher gives them 
a humorous and lively surprise. Price, 25 Cents. 
Comedy drama in 3 acts, 


A La reg Boy Seout, 


by Walter 
hours. 


Boy scout songs, 





ten Hare; 14 
Scene: 1 interior, 
Full of action and ginger that will please 
aims 


drills, 


tures of the play, 


males. Time, about 2 
a country grocery store, 
all boys. 
and mottoes are fea- 

Price, 25 Cents, 





Monologues and Dialogues for Little Folks 


Monologues for Young Folks.—-By Mayme Riddle 
Bitney. Fifty-four original, clever, humorous mono- 
logues for young people from six to sixteen or for 
monologists who impersonate children, Contains 26 
splendid selections, including opening and closing 
speeches in first part alone, Second part has 28 
more pieces for special occasions, 

Price, Paper Cover, 40 Cents. 

Country School Dialogues—By Mary L. Mona- 

Contains twenty-five humorous dialogues. 
man author had in mind the busy teacher of the 
country school who wishes to have an_ entertain- 
ment on the last day but who lacks the time to at 
tempt anything elaborate. They were, therefore, 
kept simple and an effort made to provide material 
suitable for all the eight grades. 

Price, Paper Cover, 40 Cents. 


Little People’s Bleve—_By Marie Irish. For 
children from 7 to 13 years of age, although some 
of the simpler parts may be taken by younger ones. 
Children enjoy dressing up and impersonating older 
people and especially to act upon the stage “just 





like big folks.”’ 


Especially Good for Entertainment 


at the Close of School 


Complete 


descriptions of costumes 


and directions for presenting 


Price, 


Merry Little Dialogues. 
A splendid collection of th irty-eight original comic 


dialogues for little 


widely used works ‘of an author whos 
and valued by many thousands 


known 
over the country. 


demand for clever 


forced or stilted, 


Tho Friday Afternoon 8 
T 


popular pieces 
folks; 
This is just the b 
wanted for all gri 
braces a choice 

miscellaneous pie 
and Readings 
logues. 


pages, 


short, ‘une 


people, 


It is hely 
juvenile 


and which 
spontaneous humor of chil 


Price, 
) er 
di isin 1 
ook for s¢ 


ades of pu 


variet y of humorous, 
c Contents 95 
for old pupils, 29 for children. 7 Dia- 
It is one of the 
ers’ on the market offered 
New edition. 


Paper Cover, 40 Cents. 
By Willis N. Bugbee. 


‘his is one of the most 
» material is 
‘of people all 
jing to meet the constant 
dialogues which are not 
involve the natural, 


Paper’ Cover, 40 Cents. 
peaker.—-A collection of 
voys and girls; for little 
1es fe xv boys ‘and girls, 
hools where something js 
nile, The collection em- 
pathetic and 
Recitations 


best and largest “ 
at this price. 160 


Price, Paper Cover, 40 Cents, 





Dodson Bird Pictures at One-Half Regular Price 


This beautiful set, printed on good 
colors, contains the following: Mink, 
Fox, Horse, Cow, sheep, Lion, 
Pheasant 





Twenty-four Pictures 
Regular Price $1.00 














Oposstm, 
merican Eagle, Mocking Bird, Robin, 
Golden Pheasant, Prairie Warbler and American 


quality 
Fox, Squirrel, 
Red Squirrel, P 


Barn 


Catbird, 


enamel paper, size 
Ground Hog, 


eacock, W: 
Red Bir 
Owl. 


7x9 inches, in natural 
Raccoon, Skunk, Gray 
oodpecker, Ring Necked 
d of Paradise, Blue Jay, 


Price Now if ordered with 


other 
This offer lasts only till May 1, 1926 


supp 


lies 50 cents. 





SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction Paper 

50 Sheets Assorted Colors, 

9 a ”» 5 


J 2) eee F 
50 Sheets any one color, 
9x12 eabernnantanresee._..@ 

100 Sheets Poster Paper, 
9 2, assorted colors .35 

100 Sheets Poste Paper, 
9x12, any one color 5 

500 Sheets Manila or Gray 
Drawing Paper, 9x12 1.0 


500 Sheets Manila. or Gray 

Drawing Paper, 6x9 ,.60 
500 Sheets Ww hite Drawing 

Paper, 9x12 50 
509 Sheets White Drawing Paper, 6 x -70 
500 Sheets Theme Paper, 8 x 0% No tis .65 
“ a Primary Paper, 7x8%4, % in. rul- 
50 "sheets Coated Paper, 9x a2 
50 Sheets” Biack Coated Paper for silhouette cut- 

ting, 9x12 60 








KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 


Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
= blunt points. Pre- 


No. 273B Blunt End, noua finish, ea 


No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated, 


This kit, carefully se- 
lected, js made up of 
the following items: 
tube paste 

blue pencil 

red pencil 
penholder and pen 
box paper clips 
box rubber bands 
pair 6 in. scissors 
hox gummed 
patches 
ink and 
eraser 
box goid stars 


pencil) 


eh a tt et ek et 





Price Complete Post- 
pald only......$1.0 


JOINTED ANIMALS 


T 
and 





wie) we 











INTE Whe 


en animals 


jointed, 


ional val 


n the ani 
ing to directions the set has a real ed- 


in sections to be cut 
making movable toys, 
mals are colored accord- 


le, 


oy ucat 
g re @) —§ ‘The animals in the set are: The 
Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhi- 
ANIMALS § noceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow, 
pa put and Sheep. _ Printed on a good quality 
of cardboard, stiff enough to stand 
alone, size 7x 9%, fasteners furnished 


with each set, 
Price, per set, 


box, 
yell 
med 
crm 
No. 
Per 





which is put up in an attractive box, 
CIO GF BORA encsccscestccesens $ .3 


COLORED CHALKS 


The cole 


tainable incl 


ww, blue, 

lum gree 
ison. 

504 Per 


GORE inccecee 


No. 504 Colored chal ks for use on 
blackboard are 


put up 24 sticks toa 
rs are the brightest ob- 
uding purple, orange, 


bright red, 
black and 


dark green, 
n, brown, 


Ne 
ncemicnies Ge 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
This carefully selected set of juvenile books should 


be included in every primary 


school library. |The 


right kind of. books will cause most any child to 


form the good ha 
educational as w 
pages to book, 


The Arabian Nig! 
Robin Hood 


bit of re ading. These 


ell) as int 


Books in 
its 


Tl books are 


resting. About 300 


size 6x8% 


Series 
Grimm's Fairy Tales 
Treasure Island 


Lamb’s Tales from Heidi 
Shakespeare Bible Stories Everyone 
Alice’s Adventure in Should Know 
Wonderland Pinocchio 
Kidnapped Robinson Crusoe 
Hans Brinker 
Price each $ 1.25 
The Complete Series of 12 books . 13.40 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Sensible Seat Work. 


Full 


of suggestions for mak- 


ing and using seat work and busy materials. 
ia) re ; .40 
Active Games. A new colle ction of games for the 
school room and _ playcrounc .40 


Poems Teachers Ask For, 


chuck 


school. 


teen pages 
popular in 
Nature Study. 
interesting way 


full of 


A_ book that tells 
what 
birds, animals, flowers, eto.. 


they 


Two hundred ‘and four- 
poems that are most 
; 1,00 


children. in an 
want to know about 





A nominal handling charge of 256 cents Is necessarily made on orders for less than $1.00. 


Postage is prepaid, on items listed, anywhere in the United 
ed on cash accompanying orders except on Premium orders, 


Prices are bes 


States. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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For fast, clean lettering, 
use this new Pen! 


OO much trouble to make big, clear 

flash cards? To have title cards for 
displays of the children’s work? To 
letter anything big and strong? 


Not if you use Esterbrook Drawlet 
Pens. They eliminate the uncertain 
brush, the smeary crayon! You can get 
them just the right size and shape for 
your purpose. Dip one in ink or color, 
then simply write! 


Send for free booklet describing the 
full range of 17 sizes and styles of Draw- 
let Pens. It gives simple instructions for 
using them most easily and effectively. 






ESTERBROOK PEN M’F’G CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Esterticok _ 


DRAWLET 
PENS 


FREE -TO 


TEACHERS 
Read Ad. Below 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yyw" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value nee "sand Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
J ap abvite ie See Batt to tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 


their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season ‘important as cleaning the teeth, 


Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
/ parents of your pupils. We will / with the 20 or more names and 









































send you, not asample, butareg- addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 








: \ 
hi to these four NDON'S for pupils’ health 


f KONDON'S 
fe tS CATARRHAL JELLY 


Sales Manager Wanted 


Well established firm with product world most needs is preparing for expansion. We want 
a man 25-35, who has the ambition, initiative and energy to work into position of man- 
ager. Should make $4,000 to $6,000 per year while preparing for promotion, Applicant 
must he Christian_ (protestant) with college education, character and ideals very highest ; 
must be interested in humanity, love people and have genuine desire to help make the 
world better, Personal interview desired, Confidential, Write fully, 


W. A. POTTENGER, 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


ENTERTAINMENTS pe daines ~ 


Ask forloan of handsome Portfolio of ved samples of 
How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drill engra' 
PLAYS Bev to Sep tent a. Folk Banwen, Coseetaen WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

AT HOME, CHURCH, VISITING CARDS, ETC. 








SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 
































Pageants, Musical Readings,Comie Son » Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shedow Plays, Tableaux, Spc a Entertainments for as different, modern, correct styles. Perfect workmanship. Rena- 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 2 as pe Pree. ne ct yoni Nations. Senital. With Hortfolio, 
a ill seni valuable boo! edding Etique 
ete. For alley ang occasions New Minstrel Shows, about correct procedure to avoid ao, Write qui ‘ake, 
Large catalog Fre: Musical Comedies, and Re- No obligation. Established 20 years. 
T. Ss. DENISON & co. vues, suitable for high schoo) HAUSLER & CO., DEPT. G-3, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


623 So. meena Dept. 68 f and college presentation, x ~ (~ 
CHICAGG For Sample Portfolio 













































years, and the plan has proved very 
satisfactory. A four-year class is 
graduated at the end of each twelve 
week quarter. Bright and energetic 
pupils may complete the entire course 
in three years. The other three high 
schools have already adopted an eight- 
week summer session. 


Tuition fees in the State secondary 
schools of Czechoslovakia are graded 
according to the incomes of the parents 
of pupils. 

A 54-acre tract of ground is being 
developed by the park department of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a recreational field. 
The tract adjoins one of Buffalo’s new 
standardized schools, which is itself 
situated on a 5-acre tract. 


Ten units of summer school or nor- 
mal school study, at least six units of 
which must be strictly teacher-training 
study in the principles, theory, or prac- 
tice of teaching, are now required in 
addition to high-school graduation, be- 
fore a resident of Nevada may obtain 
a third-grade certificate. 


An extensive school building cam- 
paign is in progress in a number of 
counties in Alabama, At present more 
than 100 buildings, many of them 
handsome structures of brick or stone, 
are in process of erection through aid 
granted by the State Department of 
Education. 


A farm on which is a fine old house 
overlooking the Charles River, has been 
donated to the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation. The gift has been form- 
ally accepted, and it is expected that 
the place will be developed into a coun- 
try club and resting place for teachers. 
It is located 21 miles from Boston. 


“Repeaters” in the Goshen, Ind., 
high school have been reduced about 10 
per cent by an effective system of 
checking up every two weeks children 
who are threatened with failure in 
their studies. Teachers and the prin- 
cipal co-operate in the effort to reduce 
student mortality, and problem cases 
are given special diagnosis and receive 
individual attention. 


Dr. David Lash Marsh of Pittsburgh, 
prominent Methodist minister and ad- 
ministrator of proved ability, has been 
chosen to succeed Dr. Lemuel H. Mur- 
lin as president of Boston University. 
He is forty-five years old. Dr. Marsh 
graduated from Boston University in 
1908. This institution, which ten years 
ago had 1,827 students, had 10,839 in 
June, 1925. 


A committee has been authorized by 
the Pennsylvania Board of Normal 
School Principals to prepare a five-year 
program for standard intelligence 
tests to be given to first-year students 
in the State normal schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. This board also authorized a 
committee to prepare a two-year pro- 
gram for advertising and presenting 
the worth of teaching as a profession 
to the youth of the Commonwealth. 


The School of Applied Social Science 
at Western Reserve University is con- 
ducting during the last half of this 
school year, a course on the Education 
of Children of Pre-School Age. This 
extension course is open to fathers, 
mothers, teachers, nurses and social 
workers. It is designed to afford train- 
ing in the control of conduct of young 
children, particularly in the home, and 
for the training of leaders of child 
study groups. 


A remarkable example of the best 
literary work done by secondary school 
pupils is the January 9 issue of The 
Scholastic, a magazine published in 
Pittsburgh. The issue is_ entirely 
student-written, except for a few news 
notes. Two pages are devoted to poems 
submitted in competition for the Witter 
Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize. Over 
8000 poems were submitted. So many 
stories, articles, essays, and other man- 
uscripts were submitted in the hope of 
inclusion in this issue that the judging 
required over a fortnight. The cover 
is a winter scene in color from an orig- 
inal linoleum cut by a high-school gir!; 
there is a story “The Maid of Dhur- 
lane Slough”; and other of the varied 
and excellent contents include “An In- 
terview with Anne Parrish,” “The 
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Read This Free Offer 





SEND NO MONEY. Order 72 of our High- 
est grade 5c pencils (brass tips, red erasers, 
No. 2 lead, any or assorted colors: yellow, 
red, green, lavender, blue, purple, maroon 
and black) with your School Name en- 
graved on pencils in 22 Kt. Gold. Sell the 
pencils to your pupils and on receipt of the 
proceeds we will send you any one of the 
following premiums: 
14 Kt. Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen. 
5x8 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes. 
One Dozen Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs. 
Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharpener. 
3x5 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes. 
Pure Silver Eversharp Pencil. 





INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCIL SETS 


Names in 22 Kt. Gold. One name to a box. 
For Gifts, Awards, Prizes, Closing Day Exercises. 
Box of 3 pencils, 25 cts; 10 boxes or more, 20 cts. a box. 
Box of 6 pencils, 35 cts; 8 boxes or more, 30 cis. a box. 
Box of 12 pencils, 55 cts; 5 boxes or more, 50 cts. a box. 
Fancy Boxes. Highest grade 5c pencils. 8 colors. 
Pencil sets cash with order. Postage Free. 


The Dayton Pencil Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


















ONE TO A 
CUSTOMER 


Just to Introduce 
RADEX DIAMONDS 


The most radiant, perfect substitute for real diamonds, 
RADEX GEMS are worn by fashionable society with: 
out fear of detection. 
We sa send Sten choice of solitaire or dinner ring, 
“—" 3 farting Silver yy postpaid on 
0, our oe ge A etal — Send 
our name ress 
showing size. J ae 


$1.00 Is All You Pay 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 
RADEX SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Dept. J-3 Providence, R. t. 



























A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


+ Trados Model No. 25 corrects now all 
») x {ll-shaped noses quickly painlessly, per- 
tly and comfortably at home, It 


‘or years recommended by ph 
-16 poate of experience in manu 
Shapers isat your service. 
unior for children. Write 
fae testimonials and free booklet, which 
tells you how toobtain a perfect look- 
ing nose, 
Awarded Prize Medal by big Wemble 
Exposition, London, Engla: nd. J 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2504 Binghamton, N. Y. 

















OUR NAME & ADDRESS 
TS 





abe real distinction to — cor- 
craft Bond’? let by using our *‘Master- 
cral ey size 6x7) 





f. 
SATISFACTION. GUARANTEED. POST 


108 court ae ¥) PAID 














TEACHERS’ ATTENTION 


Send fifty cents (50 cents) for our 
special catalog of School Pictures, 
which will be credited on your first 
order for $10.00. 


THE CULVER ART & FRAME CO., 
Westerville, Ohio. 























\EARN LADIES’ 
QwRIST WATCH 


S tae wrist watch of latest design, 
6-jyewel guaranteed movement, 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 






"cording osm Catalog ent with Sale Sad 
v no money, just name aod address 
U. S. SUPPLY CO, Dept, P7227. 





come 
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? 1 forol 
A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation ‘for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 











Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 
travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
— all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ng work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
saining and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reet for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. M 800 Cuyahoga Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























Your choice of the World’s best 
typewriters — Underw 

ington, Oliver—full size 
model, completely rebuilt an 
refinished. brand new. 

smashed down to half, Act quick 


$ 
2 and it’s your. 
Just send ourt name and address and we will mail you our 


ATALOG id, fully de machine In 
actual Dhotorrenbs of ech beaatifal ‘machin tal colors. tells 


every detail of our direct-to-you payment plan 
tremendous saving. No pa eed aiateras Still time if ryte aeue 


International Typewriter or enenge 
386-188 W. Lake Street. 


CRACKED LIPS 


made soft and smooth by 
daily use of healing, soothing 


‘Ientholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y., Wichita,Kans. 














Are You Teaching the CIVIL WAR 
and the Years of Strife Preceding It? 


if you are, send Five Cents for a sample copy of 

“EXPANSION AND DISSENSION”. With this 
outline in the hands of your pupils, no dictation will 
be needed to supplement their text-books. 


SAMUEL O,. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 24x34. Free Samples, 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


i BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, marvelous 
[EDODYNE The oa sone almost stant Tho Be sehen 
Fapishes sas t Prasic. THEN ¥ U Wik 


HAVE 
“SENT ON TRIAL 


IT want to have relief from Banio: wan 
know pleasure of foot comfort. TT wile eiediyn ng 
yeorete tosend youst box of Soivent. to try. Sim Sa Ewene 


“T'want to try PEDUDY NE. 
Dept. N7 N 708 
Chicago, Illinois 


KAY LABORATORIES 
SIX . IDEAL PROJECTS PRACTICAL 


@ teacher 
Fimbody Ia them. Bound tely, The set $2. B00, Se fi it 4 
THE KENYON PRESS) ee Wiacsieoea wiacands isi 






























Modernized Hamlet,” “The Chateaux 
of the Loire,” ““My Experiences as a 
Dog Musher, » “Liberia and Firestone,” 

book reviews, etc. 


A story-telling club as a class activ- 
ity furnishes to girls in the upper 
classes of Brocton (Mass.) high school 
an opportunity for self-expression. 
At monthly meetings a carefully 
planned program is carried out, and 
stories appropriate to the season are 
told. The stories may be learned ver- 
batim or told in the girls’ own lan- 
guage. They are rehearsed with a 
faculty supervisor before telling, the 
aim being to tell a story that will ap- 
peal to children of the first to the fifth 
grade. The girls are frequently called 
upon to speak on special occasions in 
school, and often go out in teams to 
entertain children in their schoolroom 
celebrations. 


“Captain Mollie” Not 
Forgotten 


Early in April an interesting cere- 
mony will take place at West Point. 
The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution have, after a long search, located 
the grave of “Captain Mollie” Corbin, 
the first woman to take a soldier’s 
part in the war of independence, and 
now her body is to be removed from 
Highland Falls, N. Y., to West Point. 
A monument will be erected over the 
grave and a tablet placed in the neigh- 
boring church. “Captain Mollie” dis- 
tinguished herself at the battle of Fort 
Washington on upper Manhattan Is- 
land. Her husband, a gunner, was 
struck down by a ball. She took his 
place at the cannon and remained there 
until she herself was wounded severely. 
After the surrender, she was paroled 
to General Greene across the Hudson 
at Fort Lee, and later was sent with 
other wounded to Philadelphia. 

As a reward for her heroism the 
Supreme Council of Philadelphia on 
fone 29, 1779, granted her an award 
of $30 and recommended her for a pen- 
sion, which was granted soon orgs 
She received a regular allowance of “ 
soldier’s half pay and the value of an 
suit of clothes each year” until she 
died. Her battle wounds were the ul- 
timate cause of her death. 


According to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, there is waste amounting to $250,- 
000,000 in the rural schools of the 
United States because of pupil ab- 
sences. The attendance of 72,120 
children in 70 counties of 10 states was 
examined. The average total atten- 
dance was only 141.7 days in the year. 
Half the children had attended school 
less than seven and a half months, a 
fourth less than five months, over an 
eighth less than three months. In 
schools ‘having nine-month terms, the 
average attendance was 70% com- 
pared with 60% in seven-month terms. 
Pupils who had less than 130 days of 
schooling fell a year and a half behind 
grade in reading and spelling ability. 
The Bureau ascribed this condition 
partly to “the erroneous attitude of 
parents in considering it less serious 
for the younger than for the older 
children to miss school.” Many trivial 
excuses for absence were given. 


Statues, busts, bas-reliefs and 
plaques are very desirable for school 
decoration. The gifts of graduating 
classes frequently take this form. It 
will therefore be a matter of real in- 
terest to a great many among our 
readers to know of a place where art 
work of any of these or allied forms 
can be secured. The Chicago Statuary 
Manufacturing Company, 401 N. Des- 
plaines Street, send out a catalog show- 
ing almost unlimited designs and sub- 
jects in these lines. Their claim to 
have one of the finest and most com- 
plete assortments of ancient, mediaeval 
and modern sculpture would seem to 
be fully justified by the contents of 
this catalog. Their product is also en- 
dorsed as being of the very finest class. 
In addition to their catalog subjects 
they cleanse byt repair art plaques 
and give special estimates for all 
branches of modeling. 
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The TAKAMINE 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 
Costs Only 


1925-1926 


ee 


/ Takamine Toothbrush Chart 
ent ge pe thre ne et Pe 














ws 


/ 


A thoroughly practical, eco- 
nomical Toothbrush, scienti- 
fically correct. It is heartily 
endorsed by thousands of 
our leading educators. Use 
the coupon below. 











One of these helpful 


charts, with 
for every day in the 
year, free with each 
Takamine Toothbrush. 


space 


| Takamine Corporation, 


—— BNI 





























Total amount enclosed $ 











Name.......... 


08 Rawson Street, State 
| LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Amounts 
{ | Ship me one gross of Takamine Tooth Brushes; price $7.00 Here 
| PIR 555k, tala an os act alan inbcaktndeanaiacotandedeeienaiemabenedéaida 
| Indicate number 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents each.... 
| | NOTE: In ordering TOOTH BRUSHES in less than gross lots add to 
wl remittance enough to cover postage as follows 
mn 
2 - eT “ a 
BI Number of East of Missis- West of Missis- | 
eo} a - rane r 
S| Brushes sippi River sippi River 
| | From l1to 7 3 cents 2 cents \ 
| From 8 to 14 4 cents 4 cents 
From 14 to 50 7 cents 10 cents 
From 50 to 100 10 cents 15 cents 





— 





Address 














Summer Work You’ll Enjoy 


Travel—New Experiences—Prosperity 
All Train Fare Paid 


F you want to get away for the summer, out of the usual rut into a con- 
] genial and lucrative occupation that will afford you travel, interesting 

experiences and, if you wish, a permanent business of your own, write us, 
The Educators Association is an organization of 11 years standing, formed 
to provide the public with the best product of its kind on the market, selling 
at the lowest price consistent with production costs. It is headed and backed 
by intelligent business men who employ only representatives of the highest 
moral standing for this work, and so train and educate them and direct their 
work that they are able to guarantee a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ 
or $210 for 60 days’ work, with all railroad fare paid. How much more they 
earn depends on themselves. In 1925 Alice Willey earned $2,797.20 in 90 
days, Emma V. P. Marshall $1,691.82 in 78 days, Anna B. Young $1,200.00 in 
60 days, Edna Dorsey $1,484.00 in 80 days. 
The best way for you to measure your ability is to learn the results obtained 
by other people—teachers who like yourselves have determined to earn, 
learn and travel and who 


" 7 ca I was a teacher in the public 
have succeeded. You can schools before becoming a member 
do the same. of the Educators Association. I 

a have never yet regretted making 
Remember, we equip the change. ei 
you, teach you how to My earnings now are limited only 
sell ‘ ilrog by my own ability not by the 
fa : 2 | eae re yon dictates of some one higher, which 
are an guarantee you is my greatest incentive for work 
at least $360 for 90 days’ Another feature which influence d 
work, or $210 for 60 a pat heya pros. he zation was 
days’ work. _Many teach- rhe rapid promotions received for 
ers are earning from $10 consistent work have proved a 
to $25 a day (average). source of inspiration for further 
We'll tell you all about Ptah he 
th t - nit N, b : With best wishes for prosperity, 
em, ust write, Oo ObD- am Sincerely, 
” (Miss) Evsig McCutLouan. 


ligation. We merely want 
to tell you what others 
are doing. Fill out the 
coupon now. 











Educators Association, 


Educators: Ass’n, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











° GENTLEMEN: I am interested in your plan whereby I am 
303 Fifth Avenue, guaranteed a minimum of $360 for 90 day J aaah or $210 for 60 
days’ work. I understand that 1 would probably earn several 
New York times this amount, 
First of all, send me your free booklet telling what others have 
earned, where they worked and complete details of your plan. I 
understand this does not obligate me, 


This Coupon will 
bring our interest- 
ing book of facts | 








Poe eeUUCEUOCOOUOOOSOOSSOOCOOCOCC EOC C eee eee eee 

















Only the L. C. Smith Has All 
These Features 

Ball bearings (636 of them) at all points 
of wear and friction, All the writing al- 
ways in sight. Non-shift carriage. 
Silent in operation. 2-color ribbon. Back 
spacer, Tabulator. All the latest operat- 
ing conveniences. Beautiful—renewed. 
GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS. 

Send No Money.-—Just mail the coupon, 
Typewriter will be shipped you for 10 
day trial. See how speedy and easy it 
runs, the perfect work it turns out. 


SENSATIONAL SALE GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 


Yours For 10 Days FREE 


The Only Ball Bearing Typewriter 


Take advantage of ths TYPEWRITER BARGAIN— 
these EASY TERMS! A genuine Ball Bearing L. C. 
Smith— GUARANTEED 5 YEARS-—~at a 40% saving. 








SEND 
NO 
MONEY 


No Red Tape 
No Obligation 


$62.00 


down 











--if you decide to keep it 


If you don’t think it the finest, easiest 
running machine you ever used, return at 
our expense. But you’ll want to keep 
it, You can by paying $3 down, $5 
monthly until our Special Price of $66.20 
has been paid. 


Free to You--Now ! 


Now the time to buy. Complete Course 
in Touch Typewriting, Tools, Water- 
proof Cover FREE. Take advantage of 
this LOW PRICE, EASY TERMS 
OFFER. We may never be able to 
offer it again, 





ee 























SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP., 623-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Mail Ship me the L, ©, Smith Typewriter F. O. B, Chicago. I will deposit $3 with 
m the express agent on arrival, subject to 10 days’ trial. If I keep it I will send 
; This you $5 a month until the $63.20 balance of the special $66.20 price is paid. 
The title to remain in you until then, It is understood that I have 10 days to 
Co examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it, I will repack and 
upon return to the express agent who is instructed to return my $8. You are to give 
and Save your standard 5-year guarantee, 
pe a ane pO A OCR oN VNC IE SE EE Ty Ne 
$40. Address .......... eae sila platens 
an. Vemseekaue SEEN) eck. nheeweresmmme 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC. prepared 
PLAYS I ‘ . Si oe ORATIONS, to order. Outlines furnished. 


ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 





Translations made. Let us know your wants, MILLER LITERARY 
AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





“THE 101 BEST SONGS” 


















othe i 
ed and One § 


m 





tomy each b 100 lots f o. b. Chi- 
cago. $1.00 per doz. prepaid, Less than 
12, 10c each prepaid. ws 





America’s Most 
Popular Song Book 


OMPILED to 

meet the needs 
of the progressive 
musicteacherinevery 
school, the “101 Best 
Songs” contains a 
thoroughlyrepresent- 
ative collection of the 
best songs for school 
use and special occa- 
sions. Over 7,000,000 
copies have been sold. 


The CABLE 
COMPANY 


Book Division 


1216 Cable Building 
Chicago 











Send for free sample 
copy 
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1926 Humane Poster Contest 


The Department of Humane Educa- 
tion of The American S. P. C. A., is 
about to launch its Fifth Annual 
Humane Poster Contest for elementary 
school children in Greater New York. 
The subject of humaneness is receiv- 
ing more and more attention each year 
and the poster work submitted in each 
succeeding contest shows marked im- 
provement. Money prizes will be 
eliminated in the 1926 contest and in- 
stead, medals will be generously dis- 
tributed and a spacial trophy pre- 
sented to the school in each borough 
that sends in the greatest number of 
prize winning posters. 


Again the Metric System 


The long-continued effort to adopt 
the metric system in this country is 
still active, and it may be that the 
tables based on that system which ap- 
pear in most arithmetic books, may yet 
be something more than mere matters 
of interest or curiosity to school pupils. 

One of the first bills introduced in 
the present Congress was the Metric 
Standards Bill, sponsored by Fred A. 
Britten, Representative from Illinois. 
It provides for the gradual adoption 
of metric units of weights and meas- 
ures in merchandising throughout the 
United States after a transition period 
of 10 years. Under the proposed law, 
manufacturers will continue to use any 
measures they desire in production, 
but commercial transactions are to be 
on the decimal basis, already employed 
in United States coinage. The Britten 
Bill establishes familiar terms for the 
main metric units, for the meter may 
be called the “world yard,” the liter 
“world quart” and 500 grams “world 
pound.” 

Nation-wide interest in the issue is 
indicated by more than 100,000 peti- 
tions on file with the Department of 
Commerce, urging Congress to enact 
metric legislation. The States of IIl- 
inois, California, North Dakota, Ten- 
nessee and Utah through their legisla- 
tures have memorialized Congress to 
pass such a metric law. 


American Art Aid Bureau 


The American Crayon Company has 
called our attention to the service 
which their American Art Aid Bureau 
can render teachers. This bureau has 
recently been organized to furnish help 
to art teachers in need of suggested 
answers to problems and programs in 
their art teaching. This new depart- 
ment is under the direction of Mr. 
Pedro J. Lemos and Mr. John T. Lemos, 
the well-known authorities of Stan- 
ford University, California. Both of 
these gentlemen have had wide ex- 
perience in the fine arts and crafts. 
(The latter is particularly well known 
to readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PriMARY PLANS because of the liberal 
amount of his handiwork which ap- 

ars regularly in its pages.) The 

emos brothers want to help teachers 
everywhere with general and specific 
helps. They will be interested in your 
problems and will cheerfully furnish 
you with the desired information. 

This American Art Aid Bureau has 
just published a thirty-two page book- 
let entitled “An Art Outline For Grade 
Teachers.” It consists of a general 
series of problems, compiled for class- 
room work. Successive steps for each 
grade and semester from the first to 
the eighth are carefully outlined in it. 
This program is offered grade teachers 
merely as a_ suggestion of the 
work which could be covered by the 
various grades but is so complete that 
it may be followed arbitrarily in de- 
tail, if desired. The American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio, or the 
American Art Aid, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, will be glad to fur- 
nish a copy free upon application. 
The service which this department will 
render is also free. 


It requires a sterner virtue than 
ood nature to hold forth the truth— 
that it is nobler to be shabby and honest 
than do things handsomely in debt.— 
Ewing. 
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A New Life-Like 





Statue of 


LINCOLN 


is now available, 
Other Statues and 
Busts of Washington 
and prominent men 
as well as modern 
classical and educa- 
tional Casts for School, 
Library and general 
decoration ranging 
from 1 ft. to 8 ft., 
priced $2.00 to $100.00. f, 


Just the thing for your 
Graduating Class. 
Send for our beautiful- 
ly illustrated 48 


page School 
Catalogue. 


iT 1S FREE. 


Chicago Statuary 
Mfg. Co. 


Cor.Kinzie &DesPlaines Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 



























WHY PAY BIG MONEY 
FOR YOUR EASTER HAT? 


You can easily learn Millinery dur 
ing spare minutes in your home in ly 
weeks, 

Start a Millinery “Shoppe” 
$1200 to $5000 a year 

Write immediately for free Milli 
nery book containing sample lessons 
from this wonderful course. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. N832 Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR BIG CATALOG FRE 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 

Pe" We catalog and send by mail, at a big¢™"™"I 
saving toyou over25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individua’ with alltheir 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card wil bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Display Pictures and Other 
Material With 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

Securely Hold Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 


EVERY TE. ACHER in an ungraded School, 
should have ‘‘PHONICS”, 

a Child’s Workbook, by Lillian Talbert of the State 

Teachers College, San Francisco. 

This is a booklet carrying out Dr. Burk’s plan of individuul 

instruction, Order Now. Price 40c postpaid. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


VISUALIZE, MOTIVATE STUDY 


Develop Children’s Constructive Powers 
21 years classroom experience convinced a Normal Colleze 
teacher of the need for Scientifically made outline maps 
Unable to find them-he made Perfected 
**Lightline’’ Outline Maps are now available for general 
use. Request sample, Booklet “‘Outline Map Possibilities” 
l5 cents. THE KENYON PRESS, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


~PLAYS— 


Ask for List K, describing the best plays of 
1 publishers r ded for young peo- 
ple. These plays are also to be had through 
our Library Service. Send for circular. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
S9 East Adams Street, Chicago, Ilinois 









































LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, 


30 Days FREE Trial 
irect f: ress 
prepaid, Save $10to81s. Many models. Easy 


payment —ony, $5 a month, Write today 
or bicyele catalog and marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. H28, 
ERS 


YPEWRIT 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. 3i0up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial, 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices, 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121 N.Franciseo, Ohieago, ili. 


hd Send for 
Basketry Supplies iis.’ 
UPHOLSTERY AND REED SUPPLY CO., 724 11th St.,N.W., Washington, D. C. 
KODAK FILMS—yitie Meet pan Hi 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OH‘0. 


Cedar Falis, lowa 


























r) Invitations, Announcements,Etc. 

100 in petint fetter! dpfiodins two 

COGING seavinre tes, 
Wihe ‘of samples. 

N. Ott Engraving Co., 1042 Chestnut $t., Philadelphia, Ps. 
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Seibert School Souvenirs 


Today a Happy Custom 


Ribbon Souvenir Bookmark 
aber “t 


1 


We have added 
to our line of 
gifts a wonder- 


mney 


PLEASANT VALLEY SCHOOL 


Grown from a novelty years ago to a happy custom today, the little remembrance at the close of fully fine silk BE pet ee: 
school is always cherished by pupils. It is the last personal touch from the teacher-—one that boys * Antrim County, Penna 
ribbon  souve- /* 1925-1926 


and girls long remember, one that parents interpret as a vital interest in their children, 
last expression of your personality bringing to a happy end the school year. nir. The illus- 
LEADERS FOR 26 YEARS— Attractive and in good taste, Seibert Souvenirs are always the stand- 
ard of appropriateness, They carry a welcome thoughtfulness, 


Twenty-six years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed and today they are more popular ery be: ' 
“hat - : of its eauty. 
Careful designing and appropriate copy, typical of the messages they express, have : t 


than ever, 
made them the standard. 


SOUVENIR NO. 2 


of souvenir is 3% x 6% inches, contains 12 pages. 


You will like this souvenir, its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all com- 
bine in making it a most popular one. You cannot go wrong in specifying it. 


SAMPLES FREE. WRITE A POST CARD FOR SAMPLES OF OTHER STYLES 


BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. 
are made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards, 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs be sure to send us a photo of yourself 
or schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the back, 


photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear photo, 
if your photo is enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 


PRICES OF NUMBER 25 


10 or less without photo. $1.75 


Different in design and entirely new in style. 
engraved souvenir illustrated at left, is the very latest. 
of heavy pebbled stock and is engraved (not printed) in beautiful colors, 
a very appropriate greeting from teacher to_ scholars. 
poem entitled ‘Close of School,’ appropriately illustrated, written especially for this souvenir. On 
the third page we print for you the following: name of ‘school, district number, township, county 
and state. Also name of teacher, scholars and school board, 
superintendent if you wish them. Souvenir is bound with a silk cord as shown in engraving. Size 





They are steel engraved and or without 
photo. } PUPILS 
We will make a small photo Kink Tobie: Catharine Timmer 
for each souvenir. Your photo will be returned uninjured. We can copy a small or large Prices: 8 or less Dich Senneker deanelte Shooks 
Remove and send picture only $1.90 Addi- Marian Drenth Cora Vininer 
shan I 10 August Brown Hermina Senoeker >” 
lonal ones c Leona Brown Wilhelmina Goe: ? 
WHEN YOU ORDER send name of ae Gerld Drenth pvabsy antic ut . 
school, district number, Me each, If photos Kenneth Osterbaan James Rubingh , 
city, county, state, teacher, scholars, nal 
school board, county superintendent. Fe desired add George Brown Anthany Shogks } 


Additional ones, 9c each 


10 or less with photo. $1.95 





Additional ones, 11¢ each 


The above prices include an condone for enclosing 
transparent 
_ Assured 


each souvenir. This envelope is made o 
= All of our goods are sent postpaid. 
ivery 10c. Orders replaced if lost in mails. 


Seibert Printing Company, 


It is the 


JOSEPHINE: DOCTER, 1 Teacher 


tration gives 
but a faint idea 


It is 7 inches 
This double-folded, steel long and 23f in- | 
The first ae contains ches wide, } 
On three of the pages appears a splendid printed on real 
silk ribbon. We 
print on the rib- 
bon just as 
shown here, 
Can be had with 


We also print the grades and county 





Grades or year will also be printed 
if desired. 

REMITTANCE must acompany all 
orders, Send P. O, or Express Money 
Order or registered letter if possible. You can’t go 


2 cents extra for George Sprinekez, Co. Supt!) | 7 
each souvenir. SCHOOL BOARD 
Harm Timmer, Director 

John Brown, Treasurer 











Stamps and personal check accepted John Goe: Moderator 
Je- | only when other forms of remittance wrong if you et 
are impossible. a 
order this ele- ay she 
° 4 Pie ge % ’ ped 
Dept. 26, Dover, Ohio gant souvenir. tk sah, YEE th ; ; 











Teachers and Religion 


The subject “What Would Jesus Say 
to Teachers to-day?” is rather a start- 
ling one, but it was recently developed 
in a way that will bear wider circula- 
tion than that of a city newspaper. 
The speaker was the Rev. Justin W. 
Nixon, D.D., minister of Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Rochester, N. Y. He 
said in part: 

“Jesus would be wonderfully sympa- 
thetic with the emphasis to-day upon 
the child. You teachers believe that 
the education of children is the most 
important task of civilization. Jesus 
would agree with you. 

“He would say that the teachers, be- 
cause they guide the lives of children, 
stand at the crossroads of history. 
Whether our civilization becomes, in 
the end, a debacle of blasted hopes 
and false promises or a triumphant 
achievement of the spiritual nature of 

man depends very largely upon you. 
He would say that the teaching profes- 
sion must, accordingly, embrace in its 
ranks the finest character and ability 
that the world possesses. 

“Jesus would point out, we may be 
sure, that the great values of life are 
those which are not easily measured. 
They are the forces which issue from 
the unseen. Man does not live by in- 
telligence tests alone, but by faith, 
hope and love. Jesus would not agree 
that any man is truly educated who 
knows nothing at first hand of reli- 
gion. Nor would He agree that you can 
build an adequate civilization without 
a foundation of religious faith.... 

“Jesus would stress the importance 
of individual human beings against 
the over-importance of institutions. 
He would not despise institutions. He 
would use them. But when they got 
in the way He would brush them aside 
in order to reach the individual... . 

“Would He not find the key to the 
solution in the teachers themselves? 
Would He not ask: Are they big peo- 
ple? Have they a broad outlook upon 
life? Do they know the setting of 
their professional specialty in the 
whole of human achievement? Do 
they know how to draw sustenance for 
noble living from the unseen world?” 


The Society for Pure English offers 
this dialogue as a warning against the 
careless use of prepositions: 

Sick CH1Lp>—“I want to be read to.” 

NursE—“What book do you want to 
be read to out of?” 

Sick CHiLp—“Robinson Crusoe.” 

; Nurse goes out and returns with 
‘The Swiss Family Robinson.” 

Sick CHup—“What do you bring 
pa that book to be read to out of from 
or 





The Legion and the Schools 


I represent a great body made up of 
the men and women who had the priv- 
ilege of serving in the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps of our nation at a 
time of imminent peril and danger. 
We have been criticized at times for 
taking a too active interest in the 
schools of our land. I maintain that 
it is not only our patriotic duty, but it 
is the duty of every organization and 
every citizen to take an interest in our 
schools and public institutions. It is 
said that we are a military organiza- 
tion trying to preach militarism on 
every hand. This is not true. We 
know better than anyone else what 
war means; of the sacrifices and hard- 
ships it inflicts upon a nation, for we 
were a part of war and know full well 
its meaning. Therefore, we are not 
only working in every way to promote 
peace, but we have a commission which 
devotes its whole time to the study of 
this great question.—Garland W. Pow- 
ell, Chairman, National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion. 


Democracy is in large measure a 
type of behavior. It is a type of be- 
havior that must be equally guided by 
intelligence and a moral purpose, by 
intelligence plus a moral purpose. To 
teach a child the Mosaic law “Thou 
shalt not lie” is but the first step to- 
ward making him truthful. The more 
difficult steps are involved in inspiring 
in him a love of truth, a desire to be 
truthful and the will to be truthful. 

So far as the schools are concerned, 
the problem in history and _ civics is 
one of arousing a civic conscience, mo- 
tivating civic conduct, developing in 
each pupil a moral purpose to do his 
political duty and live up to his obli- 
gation as a member of democratic so- 
ciety—J. O. Engleman, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 








PHILADELPHIA, CHESTNUT and 39th STREET 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Fireproof—Unrestricted Parkin: $5 perc Rooms—S00 Baths—Rooms 


with running water from $2. ty Are” Gar Rooms with private bath 
and shower—from $3.50 pe: od and Service the best. 
Near West Ponnaytvenia Wiice’ Pecesyivania Railroad. 








DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kindergarten 
class room, It is ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the addition of sufficient 


water to make it pliable. PRICE $1.00 PER 50lb. BAG. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, Puryear, Tenn. 














Fall gathering butterflies, 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful | insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for colle 

school savings system in your own schoolroom. tions, Some worth $1 to $7 each; simple out- 
package containing directions and supplies for ‘a | door work rig iran let 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 zens now on 6ale. | fustrated Prospectus before sending buiter- 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE WHY NOT sep Serine. Summer and 





flies. MR, LAIR. Dealer in Ineecta, 


Order to-day or write for free book Gee. dat’ den meter: Cede CS 


Duplicate Punch School Savings eatin, Lynn, Mass. 
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1140 TO $3300 YEAR 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 


// Frain Institute 





MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. I LS Sun oe 
POST OFFICE CLERKS.—INCOME TAX AUDITORS 7’ _sKiealy anh to se, sate 
of tent aa aaar 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS © gina gall ® Bet 3a as 
U.S. Government Jobs now obtainable 


These positions are not hard for teachers to get, Country en 
residents and city residents stand equal chance, Experi- ° Railway Postal Clork ($1900. $2700) 
ence is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not needed, ©) Post Office Clerk ($1700-$2300) 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS w City Mail Carrier. * (31700. $2100) 


: ag x Rural Mail Carrier... . ($2100-$3300) 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it Clerk at Washington, D. C. ($1140-$1860) 
today—now, at once, 


Income Tax Auditor..... ($1860-$3000) 


00 IT NO —This investment of two cents P Name ee | 
for a postage stamp may 


7 BAGTEEE. cc ccccccccccsecesereesscecsseetces 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 


result in your getting a big paid United 
States Government Job for life. 
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Two Volumes, 8 x 1014 Inches. 768 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. 
Heavy Maroon Intergrain Binding. Contents Equal in 


Volume to at Least Five Ordinary 
Sized Books. 
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Use These Books for 10 Days at Our Expense 





Recor 
W. are desirous of giving every teacher an opportunity to become ac- The two volumes contain 768 pages, are beautifully printed on heavy New Ii 
quainted with MATERIAL, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACH- book paper and bound in rich maroon Intergrain with title stamped in ewin 
ERS, a new two-volume set of books which we have recently published. gold. Hundreds of illustrations are interspersed throughout the text. Reco1 
These two large, handsome volumes provide the very best and most The Picture Study section contains eight large reproductions of famous 
up-to-date teaching helps, plans and material for use in all branches of paintings in full color with several others in black and white. The Ph conde 
elementary school work. The following are the subjects treated: Drawing section has several pages of plates in color. A classified index Improved J 
. ‘ 8 in each volume makes all material readily accessible. tle Face 
Reading Language and_ Story Telling Gymnastics ‘ : ; . . $2.98, BE 
Spelling Literature Birthday Stories Games We might continue to describe these books to you; we might give you on cn 
Arithmetic Penmanship Dramatization Ethics a detailed review of the contents of each volume; we might tell you cially for 
Geography Drawing Seat Work Opening Exercises what other teachers and prominent educators think of them, and yet we American 1 
History Nature Study School Lunches Poetry would fall far short of giving you an adequate idea of their real worth. Here | 
Civics Projects Sewing Plays and Exercises There is only one way by which you can actually KNOW how valu- Charleston 
Hygiene Picture Study Manual Arts Music able these books are to YOU, and that is by examining and using them. Brown’ Ey 
Every subject for every grade is covered thoroughly and authorita- Examine and Use These Books for 10 Days Without Cost Charleston, 
tively by well known teaching specialists and only the most carefully and With No Obligation to Keep Them Oa Sittin’ 
tested methods and material are presented. For example, the Drawing : Do Tha 
section has been prepared by John T. Lemos, Drawing Instructor in We want you to see, carefully examine, and use these books for 10 en 
Stanford University and Assistant Editor of the School Arts Magazine, | days—without expense or obligation. If you decide that they are just Charleston 
This section not only treats of Drawing but Design and Color as well what you need in your work, keep and pay for them on the easy terms _— 
and is illustrated with several full page plates in many colors. The sec- stated in the blank below. If you decide they are not what you need, ‘ 
tion devoted to Penmanship is the work of A. N. Palmer, author of the notify us within the 10-day period and we will send return postage. a 


Palmer Method. Need more be said? In fact, all of the subjects are 
equally as competently presented with the most advanced and sound ideas. 


To take advantage of this offer it is only necessary that you fill out 
and mail the accompanying blank. Will you do this today? 


bargain in 
manufactur 
TO PHO? 
therefore, 


























dealers an 

Merely Fill Out Blank and USE THIS BLANK elt 

Send N O Cash Mail to Our Nearest Office oe oe tin Tit 

Pg erg rea re AR GE i ea pay 

The books will be immediately sent, postpaid, for your examination and use. You may ship (all charges veel to my eddress given below bog ang ‘ 

If, after ten days, you decide that you want to keep them, payment may be | i entirely catisfid with the books, Twill gead you $1.00 on the —.. 

made on the easy terms as provided in blank, or seeping teottie, tanking o tetsl of $140 it to cabuctecd De. NATIONA 

If you decide that you do not wish to keep them, simply notify us and postage | auiowed’a discount of 60 cents, making the net cash price $6.0." sedge 

will be sent for their return. if these books should not be satisfactory in every sene, Twill no on 

This puts the books to the supreme test and makes you the sole judge. Ghia I taare the bots 0 yen tha ar Sl ene te, cong 
YOU RISK ABSOLUTELY NOTHING. Mail the blank today.’ and ‘< 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ree eae ates 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. |... 2 » p ; City on. 
ponte ele 0g Mb nee Ne 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


FREE! CHARLESTON 
DANCE INSTRUCTIONS 








oe 


SIXTEEN 
LATEST 


CHARLESTONS 


fox Trots and Songs 


On Eight 98 


Full Size 
10-Inch 

Double-Faced FOR 
Records ALL 


New Improved 
Recordings 


Here are the very latest Broadway Hits—including 
the newest, Charlestons, Fox Trots and Songs, New 
Improved Recordings. ‘SIXTEEN selections—8 Dou- 
e Face full size 10-INCH records—all for onl 
$2.98. BRAND NEW records—not damaged! $6.0 
value, With each set we will include complete illus- 
trated Charleston Dance Instruction prepared espe- 
cially for us by car Duryea, President_of the 
American National Association Masters of Dancing. 


Here They Are—All Big Hits 


Charleston Your Blues; Show Me the Way to Go 
8 Away ome 
.~ gre Why Are! Then I'll Be Happy 


ou 

Charleston La Sometime 

Vm pitta’ of the] The, Lonesomest Girl In 
or 


‘own 
Down Behind the Hill 
Charleston, That Certain Party 
Wait Till the Sun Shines 
Charleston Ma 


id Again 
Wish’t i Was in Peoria} Bam Bam Bammy Shore 


SEND NO MONEY 


Never before has there been such a money-saving 
bargain in Jatest HITS. How can_it be done 
manufacturing in SETS ONLY and selling DIRECT 

0 PHONOGRAPH OWNERS. Each customer, 
therefore, saves the usual 50 per cent allowed to 
dealers and jobbers. 
att us send you this complete set of SIXTEEN 
selections for 10 — trial. Just mail the coupon 

ett When the package arrives, give the post- 
rel £2.98 plus a few pennies for delivery charges, 

i PRY THE RECORDS. If you are not com- 
Pletely satisfied, SEND THE SET BACK, and _ every 
penny you have paid will be refunded AT ONCE. If 
you act promptly complete illustrated instructions for 
at tee the Charleston will be included with your 
3 NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, INC. 
= West 36th Street, Dept. 293, New York City 


pATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, INC. 

Pt. 293, 327 West 36th Street, New York 

wease send me P al latest Charleston, Fox-Trot 
sonn and Song Set. I will pay the poten only 
37,98. plus delivery charges on arrival, I reserve 
ac zht to return them at any time within 10 
re and you will refund my money. Also include, 
tr Complete instructions for dancing the Charles- 
nn, (Outside U. §. $3.50, cash with order.) 





Name ... 





Address i 





City eceees, State 











Effect of “Movies” on Mind 


Moving pictures are undoubtedly the 
easiest conceivable manner of register- 
ing impressions upon the mind. To sit 
for hours watching a procession of 
visual images that are poured into the 
brain, certainly is the equivalent of 
bringing up a spoon-fed mind. The 
exercise that a mind gets in making its 
own associations—for instance, sum- 
ming up its own visual images to illus- 
trate stories read in books—is lost, and 
with this loss of exercise comes prob- 
ably a lessening in the power of the 
mind to make these associations. I 
should say that continual attendance 
at the movies might make just the 
difference in a normal individual be- 
tween a good mind and a very mediocre 
one, or an average mind and a poor 


one. 

I believe children lose a great deal if 
they are permitted to form their early 
impressions from the screen, rather 
than from their own observations of 
the world and the people around them, 
or from their own powers of imagina- 
tion. The type of screen dramas so 
much in vogue to-day, the “high life” 
stories, would seem to me a particu- 
larly bad influence in setting false 
standards. The high-powered cars, 
the luxurious homes, the costly clothes 
and jewels shown in the films, all tend 
to emphasize the importance of these 
things in the minds of those who 
haven’t got them. 

So far, I am thinking of the effect 
of continual attendance at the movies 
on the normal mind. When we begin 
to consider the effect on the abnormal 
or subnormal mind, the consequences 
may be far more serious. It seems 
quite possible that some of the other- 
wise inexplicable crimes of the men- 
tally weak have been committed as a 
result of things suggested on the screen. 
Slapstick comedies, as well as detective 
thrillers featuring the commission of 
crimes, may have their effect in sug- 
gesting similar deeds to the individual 
unable to discriminate between right 
and wrong. The comedian of the film 
knocks a man out with a length of 
lead pipe; the audience laughs, the 
weak-minded spectator among them. 
We could hardly wonder if he went out 
afterwards and felled his pal with a 
similar blow, just because he had a 
notion. 

Suggestion is something that must 
be guarded against in the case of weak- 
minded citizens, and there can be no 
stronger suggestion than that of the 
actual photography of actions of 
humans shown on the screen.—Sanger 
Brown, 2d, Chairman State Commis- 
sion of Mental Defectives, Massachu- 
setts. ; 


Mobile’s New High School 


A striking example of the aggres- 
sive efforts being made to raise edu- 
cational standards in the South is the 
new million-dollar high school building 
in Mobile, Ala. Bonds were voted three 
years ago and construction began in 
November, 1924. The school plant oc- 
cupies a site of twenty-eight acres in 
the western part of the city between 
two main thoroughfares. There are 
seven building units, all fireproof, con- 
crete and hollow tile with tile roofs. 
They are connected by arcades. The 
architectural treatment is Spanish. 
The largest unit, for academic sub- 
jects, contains administrative offices, 
seven science laboratories, six com- 
mercial department rooms, two me- 
chanical drawing rooms, a library, two 
study halls, and classrooms. Other 
units are provided for home economics 
and art, shop subjects, biology, cafe- 
teria, auditorium, and gymnasium. In 
the rear of the biology unit will be 
school gardens in which local agricul- 
tural interests will be emphasized. 
Back of the gymnasium will be a large 
athletic field. Three outer courts and 
an inner court provide ample air and 
light for all the building units. 


Education is a better safeguard of 
liberty than a standing army. If we 
retrench the wages of the schoolmas- 
ter, we must raise those of the re- 
cruiting sergeant.—Edward Everett. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


2,300 Pages, 22,000 Subjects, 
900 Illustrations, 12,000 Test Questions. 


PRIMARY PLANS 
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TEACHERS: Answer Your Pupils’ Questions 


with THE LINCOLN LIBRARY. 
With it you can welcome and en- 
courage their questions with confi- 
dence, because this ONE VOLUME 
contains the scope of information 
that has heretofore required from 
six to twenty volumes. Hence the 
name—THE LINCOLN LIBRARY OF 
ESSENTIAL INFORMATION. 

This triumph of condensation has 
been accomplished by the use of a 
large page of light-weight, opaque 
paper and by the use of tables, of 
which there are more than 300 in 
the book. The 2,300 pages cover the 
great number of 22,000 topics prop- 
erly arranged and classified for 
quick reference and study. The 
volume also contains 900 appropri- 
ate illustrations—many of them 
four-color engravings—and the an- 
swers to hundreds of thousands of 
questions are quickly found through 
the use of the comprehensive index. 

The needs of the up-to-date teach- 
er in the modern school are exactly 
met by this compact reference work. 
Its timely selections on _ history, 
civics, geography, recent world hap- 
penings, and countless other sub- 
jects add greatly to the interest and 
effectiveness of your work. Truly a 
remarkable convenience to have 
within reach of your hand the com- 
bined knowledge of more than 60 
noted educators who contributed to 
this volume. The language employed 
is so simple and the treatment is 
so pleasing that even the younger 
children soon develop a genuine lik- 
ing for it. 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 


about THE LINCOLN LIBRARY. 
The following are representative of 
the thousands of endorsements re- 
ceived in the few months since the 
book was published: 


Charles R. Skinner, Formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for New York State, says: 


“You are not extravagant in styling 
the work ‘America’s Greatest Reference 
Book.’ For public schools, it will take 
the place of an extended library.” 


Robert MacMillan, Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School, writes: 


“I have looked over The Lincoln Li- 
brary of Essential Information very 
earefully and can honestly say that I 
never before saw so much good infor- 
mation in such a small space. I feel it 
would be a valuable addition to the 
reference books of any teacher.” 


James Y. Joyner, Formerly State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

for North Carolina, says: 
“I congratulate you upon the valuable 
service to families, schools, and the gen- 
eral public that you have rendered in 
placing within their reach at such a 
reasonable cost so valuable a reference 
library.” 


Will C. Wood, State Superintendent 
of Public Instructon for California, 
says: 
“The Frontier Press, in turning out 
The Lincoln Library, has rendered the 
country a real service. The work is a 
genuine educational aid.” 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


Twelve Substantial Reference Books in One 











12 GREAT list of 12,000 
DEPARTMENTS every branch of knowledge. 
The English Language }| intendents and 
oe where recommend it. 
Geageneae ses Teen MAIL COUPON NOW 
Mathematics 


Economics and Useful 


8 
Government and Politics 


Fine Arts You 

Education self to know 
Biography 

Miscellany 


ful book. 











The Frontier Press Co. /., oa 


Department 514 F 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y.. ff City 


for free booklet showing 
how subjects are treated. 
owe it to your- 


about this wonder- J 
Name. 


Of particular value to teachers is the / the 


Test Questions—on | Frontier 
Super- Press Co., 


eee Dept. 514, 
principals every- Lafayette Bldg., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without 
Ys cost or obligation to me, 
please mail me your new 
- 82-page illustrated booklet 
describing The Lincoln Library 
of Essential Information, the re- 
markable, one-volume storehouse 


more of knowledge and reference. 























REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 


One Cent Size. 3x3!4. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


people and events. 





eames saicaco the printed word is forgotten. 


Art, Literature or Music. 





BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors 


Also called ‘‘Dodson Nature Pictures” 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 

Tiiey show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may 
easily be identified. These pic- 
tures are helpful aids to nature 
study. 

Send 75 cents for set,of 25 with 
a very brief descriptio®™ of each, 
+ * 


it set 500. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 


Size 22x28 including the margin. 


150 subjects. 











Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


THEY give realism to the stories of places, 

They create definite and 
lasting impressions which remain long after 
Every Perry 
Picture is alesson, a story, an essay or a poem 
illustrating Religion, History, Science, Nature, 


Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects with brief 
story for each art subject. Size 5%x8 Call 


$1.00 each for two or more, $1.25 for one. Hand 
Colored, same size $3.00 for two, $2.00 for one. 


She Perr Pictures ©. |— 











“Can't You Talk ?’* 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 


It lists 2250 subjects and 
illustrates 1600. It includes 
specimen copies of Perry Pic- 
tures in sizes 7x9, 9x12 and 
of bird pictures in colors, 
size 7x9. Send 15 cents for 
this catalogue, in stamps or 




















The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts “turns* 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 

name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scariet_in single or assorted 
@ colors as desired. New Remembrance poems include **Forget Me Nots,’’ ‘‘Memories 
of Happy Hours,’’ ‘‘In Fond Remembrance,’ ‘‘Light Bearers,’’ etc. 

Bach one carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 

Prices—Size 2°%x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. Smaller size 
marks, 1 7¢x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ each, 

Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full 
text of verses, sent on receipt of 4cents. Tr ent Env Dp in which to enclose 
Book Marks supplied free with each order and showing their attractive colors. 

Club Orders. A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. 
If too late to send for sample, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 35, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











THe VVomans PREss 


600 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ROBIN STAY BEHIND $1.75 


By~ KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Spring plays in verse for grade school children. For March use Under 

he Snow, the story of the bulbs; for April, April Fool, with Giant Glum 
and Mother Mischief; for May, The Queen of the May, an outdoor play of 
Sherwood Forest; and for June, Roses, a play ofchivalry. 


ETTER DAY PLAYS 


By~ MARGARET GETCHELL PARSONS 
Contains Jack-I-The-Green and The Potentate of Weatherdom. Two 
charming spring plays. 


$1.00 





The Womans Press 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 


Please send me a copy of 


























370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


by Edith F. A, U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind, Every angle 
of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence- 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties, Edu- 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth, 


| CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors (8 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation. of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon;’ Class Songs (4): 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin) ; Sug- 
gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 


Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4), Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainment are particularly suitable for schools. A large selec- 
tion. Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality, Established over forty-five years, 


T. S. DENISON & Co. °°? S.f2":st 4” CHICAGO, ILL. 





























New York City Population 


According to the New York State 
Census of 1925, New York City has a 
population of 5,873,356. The increase 
since the federal census of 1920 has 
been 253,308. Because of restricted 
immigration and absorption of resi- 
dental districts by business, the popu- 
lation of the borough of Manhattan 
has been decreasing for some years, 
but the population of The Bronx, 
Brooklyn, and Queens has increased 
largely. Richmond (Staten Island) 
is slightly larger than in 1920. The 
suburban counties, Westchester north 
of the metropolis, and Nassau and 
Suffolk on Long Island, have shown an 
aggregate growth of 195,844 during 
the last five years, in each case the 
growth being the greatest during any 
similar period in that county’s history. 

During the four fiscal years from 
1911 to 1914, inclusive, 1,174,747 im- 
migrant aliens admitted to this coun- 
try gave New York state as their in- 
tended place of future residence. For 
four fiscal years 1922-25 the total of 
such immigrant aliens coming into the 
state amounted to 456,697, a decrease 
of 718,050 from the 1911-14 period. 


Ten Commandments in 
Schools ? 


A resolution advocating that the Ten 
Commandments be read in every school 
in New York City at least once a week 
was debated on January 25 before the 
Board of Education. The result was 
a religious quarrel in which Protest- 
ants, Catholics, Jews, Freethinkers, 
and Atheists were involved. The reso- 
lution had been signed by prominent 
representatives of various faiths and 
by social workers, who believed such 
presentation of religious principles 
might serve as a check on the growth 
of crime. The protests against intro- 
duction of the Decalogue into the 
school program were based on a variet 
of viewpoints, but were equally heated, 
and every speaker evoked defiance from 
some section of the audience. The mat- 
ter will be decided by the board, if 
possible, at its next meeting. At pres- 
ent the rules in force require that an 
excerpt from the Bible be read without 
comment at each assembly of the New 
York City schools. 


It may be proved with much cer- 
tainty, that God intends no man to live 
in this world without working; but it 
seems no less evident that He intends 
every man to be happy in his work. 
It was written: “In the sweat of thy 
brow,” but it was never written: “In 
the breaking of thine heart.”—John 
Ruskin. 
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400 GAMES 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


HIS game book has been pre- 

pared primarily for the use of 

teachers. Full instructions are 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games, together with such 
information of a general nature as 
will make the book of the greatest 
practical value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
occasion. There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 
physical or mental effort; games in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate, as is necessarily the case 
in ungraded schools; games suitzabie 
for use at social or community gath- 
erings; games for special purposes in 
classroom work; in fact every kind 
of game that teachers may need for 
use at any time. An examination of 
the list of contents below will show 
the wide scope and variety of the 
material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of 
the book is the introduction preced- 
ing each chapter. This is a guide to 
the use of the games which follow 
and gives information in regard to 
such matters as formation, value of 
the type of game, age to which this 
type appeals, points to be kept in 
mind in playing, etc. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in 
making clear the plan of many of 
the games, arrangement of the play- 
ers, etc. 

The index also deserves special 
mention. Each game is listed alpha- 
betically and classified (1) according 
to kind of game; and (2) according tc 
the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible 
to easily and quickly find any kind 
of game desired. 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Play Special Purpose Games 
Discussion of Age (Continued) 
Groups Music 


General Suggestions Nature 
Counting Out and Reading 
Choosing Sides Spelling 
Circle Games Miscellaneous 
Dramatic Games Bean Bag Games 
Singing Games Ball Games 
Mimetic Games Athletic Games 
Tag Games Contests, Individuals 
Hide andChase Games _ Contests, Teams 
Schoolroom Games Jumping 
Special PurposeGames _Races 
Arithmetic Swatstick 
Drawing Miscellaneous 
Geography Quiet Games 
History Forfeits and Stunts 
Language 


320 pages, printed in clear, read- 
able type on good paper and attrac- 
tively bound in full cloth. PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.20. Other offers on page 2 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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FOR COMPLETE 
LIST OF SOUVENIRS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 








Certificate of Promotion 




















Above is illustrated the center 
pages of a souvenir booklet with 
Certificate of Promotion, Pupils’ 
names appear elsewhere in the book- 
let when certificates are used. 
Certificate of Promotion should be 
something your pupils will prize for 
years. Our Closing Day Souvenirs 
with certificates are just the thing. 
You may make up a combination 
order having part of your booklets 
with and part without certificates at 
no extra charge. Read _advertise- 
ment and price list carefully, We 
will fill your order promptly. 
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inserts 


quality 


5%. 

































color insert and accommodates usual special copy. 


some colors, about 3 





About 

% inches, 

L DAYS—Booklet. Very appropriate design in hand- 
3%x5% inches, Handsome eight page 

with space for pupils’ names, 


SPRINGTIME SOUVENIR—The cover is printed in_a single 
color and represents children dancing about a May pole in the 
foreground with a school house in the background. 
venir is exceptionally artistic in every way, made of the finest 


This sou- 


stock throughout. Insert has eight pages. 


BLUE BIRD—Booklet. Handsome cover in colors, two-colored 
insert on fine paper for printing your special copy. 

Exceptionally pretty with eight page insert. 
KEEPSAKE—A beautiful booklet, size 344 x 6% inches, Sold 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., Inc 


Size 3% x 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


SOUVENIRS OF YOUR SCHOOL 


WITH OR WITHOUT CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 


Te joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. 
every boy and girl is the presentation of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the occasion. 
fulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased by_the addition, where desired, of a 
Read carefully the descriptions and select just the style suited to your school. 


the name of your school, board of education or trustees, your own name, date and names of pupils, 
10 per cent discount allowed on orders from more than one teacher at a time. 
If you do not wish to send special copy of names, etc., as outlined above, booklets will contain extra verses and the 


All orders promptly filled. 
Order as many souvenirs as there are pupils’ names or jnclude one cent a name for pupils’ 


~ Gertifirate of addition to the pupils’ names at no extra charge. i 
# = Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without Certificates of Promotion, 
Promotion wy with pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. 
cos Send us 
The Conf et CLUB ORDERS: I 
aw semper sha pocsmcad fo Shocne, of any one souvenir free on request. 
, aliens rice will be less. See last column of — list. 
———— emittance must accompany order, 
Horned af hn dey of 1 __ names printed in excess of number of booklets ordered. 
2 FLORAL BOOKLET—Four designs, Jonquil, Iris, Pansy, Lily. 
— Sold assorted. If you wish one design, so specify, Exquisite 
workmanship characterizes this souvenir, Has eight page two 
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SEE 
PRICE LIST 
BELOW 














Not the least pleasurable among the events of the day to 
The value and use- 
ificate of Promotion. This appears in 
Wilcox Souvenirs are made in a variety of styles 
Prepared with your own special copy at no extra 


Write copy plainly. We will arrange it for you. 


with or without photo. If photo is not used attractive floral 
design appears in its place. Has eight page two color insert. 
Space for regular copy. Neatest booklet offered this year. 

PHOTO—tThree attractive designs assorted, sold only with pho- 
to. A very inexpensive booklet of absolutely perfect workman- 
ship. Eight page insert; space for usual copy. Extra values 
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With Gert Wishes 
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To Promote Economy in 
School Administration 


Two billion dollars is spent annually 
in the United States on public schools, 
and the increasing cost has become a 
problem that cries for solution. What 
promises to be a very important con- 
structive step toward national study 
of the situation, and eventual relief, 
is the formation of the National Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency of 
the Business Administration of School 
Systems. It was announced in January 
that the commission had been ap- 
pointed by the joint action of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, Secretary 
of the Interior Work, and Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the commission that al- 
though the American people have faith 
in the public schools the cost has be- 
come so great that approval of con- 
tinued rapid expansion along present 
lines is by no means unanimous. 
There is an insistent demand for the 
adoption of the fundamental principles 
of good business management in the 
administration of all school systems. 
It is felt that while the taxpayers are 
ready and willing to meet the present 
annual bills they will only agree to 
any considerable increase in those bills 
if they can be assured that the money 
is being expended wisely and that the 
product is the best that money can buy. 
_For these reasons the first .ques- 
tions which will be dealt with by the 
commission will have to do with a com- 
parison of present-day methods of 
school administration with the prac- 
tices in vogue in large industrial and 
commercial establishments. By such 
comparisons the commission hopes to 
Point out economies which might be 
effected without any depreciation of the 
quality of the education given. ~ Such 
€conomies would result in making ad- 
ditional funds available for the expan- 
sion of the school plant without adding 


to the present burden of the taxpayer. 

The annual cost of public education 
has nearly doubled during the past 
five years and is almost four times as 
great as it was in 1915. Some of this 
unusual increase can, of course, be ex- 
plained by the loss in the value of the 
dollar and by the rapid growth in 
school attendance but by no means all 
of it. Some of it has certainly been 
due to a growing insistence on the 
part of the public for more and better 
schools, modern equipment, greater 
play facilities, enlarged extra-curricu- 
lar activities, better pay for teachers in 
order to obtain better teachers, an ex- 
pansion of health conservation facili- 
ties such as dental and medical clinics, 
and a host of other demands indicating 
a very positive belief in the public 
school as an institution which is es- 
sential to the welfare and progress of 
the nation. 

The commission has elected Dr. Bal- 
lou as its permanent president and has 
accepted the invitation of Secretary 
Work to establish its headquarte1s in 
the Interior Department building. The 
other members are: John J. Tigert, 
U. S. commissioner of education, and 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, former state 
superintendent of education of Pennsyl- 
vania, designated by Secretary Work; 
Elliot H. Goodwin, resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and Ernest Green- 
wood, vice-president of the board of 
education of the District of Columbia, 
designated by Secretary Hoover; Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer of Columbia 
University, and John H. Beveridge, 
superintendent of schools at Omaha, 
designated by Dr. Ballou to represent 
the Department of Superintendence. 





Our country hath a gospel of her own 

To preach and practice before all the 
world— 

The freedom and divinity of man, 

The glorious claims of universal broth- 


erhood, 
And the soul’s fealty to none but God. 
James Russell Lowell. 














Bausch GLomb 
FILM PROJECTOR 


and _Aittachments 
for Balopticons 





HE use of individual pictures on strips of standard width 

motion picture film is today supplementing the use of 
glass slides. A great variety of illustrative material is now 
being offered by a number of educational, religious and 
commercial organizations. 


Much helpful information on this subject may be found in 
our free circular. Send for it today. Every teacher should 
have one. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


640 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 

















Wooded 
Lake Shore 


and many other forms of 
gan. 
Graduate School 

College of Liberal Arts 


The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 


School Administration, Principles of Secondary 
Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching 1n High School, Educational Measure- 
ments, 


401 University Hall 


SUMMER SESSION. 


Name 


During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities. 


N. 
SUMMER SESSION 


Boating, bathing, tennis, Ste meee facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic ince 
wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


School of Commerce 
School of Education 


Address WALTER Ditt Scort, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


BOOKLET REQUEST tore mage A hs ull information as to 


courses offered and other advantages of NORTH 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cool 
For Study 


U. 


rformances 


School of Journalism School of Music 
Law School School of Speech 


Standards of achievement and credit are 
the same as during the regular year, 


Write for “‘“EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 
TION,”’ containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
use coupon below. 





SUM MER 
SEISSION 
Opens 
June 21, 1926 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 





of the booklet illus- 
ESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Full Address 




















Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 22—Summer School—July 30 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten, 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Il. Primary, Hl. Playground. 











AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The Language Garden. 
Book. By Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne, 
and Mae Howard, classroom teachers in the 
Tacoma public schools. Illustrated by Maud and 


A Primary Language 


Miska Petersham. Cloth. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The Language Garden is not only a 
reading book but also a language 
book; that is, it furnishes reading ma- 
terial for the children and at the same 
time helps them to acquire good lan- 
guage habits. Each new word that a 
child learns becomes a part of his pri- 
vate language garden, and must be 
used properly if it is to be a beauti- 
ful flower instead of a weed. Just as 
foxes that get into a flower garden 
destroy the flowers, so do incorrect 
words and incorrect usage destroy the 
language garden. Thus the children 
are encouraged as they read to try to 
cultivate a beautiful speech garden. 
With the stories are questions to be 
answered and actions to be performed 
—such silent reading devices as pri- 
mary teachers are finding most help- 
ul, 

Organization and Teaching of Art. A Pro- 
gram for Art Education in the Schools. By 
Leon Loyal Winslow, Director of Art, Balti- 
more Department of Education. Cloth. 147pp. 
ao net. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, 


178pp. 


Art education is a term which is 
coming to have ever broader signifi- 
cance, and the difficulty confrontin 
the teacher is to learn where her tas 
in this field begins and what it may 

roperly include. Mr. Winslow be- 
ieves that in the elementary school 
“more industrial emphasis should be 
placed upon much of the instruction 
offered.” But he goes on to say: “To 
be taught effectively art must be in- 
cluded in all subjects.... There 
must be created within the school an 
art atmosphere.” The author states 
that industrial arts teaching should 
function largely through the projects 
the pupils undertake, but, while claim- 
ing that “all art is both fine and in- 
dustrial, or it is not art at all,” he by 
no means eliminates study of art mas- 
terpieces such as paintings and sculp- 
ture. Following his introductory 
chapters on “The Art Education We 
Need” and “Educational Values in the 
Industrial Arts,” Mr. Winslow pre- 
sents a Program and a Course of 
Study for elementary schools and cor- 
responding material for secondary 
schools (including junior high schools). 
These are very carefully outlined, 
with specimen lessons for different 
grades to show procedure. <A large 
amount of exact information on both 
subject matter and method is includ- 
ed. The text is arranged to meet the 
needs of the teacher of all subjects, 
as well as the special requirements of 
the art instructor. 

The Learner and His Attitude. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Cleveland School of Edu- 


cation, Cleveland. Cloth. 418pp. $1.76. Benj. 
H. Sanborn Ons hicago. 











National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


Summer Session June 21st to July 31st, 1926 


Summer courses for kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teachers in the most recent develop- 
ments of child training. Demonstrations with 
children. Accredited. High official rating. 

The college environment is particularly favor- 
able for summer study and recreation, There 
is aunique spirit of good fellowship ina delight- 
fulsocial and cultural atmosphere. New com- 
pletely equipped college and dormitory buildings 
are located in the most desirable 1es.dential sec- 
tion of Evanston. Cam- 
pus of 3% acres two 
blocks from beautiful 
Lake Michigan offers 
splendid opportunities 
for outdoor recreation, 
For summer bulletin ad- 
dress the 


Registrar, Summer School 
Box 25, 2770 Sheridan Road, 


Evanston, Illinois. 




















Summer School 


Music Teachers 
Supervisors of Music 
Five Weeks 
June 29 to July 31 


Intensive Course 


Public School Music Methods 
Unequalled Facilities 


Theory, Voice, Violin 
Normal Training 


Piano, 


Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Music 


Box N.I. 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Somehow a good many psychologists 
shoot so high that the mark they hit 
is invisible to ordinary mortals. For 
the very technical and advanced thesis 
on psychology as related to ——— 
of teaching there is doubtless a place 
among the learned, just as there is for 
the product of genuine scholarship in 
any field. But there is a place for an- 
other kind of writing. Dr. Myers re- 
fers to Edwin E. Slosson and H. G. 
Wells as men who have proved (in 
science and history) that “there need 
be no sacrifice of accuracy when facts 
are made interesting. More men of 
their calibre among the highbrows,” 
he exclaims, “and wisdom speedily 
will grow more popular.” So it will; 
and Dr. Myers has done not a little to 
further the good work. Here is a book 
modestly undertaking to “present some 
old things in a slightly new way, to 
all interested in the problems of teach- 
ing and controlling conduct.” It is, 
the author says, intended for students 
preparing to teach, for teachers in 
service who have not gone far in the 
study of psychology and the princi- 
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University of Vermont 


Summer Session 
At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
July 6, 1926 to August 13, 1926 
Courses are offered far graduate 
students, those desiring credit toward 
college degrees, and teachers wishing 
certification credit, as well as for those 


Studying only for professional or self 
improvement. 


Subjects Include the Following: 


Arithmetic History 
Public School Art Physical Training 
Fine Arts Methods of Teaching 


Commercial Subjects Rural Education 

Administration and Secondary Education 
Supervision English 

Educational Psychol- wodern Languages 
ogy Latin—Greek 

i al of Ede- Vocal Music 

Educational Meas-~ Instrumental Music 
urements Public School Music 


In addition to splendid facilities for 
Study the University of Vermont offers 
superior opportunities for outdoor life 
and improvement of health because of 
its location near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains, 


Write for further information and descriptive 
bulletin to 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, 
Director of Summer School 


University of Vermont, (Box E.) Burlington, Vermont 




















June 19th to July 30th 
GRADUATE COURSES 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Also Courses in 
MUSIC LAW ENGINEERING ART 
For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dean 
Isador b, Director of the Summer Session, 
Room 202 Duncker Hall, Washington University, 
St. Louis. KR? 


KENT STATE 


1926 Summer Sessions 
JUNE 21 TO JULY 30—AUG. 2 TO SEPT.3 
Also Mid-Spring Term, May $3 to June 10 
kena of vesicles ee 
teaching facilities, Elementary and Junior High School, to Jul 
80. Delightful. location, reasonable expense, ONE OF 
AMERICA’S LARGEST’ SUMMER SCHOOLS. Write for 
information. Women students should make early room 


KENT STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


VERNON M. RIEGEL e 
Director 








T. HOWARD WINTERS 
Acting President 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Summer School, July 6— August 13, 1926 
Over 280 courses ofinterest to teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and administrators. 
Comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive 
living accommodations. 
Write for the complete bulletin, 
DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS 
SUMMER SCHOOL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 











WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST, NEW YORK CITY 











. Good Color for All 
m in ARTEXT PRINTS 
_ and JUNIORS 


Art Index, Catalog of 3000 
Subjects, sent on receipt of 
25 cents. Sample print free. 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Francis H. Robertson, Director 
415 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Martin Diplomas 


Certificates, Charters, Honorary Memberships, Poems, 
Resolutions, Testimonials, Etc. Engraved or Hand- 
lettered. Appropriate circul and ples will be 
sent to you if you will write us your requirements. 
MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY, Boston. 
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Diploma Makers and Engrossers Since 1905. 








TEACH ENGLISH °""sticncames 

SPEECH GAMES — 
Less effort—better results. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective 
and Preposition Games, each 75c; entire set, $2.50. 
American Speech Game 


Company, Box 815, Milwaukee, Wis- 
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Instill confidence and remove nervous- 
ness at examination time by drilling your 


classes with Smith’s Regents Review 
Books, @ complete compilation of the re- 
gents examinations of New York State for 
the past 22 years—including Jan, 1926. 

A valuable aid to both the brilliant and 
those who learn with difficulty. Excel- 
lent for class drill, home work, or text 
book review. Topically arranged, Used 
in nearly every school in New York State 
and in thousands of public and parochial 
schools throughout the country. Thor- 
ough reviews in these 48 subjects. 


Question Books, each subject, ~~ cents; An- 
ewer Books, each subject, 40 cents 


OTHER SUBJECTS 
English History 
Ancient History 
Modern History, B. 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 
Physics 
joe 

iny 
Chemistry 
Zoology 
st Two Years om 
st Year Frenc 
nd Year preach 
3rd Year French 
st Year German 
2nd Year German 






Arithmetio 
English 


2nd Year Latin 
ird Year Latin 
Commercial Law 
Elementary Drawing 
Economics 

Six or more coples, 12'/2 per cent discount. 
One dozen or more copies, 25 per cent discount. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 

OR SEND FOR CATALOG 


“Students Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


\V. Hazleton Smith 


Dept. F-3 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


A €3 as od £4 BS od £4 A9 cd cd 
a 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, ‘with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and silent 
reading. Carefully graded. Not yet a year 
old, but already an established favorite 
with children and teachers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE 
KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 

A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
second school year. Profusely illustrated. 
70 cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 
HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. Colored pictures help 
to seize and hold the child's attention. 
Indirect instruction in health habits. 
supplementary reader for the third school 
year. 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston. 
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CHOICE ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


ples of teaching, for parents and so- 
cial workers, and for Sunday School 
teachers. It was said of William 
James that he was a psychologist who 
wrote like a novelist. In other words, 
he wrote from a human instead of an 
academic standpoint. Dr. Myers does 
the same. He is direct and clear in 
his style, earnest without being didac- 
tic, and decidedly readable. For the 
young teacher his book will open many 
a window to new vistas and throw 
light into hitherto dark corners of her 
schoolroom world. 

Automotive Repair for School and Home. A 
Working Manual of Common Jobs. By Homer 
J. Smith, M.A., Department of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, University of Minnesota; 
and Roy S. Kern, Head, Automotive Depart- 
ment, Vocational High School, Virginia, Minn., 
Associate Member S. A. E. Cloth. 123pp. 
$1.00. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill 


This is a working manual for stu- 
dents, automobile owners, and repair 
men. It classifies the common auto- 
mobile troubles and repair jobs and 
gives explicit directions as to proce- 
dure. For each job there is a state- 
ment of why and when it should be 
done, the tools and materials neces- 
sary, the operations in definite order, 
and cautions where these are especially 
needed. The book is clear-cut and 
practical throughout. It will help to 
solve many a problem for owner or 
student of automobile repair work. 

A First Book in Education. By Louis E., 
Heinmiller, Pd.D., Professor of Education. 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. (In 


“The Century Education  Series.’’) Cloth. 
277pp. $2.00. The Century Co., New York. 


Dr. Heinmiller’s volume is not a dis- 
cussion of methods, although methods 
are not ignored; rather is it a study of 
functions. For the benefit of the be- 
ginning or student teacher, it explains 
how the elementary school system 
works, what is being done at the pres- 
ent time in our primary, intermediate, 
junior high, and rural schools, and 
what is expected of teachers. The 
book treats also of the mental and 
physical characteristics of elementary 
school children and of classroom 
procedure. Among the topics consid- 
ered in this clear-sighted and common- 
sense study are the aims of teaching, 
individual differences, the pupil and 
his progress through school, types of 
teaching, planning the lesson, the 
teacher at work the observation of 
teaching, measuring achievement, how 
children learn, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and the outcomes of teaching. 

School Poetry for Oral Expression. Com- 
piled and edited by Edwin DuBois Shurter, 
Ph.D., Director of the School of Citizenship, 


Southern “Methodist University, and Dwight 
Everett Watkins, A.M., Associate Professor of 


Public Speaking, University of California. 
— 264pp. $2.00. Noble and Noble, New 
or 


It should not be assumed from the 
title of this volume that it is a collec- 
tion of verse by students. The editors 
have selected representative poems, 
contemporary as well as those more 
familiar to schools, with a view always 
to their adaptability for oral use. 
Difficult pieces or those in dialect have 
been avoided. Each poem is preceded 
by a short biographical and interpre- 
tive note. The fact that rather more 
than half the volume is devoted to 
some seventy-eight “newer selections” 
makes the book especially attractive. 
Among poets of to-day represented 
are: Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, 
Henry van Dyke, John Masefield, 
Richard Hovey, Louis Untermeyer, 
Robert Frost, Edwin Markham, Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, Grace Hazard 
Conkling, Bliss Carman, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, John Drinkwater, Joyce 
Kilmer, Elias Lieberman, and Alfred 
Noyes. 

Self-Help Methods of Teaching English. By 
Julia H. Wohlfarth, Co-author of ‘Self-Help 
English Lessons,” etc. _ Illustrated, Cloth. 


294pp. $1. . World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. 


Self-Help Methods of Teaching Eng- 
lish derives its title from the author’s 
conviction that teaching should result 
in a self-help type of learning that will 
make pupils independent and self- 
reliant. The author does not, however, 
individualize instruction to the ex- 
treme, but develops a high type of 
socialized activity through the self- 
help approach. The subject matter is 
treated topically (not outlined grade 
by grade) and is limited to the impor- 
tant phases of English work concerned 
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For Closing Day 


CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. By Marie Irish and vthers. We are placing this 
book before our customers with great comidence, e believe it to be the best book of 
its kind on the market. By comparison with others you will find it to be the most com- 
plete. It has been arranged to fill every need of the primary, elementary and ungraded 
schools. It contains a wealth of material of the best assortment. Partial Contents: 25 
recitations, 2 addresses cf welcome, a closing address, a salutatory, 2 valedictories, the 
class will, 25 quotations, 25 class mottoes, 8 toasts, 8 tableaux, 4 exercises, dialogues 
and plays, 8 songs, 5 drills and a suggestive program. 112 pages, 40 cents, 

CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. [By Evelyn Simons, Just published. 
This book is prepared especially for primary grades. The material is all new and. orig- 
inal. The variety is great, Our aim was to offer our customers a book than which 
there is none better on the market today and we feel confident that we have succeeded. 
‘Partial Contents: 61 recitations and monologues, 33 exercises, dialogues and playlets, 
6 drills and marches, 13 songs, 4 pantomimes and several yells, This book will supply 
all the material needed for the most elaborate entertainment for the last day, 128 
pages, 40 cents. 

DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING DAY. By Clara J. Denton. A book 
written especially for use in preparing the program for the celebration of closing day. 
It is for all grades, Some of the dialogues are for girls alone, some are for boys alone 
and others are for boys and fils together. Still others are arranged so that every pu- 
pil can be included in the play. A few of the dialogues are in rhyme so that they are 
more easily learned _by the Nitle folks, Partial Contents: All of Us; The Brownies 
ne Billy Thinks He'll ‘ It; A Change of Mind; Choosing the Menu; The Closing 

Day ‘Program atten A "The Days; The Decorating Committee; Fairies of Closing 
Day; Friday Afternoon; The Frosted Cake; Great Days; The High-Brows; The Hobby; 
Imitation; Jane’s Recitation; The Lesson; The Messengers; The Milliner Shop; Misfits: 
The Prize; The Queen's Choice; ‘The Rehearsal; The Reminder; Twice G lad; The 
Watchers; What Boys Like Best;’What We Will Do. Just published, 172 pp. 40 cts, 

BEST COMMENCEMENT STUNTS AND CEREMONIES. [Ly Marie Irish. An in- 
dispensable book of commencement helps, hints, suggestions and stunts for both eighth 
grade and high school graduates. Just published, Every idea one suggestion in this 
book is new and original with the author, 144 pages, 40 cents 


For Any Time 


SNAPPY HUMOROUS DIALOGUES. By Marie Irish. For all grades, Thirty 
brand-new original dialogues. Just published, The conversations are clever and the 
situations are extremely funny, There is nothing on a program that will receive greater 
applause than a snappy humorous dialogue. Some of the dialogues are arranged for 
boys alone, some for girls and others for both boys and girls, Mach one is brimful of 


comedy. Partial Contents: A Prospective Teac ner Slightly Mixed; The Sick Child; 
Teaching the City Chap; Bashful Cousin Jim; Getting Ready for School; A Ilasty 
Cure; Who Took the Pie; Giddy School. Girls; Scheming Sammy; Cure That Cold; 


Poor Joe; The Opening Day of School; 
148 pages. 40 cents. 
DIALOGUES OF PEP AND HUMOR. 


Capturing a Burglar; Jn Lem Haskin's Store, 


By Mayme R. Ritney, <A collection of 34 
original humorous dialogues for both young and old. You will find in this new book 
dialogues for ull your requirements ; some for all boys, some for all girls and a large 
number for both boys and girls. Partial Contents: Getting Ahead of the Boys; Aunt 
Justina’s Lesson; Getting Joe Up in the Morning; A Sudden Change; <a a Flirta- 
tion; The Quitters; Youthful Boasters; Timid Tillie; A Bad Toothache; Enter. the 
Tramp; Teaching a Sunday School Cla: ere Flowers Bloom; David's Brave At- 
tempt; The Lost Child; When Tom Aunt Maria’s Sudden Recovery; The 





hed; 





Country Cousin; A Quiet Spread. 152 pages, 40 cents. 

JOLLY DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. Ly Evelyn Hoxie. A collection of 87 dia- 
logues full of pep and easy to Jearn, There are dialogues suitable for all grades and 
all sorts of chiiren, This collection is sure t ease. Partial Contents: A Gees 
Time Disturbed; A Joke That Wasn't a Joke; bitferent lan; Aunt Lou's Ideas; 
Joke on the Joker; Buddy; Bob Writing bass ; Bashful Sam; Bobby and the B At 





headed Man; Bessie’s Surprise; 
Joe Won the Bet; 
Heart. 128 pages, 

THIRTY COMIC DIALOGUES. By Antoinette Patterson. A splendid collection of 
comic dialogs for all grades. The author has a wide reputation for her keen sense o 
humor and has made this a book to be depended upon for sapenying the humorous ele- 
ment in any school entertainment. Partial Contents: Alas for Johnny; Aunt Mary's 
Word of Cheer; Cousin Edith Dis appoints; The lair ‘rtrude and Her Adventure; 
Gordon Gets Even; Heading the List; A Hike That Wasn't ving The Incorrigible; 


Chickadees ; ge of Program; llistory Exam.; Jlow 
Inquisitive Billy; .& Cure; Jack's Mask; John’s Ch ange of 








The Intelligence Test; Julia's Little ty; Lucinda Spends Her Money; Marcia Gets 
Ideas; The Nut; The "One and Only; Poor Dear Aunt Madge. pages. 40 cents. 

MERRY DIALOGUES FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. By Clara J. Denton. <A col- 
lection of dialogues having special appeal to rural children, There are dialogues suited 
to every age and type of child; the shy and the unafraid, the serious-minded and the 
clowns. _ Partial Contents: Always Deter; Animated Dates; Come When You Are 
Called; Earning a Dollar; False Accusations; From Frowns to $1 niles; A Good Situs 
band; A Genuine Mongrel Pup; The Hole in His Pocket; The Last Frolic (An Oper- 
etta) ; The Lost Bicycle; Managing Mother; A Man of Genius; Out of the Past; Out of 
Tune; The President’s Motto; A Run-away. 160 pages. 40 cents. 

NOVEL NOTIONS FOR NIFTY ENTERTAINMENTS. [y Marie Irish. This brand 
new and complete book will provide spicy numbers for any entertainment. Tt is adapted 
alike to School and Home entertainments as well as Church Socials, There are 40 


Tableaux including the serious, 
tional, historical, ete. 
4 Movie-o- Graphs; 


old-time, patriotic, seasonable, emo- 
8 Pa ntomimed Songs; 1 Action "Song; 
148 pages. 40 cents, 


humorous, modern, 
20 Shadow Pantomimes; 
2 ‘Picture Kilmings. 


SNAPPY DRILLS AND MARCHES. [y Evelyn Simons. Just published. There 
are drills for every holiday and for any time. There are drills for boys, for girls and 
for boys and girls together, Every drill is a novelty and will delight the busy teacher 
because no difficult costumes are required, ‘Thirty-seven illustrations. Partial Con- 
tents: so Peep March and Song; ’Neath the Red, White and Blue; The Jack-o'-Lan 
terns: Animated Letters; Nymphs of Spring; Maypole Drill; Parasol Drill; Evergreen 


and Popcorn Drill; The Pageant of the Bells; Race of the 
March and Drill of the Graces; Meeting of ‘the lowers; 
pages. 40 cents 

CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 


and second grades. Over 


Wooden Steeds: Flirtation: 
Dance of the Roses, 112 
By Marie Trish. For children of the first 
200 pieces that will please you. They are all new and ?rig- 





inal, now published for the first time. The pieces are all short and easy, There are 41 
recitations for boys; 30 recitations for girls, 45 recitations for various occasions; 28 
recitations for C hristmas; 21 recitations for Thanksgiving ; 21 patriotic recitations; 17 


recitations for Arbor Day. 
pieces in a natural, 
see, 128 pages. 


If the lines are well learned the little folks will give the se 
ple ae manner which will bring the smiles the teacher likes to 
35 cents 
HUNDRED CHOICE MONOLOGUES. By 
Humorous and otherwise. For all grades, 
it Guest A’ Smart Boy; Youthful 
Vas a Boy; A_ Beauty Doctor; 
phone; W hat Happened to Harry. 


Marie Irish, Just published. 

Partial Contents: Glad to be a ) Isn't 

Troubles; A Boy's Opinion; A Quitter; When Pauw 

Catching the Train; ze — Dunce; Over the Tele- 
120 pages. 40 c 


Welcome and Closing Songs 


With full directions for acting. Sheet Music. 

WE HOPE YOU'VE BROUGHT YOUR SMILE ALONG, By Edna R. Worrell. In 
the words of the song ‘‘There’s nothing like a pleasant smile to spice a howd y'do,” 
Smiles are contagious and soon all will be laughing with the singers. 36 cents, 

NOW AREN’T YOU GLAD YOU CAME. (Guptill-Weaver.) A charming “‘Good- 
bye song for any number of little maidens, Very humogous. No better closing day 
song published. 368 cents. 

THE DEAR OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE SO WELL. 
happiness. Suitable for Closing Day, especially, An appreciation of the teacher and 
schoolmates. The best song of its kind published, 38 cents. 

GOOD-BYE PENCILS! GOOD-BYE BOOKS! By Edna R. Worrell. A merry va- 
cation song for children of all grades. A splendid number for your closing day enter- 
tainment. Plenty of action. 36 cents. 


Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Pave Books and Aids for Teachers sent on 
request, 


Paine Publishing Company, 
Main and Fourth Streets, Dayton, Ohio 


(Bugbee-Lyman.) A song of 
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with oral and writen composition. 
While the book is intended mainly to , 
cover the work of grades in which a 
textbook is commonly used, it gives 
rie gee for a and second ig 1 h 9 h S e 
teachers also. ere are numerous il- ] Y I 

lustrative lessons throughout the book ce Car S at j pr Ing 
followed by instructions for teaching 

them. There are also lessons to aid in 9, 
teaching children how to study from a 
textbook. One chapter discusses the 
use of the book for both individual and 
group study. 


Paintings of Many Lands and Ages. An In- 
D Y Ti h Sagas y Pater 4 ——. and art ne 

tion. y ert . eckman, Instructor in 
oO ou eac Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Special Lecturer, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Illustrated ‘with 
drawings. Paper. 63pp. 50c, The Art Ex- 


e 
tension Society, 415 Madison Avenue, New 
merican ||*:; 
Mr. Heckman, in his introduction, 


xX 





IS the season when Nature bedecks 
herself with raiment of bright color 
—when tulips and jonquils and hya- 
cinths bud and bloom in the sunlight— 
when the oriole and the blue jay put 
aside their faded winter coats for new 
plumage of gay colors—when childhood 
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states his belief that there should be 
; ? 
History? 


HE new Sanford - Gordy 

History Maps, by visual- 
izing great historical move- 
ments, assure permanent and 
lasting impressions. A wel- 
come advance attained by in- 
cluding three maps devoted to 
Jid World Beginnings —a 
distinctive feature not found 
in any other Series of Ameri- 
can History Maps. 


MAPS IN THE SERIES 


SG1 The Mediterranean World to About 
500 B, C. 


SG2 The Roman World—Expansion and 


SG4 The Age of Discovery. 

SG5 Spanish and French Explorers. 

SG6 European Beginnings in America, 
1654. 


SG7 Early Colonies. 

SGS8_ Division of North America Among 
the Nations, 

SG9 The Revolution. 

SG10 The Movement Westward. 

SGiL Growth of the United States, 1800- 
1820—War of 1812. 

SG12 Slavery in the United States, 1821. 

SG13 Internal Improvements, 1°25-1850. 

SG1i4 The Approach of the Civil War. 

SG15 The Expansion of the American Na- 
tion, 1783-1860, 

SG16 The Civil War. 

SG17 Growth of the Great West. 

SGi8 Population and Industries. 

SG19 The World War. 

SG20 The United States as a World 
Power, 1898-1925, World War 
Adjustmenis, 


These Maps are pedagogi- 
cally sound, historically cor- 
rect and mechanically perfect. 
They come in a wide variety 


the Series. If you teach Amer- 
ican Historyor direct its teach- 
ing, you will want a set. 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 


SANFORD - GORDY 














more study than at the present of “the 
way in which the artist, in achieving 
fine form in his pictures, has either 
instinctively or consciously combined 
intelligent use of his medium with 
aspiration.” He thinks that the em- 
phasis on the historical, biographical, 
and anecdotal attributes of fine paint- 
ings should be lessened. In _ other 
words, he gives the elementary school 
child credit for ability to understand 
and appreciate a picture from the art- 
ist’s rather than the casual observer’s 
viewpoint. The author discusses pic- 
ture analysis, the course of study, and 
lesson plans, gives specimen presenta- 
tions, and offers comment on a number 
of pictures suitable for school use. 


Byways to Health. Detouring the Scrap- 
Heap. By Thomas D. Wood, College Physician 
and Adviser in Health Education, Teachers 
College, Professor of Physical Education, Co- 
lumbia University, Author of “Health and Ed- 
ucation’” and many Health Reports and Pam- 
phlets; and Theresa Dansdill, A.M., Director 
of Health Education, North Carolina Tubercu- 
losis Association, Author of ‘Health Training 
in Schools.” Illustrated. Cloth, 198pp. $1.50. 


Their apology—as if any were need- 
ed!—-is that they have come to realize 
the value of wholesome humor on de- 
tours as well as on straight roads. 
We should say that a detour is the 
ultimate test of one’s possession of a 
sense of humor. The chapters of 
Byways to Health, to carry on the 
figure, are intended to furnish guide- 
posts on health detours. “The roads 
to the scrapheaps of life are always 
open; their detours are easy, safe, and 
effective.” Nutrition, Worry and 
Cheerfulness, Rest and Sleep, Recrea- 
tion, Work, Nerves, Headaches, and 
other topics are handled in anything 
but a prosy way. Silhouette drawings 
and jingles enliven a very readable 
and wise little book. 


Picture Study in the Grades. A Manual for 
Students and Teachers. By Oscar W. Neale, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Illustrated with 64 full-page duotone reproduc- 
tions. Leatherette. 456pp. $2.40. > . 
Neale Publishing Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 


like Mr. Neale, regard the subject 
matter of a picture as preeminently 
important. The author certainly has 
distinguished support for this view in 
the dictum of G. Stanley Hall who 
said: “Teachers do not realize how 
much more important, not only for 
children but for everyone who has not 
special artistic training, the subject 
matter of a picture is than its execu- 





1911 Bryan St., 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF NATURE'S 
INFLUENCE AND SUGGESTIONS 


PUT COLOR IN YOUR 
ART AND BUSY-WORK 


i 
feels the joy of Spring’s awakening. 
4 
| 


with 


Crayons, Water Colors, Tempera, Colored Papers 


Write for Catalog and Samples of Colored Papers 


(Catalog contains complete line of School Art Materials, Miscellaneous 


School Supplies, Teachers’ Aids) 
Address Dept. N 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1512 S. Wabash Ave., 
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Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


WouL you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. . 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest school 
Inattention, Cheating, plane of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub-  celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 
‘rying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other book. It means success 
habits that) hamper jn the all-important part 
schoolroom efficiency of your life work—disci- 
The Free Introductory pline control. For you 
Course points the way to surely must realize that 


a solution of all prob- 5 r 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 




















Conflict. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
SG3 The Barbarian Invasion and Medie- The authors speak of having chosen DALLAS, TEXAS CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from one examina- 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 


of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
quired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 
—United States etary 





—Music - - - 40c 
—Prthography - 40c 
—Penmanship » 40c 
—Physiology - - 40c 
—Reading - - 40c 





e ic 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 33c 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 
We are sure these books will please you—so sure that we 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 
need and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
‘ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
oks and we will gladly refund your money. 
’ Write for our free catalog containin: 
FREE. cat gee questions and answers an 
» other material valuable in your review work. 


ite 
ay WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
<@ MINDEN, NEBR. 









Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 s¢sv $1.50 
50 PHOTOS $2.50 


Send your remittance and 
original photograph to the 
agency of which you are 
a member, or to us. 


IONAT’ 
PHOTO CO 


Minneapolis, Minn. 






















y | Easy to Learn 
mn 94 pages crowded with new 
LY, and clear ideas, 52 full page 


drawings show you how to 
\ draw faces, cartoons, trick 





ictures, up-side-down and 

ot pictures, landscapes, 
ete. Full of fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lec- 
turers and class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request. 


T.S.Denison & Co.,Dept. 93 623S.WabashAve.,Chicago 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
— own or type-written letters, les- 
sons or drawings in ten minutes, 



















Saar . simply and easily, Postal size, 
Pe ey? Printing surface, 4'x7, $1.25, 
‘ahs yas @ Note size 6'4x10, $2.25, Letter 
Wal % f size 10x12"¢, $4.00." Full diree- 
ata / ; ions,inkand sponge co te. rg- 

BY lone ink ant Snonice complete, larg. 
After 3 i Circular. Special Offer to Teachers. 
ter 20 days trial, and yon are not satisfied, money paid will be 
wenied ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY Us. 

» FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Used Readers 


Good, clean, sound second hand books: Readers,— 
Haw thorne, Third and Fourth, some absotutely new; Baker 
and Carpenter, Second, Third and Fourth; Jones, Third and 
Fourth; Blodgett’s, Third and Fourth; Harper’s, Second 
Third and Fourth; Supplementary—Merrie England, And- 
erson’s Tales, Eugene Field Book, Cable Story Book, Lobo- 
Rag & Vixen. 85c¢ each postpaid; 25 per cent off in dozen 
lots, Out-of-prints also. List free. 

TOEPP SHOP, Middletown, N. Y. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


ew Book by Prof. . M.,M._D., late Ww s 

wat College, Chicane ol lege of pltance, “ste folie 

Nave and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
n-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 





ersizes, Alsosent ©. 




















ular in all the elementary grades are 
included. The text suggests a method 
of approach for study of masterpieces 
other than those presented. The vol- 
ume is handsomely bound and is print- 
ed in large type. 

Far Away and Long Ago. A History of My 
Early Life. By W. H. Hudson, author of “Idle 
Days in Patagonia,’’ ete. (School Edition.) 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 346pp. $1.10. E. . 
Dutton & Company, New York. 

W. H. Hudson, the naturalist who 
is one of our great contemporary 
masters of written English, did not 
begin publishing scientific books till 
he had reached middle age, and it 
was years later that, urged on by 
friends, he wrote down the story of 
his early life on the pampas of Pata- 
gonia. It is a fascinating tale, in 
language that is so simple, clear, and 
unaffected as to rebuke the style that 
is careless, cumbersome, or bizarre. 
The publishers found that there was 
a large demand for the book in 
schools, and that even in its first and 
more expensive form it was being 
adopted as a text for class use in vari- 
ous parts of the country. They have 
therefore decided upon a School Edi- 
tion, at less than half the original 
price. For this teachers, librarians, 
and others concerned with the quest 
for literature to place before adoles- 
cent youth, will be grateful. Far 
Away and Long Ago is one of the 
most remarkable boyhood biographies 
ever written. We predict that if you 
leave it casually on a reading table, 
you will soon wish it was bound in 
iron instead of cloth. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


The Puppet as an Elementary Project. With 
illustrations from schoolroom work and adapted 
plays, By Emma Pettey, Kindergariner in 
Dallas City Schools, Director of a Professional 
Marionette Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 76pp. 
Fioneer Publishing Company, Fort Worth, Tex, 


Les Aventures du Flibustier Beauchene. By 
Alain-Rene Lesage, Author of “Gil Blas.” 
Fdited ‘with introduction, exercises and vocab- 
ulary by Harry Kurz, Ph.D., Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, Knox College. Frontispiece. 


Cloth. 26lipp, $1.00. The Century Company, 
New York, 
Reading: Its Psychology and Pedagogy. A 


Summary of Experimental Studies in Reading. 
By John Anthony O'Brien, Ph.D., Professor in 
the Columbus’ Foundation, University of 
Illinois, Author of “Silent Reading.’’ Cloth. 
326pp. $2.00. The Century Company, New 
York, 

Principles and Practices of Secondary Stes 
ro- 


tion. By John Addison Clement, Ph.D., 
fessor of Education, University of Illinois. 
Cloth, 524pp. $2.50, The Century Company, 
New York. 


Shakespearean Studies Simplified. By Fred- 
erick Warde, Shakespearean Actor and Author 
of “The Fools of Shakespeare’’ and “Fifty 
Years of Make-Believe,” and B. F. Sisk, M.A., 
Author of “Grammar as a Science” and “The 
Elements of Grammar.” Illustrated. ‘Cloth. 
189pp, $1.50. The Pioneer Publishing Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Tex, 


Childhood’s Fears. Psycho-Analysis and the 
Inferiority-Fear Complex. By G. orton, 
M.A., B.Se., Head Master of the Boys’ Modern 
School, Leeds; with a Foreword by W. W. 
Charters, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago; and a Preface by W. H. 
Maxwell Telling, M.D., S., F.R.C.P., Pro- 
fessor of Therapeutics, University of Leeds. 
a 284pp. The Macmillan Company, New 

ork, 

Working Manual of Civics. The Project 
Method Applied to the Socialized Recitation. 
By Milton Conover, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science in Yale University, Author of 
“Working Manual of Original Sources’ in 
American Government,” etc. Paper. 88pp. 
75c. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 


Children’s Reading. A Guide for Parents and 
Teachers. By Lewis M, Terman, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Stanford University, 
Author of ‘The Measurement of Intelligence,” 
ete., and Margaret Lima, M.A., formerly Re- 
search Assistant in the Study of Gifted Chil- 


dren, Stanford University. Cloth. 374pp. 
$2.00. D, Appleton and Company, New York. 
Methods of Handling Test Scores. Brief 


Lessons in Tabulating, Finding Medians, Com- 
parison with Norms, Making and Interpreting 
Tables and Graphs, and Use of Tests in Deal- 
ing with Everyday School Problems—with 
Practice Exercises, By Luella Cole Pressey, 
Ph.D., Ohio State University, and Sidney Lea- 
vitt Pressey, Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Paper. 64pp. 60c, World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N, Y. 


Le Secret de VEtang Noir. By Jeanne 
Danemarie (Mme. Marthe Ponet-Bordeaux.) 
Edited by Milton Garver, Ph.D., Instructor in 
French, Yale University. Cloth, 150pp. $1.00. 
The Century Company, New York. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


EARN A DIPLOMA 








TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE 
FROM A RECOGNIZED SCHOOL 





H4vE you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you 
to take up a special course in music and train for some- 


thing bigger in your work? 


State Departments of Education 


recognize schools of high scholastic training. You can earn a 
Diploma, Degree or Teacher’s Certificate through our school 


which is issued by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog 


and sample lessons. 


We send them without any obligation 


and they show how it is possible to get accredited courses 
without having to go away from home for an expensive course. 


We have been offering our courses through Normal Instructor 


and Primary Plans for some time. 


If you haven’t sent for 


literature before, DO IT NOW. Check on the coupon below 
what particular course you wish to see and we will send sample 
lessons and quote special terms to you. 


Your experience should be the same as other teachers. 
“I wish to thank you for your interest and 


has just written us: 


One 


help in obtaining my state certificate from the Board of Edu- 
cation. Soon I wish to take other work leading to the Degree.” 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


Normal Piano Course 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
This course includes Counterpoint, 
Composition and Orchestration. 


Public School Music  ?y Frances E. Clark. 
Sight Singing and Ear Training 
Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


theroe. 


Harmony 


For Teachers. By Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood. 


by F. B. Stiven, Di- 
rector of Music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


@ e 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 


Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 


Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 


Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 
Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 


Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted 


by authority of the State of Illinois 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 265, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, III. 





Town 





I am interested in the 


—GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


MN i ike re Bln, a Ce a wecisicsccsscas icesecesccniassbcsessssinnscvscactsincobession 








Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 
a a ll cinsaibiassssndbaenaliedssintigaiinbadianies fe ae 
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Manufecturers of Modern 
Duplicator-Printer, 


J. E. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Ridgway, Penna. 


At Last! A Perfect Duplicator! 


60,000 Teachers say: “THE MODERN is a wholesome contrast to all other Duplicators.” 


/ ern SURFACE No Gl : N 
ee Gelatine, No 
iV) D $y “ag Copies, 

o Waitin 
> Ap yes The MODERN 

2 ; 
x00" FED vas oy, MNS iene 
°s\% < —immediately. 

Le MFR OKO 

ue D) we > %r& bo Special Offer 
yy, Aeon %,. of 30%, Discount to 

. & teach deri 
%, avy © directly from this ad. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 






f 














This offer means that you 
get Duplicator complete, 
two bottles of ink (any 
color), leveler, sponge, etc., 
for only $6.60 Delivered. 


Use The MODERN 15 days and then if 
for any reason you do not think it is 
worth ten times what it cost you, just 
send it back to us and we will refund 
your deposit. This is our binding 
guarantee, 
























IMPROVE YOUR DIPLOMA 
without cost of expensive plates. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 
of our Coppographed designs. 


J. P, STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 
Manufacturers 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


DIPLOMAS 








Drawing Animals 


geri year, the children love to draw 
animals in drawing or seat work classes. 
One of the most successful ways to do this is 
to outline the form first with black or brown 
“CRAYOLA.” Fill in the color with straight up 
and down strokes of “CRAYOLA” in colors. 


lively hares, and important 


Lazy ducks, 
They 


roosters will make attractive drawings. 
can be cut out, too, for a barnyard poster. 


Our Art Service Bureau Outline for Winter 
contains eight different ideas for March. Send 
for your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"¢ St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The Real Function of the 
School 


“The twentieth century has given 
us a new conception as to the function 
of the public school,” says a Bulletin 
just issued by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 
This Bulletin is prepared for the use 
of 300 school systems now cooperating 
in the revision of their courses of 
study. The Bulletin also says: 

“The three R’s must be given first 
consideration. The work of the school 
has not been completed however when 
it has drilled the simple skills known 
as the three R’s into the child’s ner- 
vous system. It is not enough that the 
child be able to read aloud in a halting 
voice. He must learn to read silently, 
accurately, and with rapidity. He 
must acquire the habit of reading. 
He must be given the ability, in so far 
as his innate capacity permits, to dis- 
criminate between trash and litera- 
ture. No lower ideals than these 
should be accepted in the teaching of 
reading if the foundation for intelli- 
gent citizenship is to be laid. 

“And so it is with every subject in 
the curriculum. The modern school 
seeks to create an environment made 
up of real life situations. The period 
of school attendance is not merely a 
preparation for future life—it is a 
section of life lived under the guidance 
of intelligent teachers. The child ac- 
quires the valuable skills known as 
the three R’s; and through their use, 
in such subjects as history, civics, 
science, music, and art, under skilled 
direction, he comes into possession of 
habits of thought and action. destined 








Dolls for the \\ 
Sand Table 


\ '\ and other educational projects 
can be traced from the pat- 
terns in: 


“How They Dress” 


By Rose Netzerg Kerr 
Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 
This is a neat compact folio containing Doll patterns of 
MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN. Complete direc- 
tions, suggestions, and illustrated ideas for dressing 













postpaid. 
EASTER RABBIT. 
Fairbairn Art Co., Dept. N. 736 W. 173rd St.,NewYorkCity 
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to be a part of his personality through. 
out life. 

“This larger conception of educa. 
tion as a creator of habits of action 
and attitudes of thought is remaking 
the school. It is changing it from a 
formal institution dealing out a few 
pellets of knowledge which it is hoped 
may be used in the future, to one that 
offers an opportunity to practice life, 
It accepts the theory that sound char. 
acter is the outcome of right conduct 
over a period of years until it becomes 
a habit.” 


A School Code 


The pupils of the Sophie J. Mee 
School of Mount Vernon, N. Y., of 
which one of our contributors, Jasper 
T. Palmer, is principal, have organized 
and adopted the following school code: 

A STUDENT IS— 

Honest in all things. If he does the 
homework assigned; if he can take care 
of himself when there is no teacher 
near; if he is truthful; and if he re- 
spects the property of another, he is 
an honorable Mee pupil. 

Respectful and Obedient to all those 
in lawful authority. If a member of 
the Student Council corrects him, he 
receives the correction in good spirit. 

Courteous and polite to all, especi- 
ally to women, children, old people and 
those in need. He always uses a gentle 
tone of voice and never forgets that 
“Politeness is to do and say the kind- 
est things in the kindest way.” 

Loyal. He is loyal to his country 
and flag, his home, his school and his 
own class. He never does anything to 
disgrace his class. 

Orderly. He keeps his home, school 
grounds, classroom, assembly hall, 
desk and books in good order. He is 
not afraid to clean up even if he did 
not cause the disorder. 

Clean. He tries to keep his mind and 
body absolutely clean. He stands for 
clean sport, clean speech, clean habits, 
and clean companions. 

Cheerful. He performs his task 
promptly and cheerfully. Nothing is 
too hard for him to try to accomplish. 
His smile never becomes a grin. 

Sportsmanlike. He plays the game 
fair and square, whether he is at work 
or play. He is open and aboveboard 
in his dealings with his teachers and 
playmates. 

Prompt. He attends school regularly 
and on time. His work is prepared at 
the time appointed. He keeps his ap- 
pointments with his captain. 

Thrifty. He saves systematically, 
and banks every week if possible. He 
earns his own pocket money instead of 
teasing his parents for it. He econo- 
mizes time, school paper, and uses, 
with care, books and desks for which 
his parents have to pay taxes. 


Play 


We are learning that we have not 
paid all our debt to the future when 
we have established for our children 
protection against disease and given 
them the usual school education. 
Equally imperative is it that we should 
provide for the development from 
within of vitality and power of re- 
sistance. Healthy play does that, and 
it does even more; it stimulates and 
co-ordinates the growth of the entire 
muscular and nervous systems, in 
strength, in complexity and speed of 
adjustment, in endurance; and it ac- 
complishes these results in the only 
way that is finally effective—the way 
of joyous _ self-expression. — Luther 
Halsey Gulick. 


You will kill worry thoughts easily 
when you know the antidote; and this 
you always have in your mind. You 
do not have to go to a drug store or 4 
physician for it. It is always with 
you—always ready. All you have to 
do is to substitute hope, courage, 
cheerfulness, serenity for despondency, 
discouragement, pessimism, worry. OP- 
posite thoughts will not live together. 
The presence of one excludes the other. 





—Orison Swett Marden. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
New Words such as broadcast, 


realtor, Fascista, novocaine, 
junior college, bloc, trade ac- 
ceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new 
census figures in the United States 
and in all the great powers. Also 
changes in spelling of thousands of 
place names due to changes in the 
official languages of many parts of 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 

Write for “Word Study’’—a helpful 

little publication for teachers of Eng- 

glish. “Jt is 100% cream, no skim- 

milk filler,” said 








The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5c for our256-page catalogat once 





the work of children. 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 








Bible Study 
Courses at 
less than cost 


See what they have done 
for these students 


40,000 earnest Christians have benefited 
from Moody Bible Home Study Courses. 
You, too, can profit. Read these letters: 


“The knowledge gained from the Syn- 
theticCourse was like opening the shut- 








ters in a dark, secluded house and let- 
ting the light and sunshine of Truth 
enter in.”” 


ow 
“Your practical Christian Work Course 
has given me a longing to win souls; 
made me a better companion, a better 
mother and a better Sunday School 
teacher.”’ ows 
“The Bible Doctrine Course was of in- 
estimable value to me. It opened up 
to me a veritable gold mine of Scrip- 
tural doctrine.” evs 
There are ten Moody Bible Institute 
correspondencecourses—one forevery- 
body. They will broaden your vision, 
develop your understanding, answer 
your questions and give comfort and 
encouragement. Price below cost. Send 
J§ coupon at once for free prospectus, 

describing our ten courses in detail, 


MCODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 4573 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
-" —— 4573 , 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
ithout obli rospect 
| Sevtae iepeesets Sand. rose penpecnns ary 
ence Bible study. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Dad’s Decalogue 


Dr. E. C. Broome, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia schools, presented the 
following “Dad’s Decalogue” at a 
meeting of the Big Four Fathers’ As- 
sociation recently: 

Do not expect the teacher to control 
your child, if you have failed at home. 
Habits of obedience and respect for 
authority must be learned first at home. 

Fathers, know your sons. Mothers, 
know your daughters. Children who 
have been taught always to confide in 
their parents can be trusted anywhere. 

Find some daily home duties or 
chores for your boy or girl to do, and 
they will come to appreciate in some 
degree the sacrifices you are making 
for them. 

Don’t give children much spending 
money. Let them earn it; otherwise 
an excellent opportunity to acquire the 
habit of thrift is lost. 

Where children are far enough ad- 
vanced to have home study, be sure 
that they regularly set aside the same 
time for it every day. Regularity is a 
good habit to acquire. 

Do not believe every report your child 
brings home. All children do not lie, 
but most children have strong imagina- 
tions which tend to operate in their 
own favor, if they are guilty. 

Do not take the part of your child 
against the teacher before hearing both 
sides, and do not do it afterwards. In 
nine times out of ten you will find, to 
your embarrassment, that your child 
was wrong, and in the tenth case, it is 
better to suffer a slight injustice to 
your child than to destroy the teacher’s 
influence over him. 

If you have a complaint to make, go 
first to the principal of the school, not 
to the superintendent, a board mem- 
ber or others. 

Do not expect miracles. Not all 
children are equally apt. The school 
trains minds but does not furnish 
them. 

Do not apply the adult standard to 
Do not upbraid 
your boy because he can not do sums 
as well as you can. And when new 
things are tried in the schools, con- 
sider where your business would be if 
you still used the same things that were 
used when you were a boy. If you do 
this, you will not criticise all new in- 


| novations in school work. 


The Rural Superintendent 


Probably no school officers in our 
complicated educational system have 
more important and more varied re- 
sponsibilities than the superintendents 
and supervisors of rural schools, most 
of whom combine administrative and 
supervisory work. The conception of 
the work of the rural school superin- 
tendent has in the past ten years un- 
dergone fundamental changes. Form- 
erly his duties were conceived to be 
inspectorial, clerical, and, administra- 
tive. Supervision was confined largely 
to an annual visit, inspectorial and in- 
spirational at its best; critical and 
void of results at its worst. The new- 
er conception is of the superintendent 
as a trained professional officer whose 
work is comparable in responsibility, 
prestige, and scientific technique with 
that of the best city superintendents. 
—Jno. J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


$54,000,000 for Schools 


The State of New York will appro- 
priate this year at least $54,000,000 as 
its share towards the support of the 
public schools. The appropriation for 
education has increased from about 
$7,000,000 eight years ago to this sum, 
and the tendency is to make the 
proportion paid from general state 
taxation still greater. The rural 
school is greatly benefited by this in- 
crease, as apportionments vary ac- 
cording to the ability of the commu- 
nity to support a proper educational 
program. Conselidution is also fa- 
vored, in a way, as, if a central rural 
school is organized, the state will pay 
one-quarter of the cost of a new school 
building needed. 
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Children Love to Learn 


From DODSON’S Nature Pictures 
\ In Beautiful Natural Colors 


AINING knowledge becomes a pleasure and teachers are thrilled and 
noticeably successful because of the eagerness shown by their pupils. 
When passed from hand to hand these fascinating Mumford pictures 
arouse every pupil to attentive alertness. 
20million of DODSON’S Pictures were purchased last year by teachers of 
the most modern schools. Ordernow. You will be pleasantly surprised. 


BI RD S IN BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLORS. 

DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 
(30 wonderful collection of color reproduction in the world. 
7x 9 separate food. 



















ohn Burroughs wrote: “They areastonishingly 
I like them so well I have put them on 


prints) the walls of my rustic retreat.” 
Order the birds you are most interested in and 
allow us to add those found in the same territory. 
Postage . 


“With each order amounting to 

$1.00 or more will be sent - Free 
“Your Bird Friends and How To Win Them’’ 
a fascinating book written by Joseph H. Dodson, 
President of the American Audubon Association. 
The regular price of this fascinating book is 25c. 
Public libraries state that it contains more real 
information on this subject than any book 
published. 


prepaid 
only $1.00 





INSECTS 


18 separate 7x9 prints 


55c 
INDIANS 


6r9—Each Se, 
3hax5'4—Each 3c, 


Exquisite in color. 

What child is not entranced by the velvety 
downy butterflies and moths of bewitching 
color? This is a lovely group and very inter- 
esting even for grown ups. 








Feathers and costumes, all in natural colors. 
These are Rhinehart’s celebrated pictures of 
American Indians, notable chiefs, squaws and 
children. Let us pick out for you an interest- 


[Minimum order ,; : 
ing series. 


15 subjects] 


MINERALS 


(7x9 All in color. Precious gems and metals are 

Series of 24) very interesting to the little folks. These beau- 
tiful reproductions are almost like seeing the 

Each 3c real articles. ; 

Sian on Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, fish, 

der 15 pictures] 


: fruit, shells, plants and flowers. 
‘INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 

create a vivid impression in the pupils’ minds 
that cannot be secured by descriptions alone. 


LUMBERING 


(Blackand Let the children know where the 

White—6x lumber comes from that builds 

8 inches) their homes and furniture. With 

these pictures they can visit the log- 

Series ging camps and see the trees felled, 
of 12, 


transported to the saw mill and 
worked into the finished article. 

95c Brief description under each picture. 
COAL MINING 


(Black and 
a White—6x 
| 8 inches) 





Coal by all odds the most valuable 
of nature’s gifts is pictured in a most 
interesting manner. How it is 
mined, carried to the tipples, sorted, 
screened and carried to the cars. 
Few know how this most necessary 
fuel is made available. 

New series on Cotton from plant to 
cloth. 16 pictures 35c. 


A book full of most glorious songs 


SONGS ABOUT BIRDS about the birds we love. The chil- 


dren love them (grown ups too). 20 beautiful melodies only $1.50. 


JosEPH H. Dopson, INC., PusLisHER 
920 Harrison Street - Kankakee, Illinois 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association and is the original ** Bird House Man."" 


% 
[MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 920 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 




















I am enclosing $ for, 
l Number Pictures Number Pictures | 
| of BIRDS of MINERALS | 
of COAL of INSECTS 
ll of LUMBERING of INDIANS | 








Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys || 
and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 





390 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


gh meer books embrace a wide range of subjects, such as Biography, History, 


Geography, Literature, Fables, Myths, Nature, Industry, etc. 


Not only are 


there a large number of supplementary readers specially prepared by competent 
writers but, in addition, there are many standard and accepted classics. 


The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 


PREPAID PRICES — 
and DISCOUNTS } 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


NOTE. 


The grading of the books is necessarily elastic and 


many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above 


and below as to the ones to which assigned. 


This is particu- 


larly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades 
and those in the fifth and higher ‘grades are, for the most 
part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 
28 More Fables from sop 
29 Indian — 
140 Nursery 
288 Primer from Fableland 
8320 Fables and Tales from Africa 


TURE 

1 Little Plant People—I 
2 Little Plant People—II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 


31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
ISTORY 


32 Patriotic Stories 
LITERATURE 

104 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
for Beginners 
Three ik yoats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time. Stories 
829 A Queer Little Eskimo 

| 384 Animal Stories 


245 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 

Other Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

3 —_. Workers (Animal 


8) 
39 Little “Wood Friends 
40 Wings and_ Stings 
41 Story of Wool 


135 Little People of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 
Plants) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Maytlower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 

204 Boyhood of Lincoln 

LITERATURE 


72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


152 Child's Garden of Verses— 


Stevenson 
206 Picture Einay Stories for 
Little Children 
220 Story of the Christ Child 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Winter [Play 

269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 

270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 

Vacation | Life Reader 

Fuzz in Japan—A_ Child- 
Four Little Bushy- = 


290 





THIRD YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
46 Puss in nity and Cinderella 
47 Greek Mytl 
48 Nature Myths 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries 
02 Thunbelina and Dream Sto 
46 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
74 Sun Myths 
75 Norse Legends, T 
76 Norse Legends, I 
77 «Legends. of the 
82 Sicufried, Th 
Rhine Le gends 
Man, The 
‘ir-Tree and Other Stories 
East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, 
Stories 
Barune AND INDUSTRY 
Liird Stories from the Poets 
15 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
51 Story of Hiax 
82 Story of Gla 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner - 
ea 


I 
Rhineland 
sorelei, 
Other 
The Snow 


board— Story of 
and the Teacup 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—IIl, _ Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cun- 
board—III, el of Rice, 
Currants, Hone 
Little Plant mie of the 
Waterways 


smgTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Story of Washington 
F Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
44 Famous early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. 


137 


203 


el 


Penn) 


Alcott 


301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 

302 Tinkle Itell and Other Stories 
303 The Rainbow Fairy 

308 Story of Peter Rabbit 

317 More _mhorien of the Three 
| 318 More “Stories of the Three 
330 Ten Little Indians 
{335 Story of Hiawatha 

5 _of the Boston Tea 





Littie | 


and Other | 
165 Gemila, 





| 


“nee 
| 323 


59 Story 
Pa 


60 hildre n_of the Northland 

64 Child Life in the Colonies— 

cS (New Amsterdain) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania) 

66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
Ill (Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution— 
I (Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 

0 Borie of the Revolution— 

III (Marion, the Swamp Fox ) 

132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 

Other Babies 

the Child of the 

and Some of Her 


Desert, 
Sisters 


166 Louise ‘on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home 
NOTE: 


Nos, 164, 165, 166 are 
the stories from’ “Seven Little 
Sisters’’ by Jane Andrews 


167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 
and Bonheur) 
LITERATURE 
35 Little moe | Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 
Phabe Cary 


67 The Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 

71 Selections from Hiawatha 
foes. 3rd, 4th and Sth 


Grades) —Longfellow 
Our Animal Friends 
low to_ Treat Them 
Poems _ Worth Knowing- 
took I—Primary 
The Adventures of the Rab- 
ny Buns [ Stories 
The Wise Frog and_ Other 
llealth Stories and Rhymes 


and 


22 
233 
321 


FOURTH YEAR* 


aayene AND peweray 
5 Story of Coal 

4G Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton { People 
Conquests of Little Plant 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
Stories of the Stars 
Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

5 Story of Lincoln 

56 Indian Children. Tales 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


79 A Little New England Viking 

81 Story of De Soto 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

84 Story of David Crockett 

85 Story of Patrick Henry 

86 American Inventors—I ( Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

87 American Inventors 
II (Morse and Edison) 

88 American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 


tive colors. 


Many are profusely illustrated. 
Note the splendid character of the titles in the complete list below. 


If you 


have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
% Discount on More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies. 20% Discount on 50 or More Copies. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


91 Prost of of best Field 


178 8 paxmeten and 
, Till 

182 Story of Joan of Arc 

207 Famous Artists — at - 
(Reynolds aa Murillo) 

243 Famous Artist: tT (aiet) 

4 RR Makers of European History 


ERATU 
90 Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow— (Village Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others 
Japanese Myths and Legends 
Stories from Old Testa’ 
Water Babies 
Tolmi of the Tre tops 
Labu the Little Lake weller 


nw 


a 
1-155 
tommco 





173 Tara of the Tents 
195 Night Before Christmas and 
ther Christmas Poems 

and Stories (Any Grade) 

256 Bolo the Cave Bo 

257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 

291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 

293 Hansel and Gretel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 

304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 
Manners 

812 Legends from Many _ Lands 

314 The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories and 

831 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 

832 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 

333 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 
Chinese Girl 








Discounts ©" Mere 





401 Adventures _ of Pinoc- 

chio—Collodi (4th gr.) 

Ivanhoe (Cond. _ from 

Scott) (8th grade) 

Harmful and Helpful In- 

sects (6th grade) 

404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 

Ramee (5th grade) 

405 Story at Roosevelt (6th 
grad 

406 The a Bug-Poe (8th 
era 

407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 

Ramee (5th grade) 


402 
403 





DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘acts exci 


For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below 
PREPAID PRICES 

In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 

In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 


50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 
t#7~ ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 


64 OR MORE 


Than 10 and Less Than 


Health 
Rhymes 
Stories from 
land_ History 
es) —Blackall 
410 Speeches of 
ie grade) 
411 Little Lame Prince 
(Cond. ) —Mulock (gr. 4) 
412 Alice in W onderland— 
Carroll 
413 The Spy 
Cooner) (8th 
414 Longfellow for 


Stories an 

(3d_ grade) 
Newfound- 
(44 pag- 
(6th gr.) 
Lincoln 


408 
406 


— 





and Girls (3d gr.) 




















FIFTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
2 Animal Life in the Sea 
03 Story of Silk 
94 Story of Sugar 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 
fee and Cocoa) 


139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—-II 
210 Snowdrops. and_ Crocuses 
240 Story of King Corn 

263 The Sky Family 

280 Making of the World 

281 Builders of the World 

283 Stories of Time 


‘ORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Explorations of Northwest 
Story of the Cabots 
Stories of the Norsemen 
Story of Nathan Hale 
Story of Thomas Jefferson 
Story of Bryant 

Story of Robert E, Lee 
Story of Canada 

Story of Mexico [enson 
Story of Robert Louis Stev- 
Story of Hawthorne 
Biographical Stories—Ilaw- 
thorne 

Story of Grant 

Story of Steam 

Story of McKinley 

Story of. Dickens 

Story of the Flag 

Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Father aC 


NATO SWANS and wm Su 


= 


a fb 


Dated ee SSOSOsSe Some 


i] 


Story of La Salle gale 
Story of Florence Nightin- 
Story of Peter Cooper 


SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
yer, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
73 Four Great Musicians 

74 Four More Great Musicians 
116 Old English Heroes 

117 Later English Heroes — 
160 Heroes of the Revolution 


DAS a a ik i kk ttl 


Sak ousSe! 


~] 
iad 


YEAR* 


Little Stories of Discovery 

232 Story of Shakespeare a 
5 Four Little Discoverers in 
Panama 

Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 

When Plymouth 
Was Young 

Life in Colpnial Days 

LITERATURE 

8 Hing of the Golden River— 

ski [thorne 
| The 


Colony 


n 
Golden Touch—Haw- 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
yerse  (Sheri- 


llistory _in 
Independence 


dan's Bide, 
Rell, ete. 
Little Dattydowndilly and 
Other _ Stories—Hawthorne 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
aba 
186 Heroes from King_ Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes tamee 
The Child of Urbino—De la 
Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
—Intermediate 
Ww hat Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories 
At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald I 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
Moni the Goat Boy 





In Nature's Fairyland 


YEAR* 


Stories of Courage 

Lives of Webster and Clay 
Story of Napoleon 

Stories of Heroism 

Story of Lafayette 

Story of Roger Williams 
Lewis and Clark Expedition 
y of William Tell 

of the Aeroplane 

of ag 

of Whee 

of hn T 





sy ‘ashington 


BINDING 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 


DESIRED 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


si0 Story of Frances Willard 
6 Story of Harding 
GEOGRAPHY 


etersburg oe Con- 
stantinoy »le) 

246 What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 

Chinese and _— Their 
Country Canal 

285 Story of Panama and the 

324 A Visit to Brazil 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 

AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
and_ Cattle) 

272 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 
and Swine) 

STORIES OF THE STATES 

»08 Story of Florida 

Story of Georgia 

Story of Tllinois 

Story of Indiana 

Story of lowa 

Story of Kentucky 

Story of Michigan 

Story of Minnesota 

Story of Missouri 

Story of Nebraska 

Story of New Jersey 

Story of Ohio 

Story of Pennsylvania 

Story of Tennessee 

Story of Utah 

Story of West Virginia 

Story of Wisconsin 

LITERATURE 

10 Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 


tt 
ot 


CAND Soressh 


the 


“J 


te te te SSCS PS HONSE 


a 
a 





ADU SSeS Sr Stet Sr Stet 


- 
-1 





1 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 


12 Legend of Sleepy Holloy- 

Irving 

22 Rab and His Friends 

24 “ae Golden Apples—Hay- 

1orn 

Miraculous Pitcher- 
Hawthorne 

26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
A Tale of the White Hiils 


and Other Stories—Hay 
thorne 
119 Bryant’s_ Thanatopsis, ani 


Other Poems 
120 Ten Selections from TLon;- 
fellow—(Paul Revere's 
Skeleton 


Ni “from Holmes 
(The Wonderful One Iloss 
Shay, Old Ironsides, aii 
Others) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 

The Great” Carbuncle, Mr, 
Higginbotham’s — Catastro- 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawtliorne 


162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
211 The Golden  Fleece-Iiay 
thorne 


222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-i. 
(Story of _ Perseus) 
Kingsley’s Greek ~ in, Il. 
(Story of Theseus) 
25 Tennyson's_Poems-—Sel, 
226 A Child's Dream of a Star, 
and Other Stories—Dickeng 
Responsive_ Bible Readings 
98 Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
264 Story of Don Quixote 
77 Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell 
from_ Dickens) { thorne 
The Dragon's Teetli—Haw 
2s The Gentle Boy—Hawthome 
328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthiore 


(Cond. 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


Lpyapatens 
13 The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 
14 Evangeline—Longfellow 

15 Snowbound— Whittier 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from. the Town Pump— 
Hawthorne 

Selections from Wordsworth 
(Odeon Immortality, We 
hy Seven, To the Cuckoo, 


Miles 


) 
124 a from Shelley and 


125 The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 
147 Story of King Arthur, as 


told_ by Tennyson 
The Man Without a Coun- 





149 
try—Hale 


192 Story of Jean Valjean | 

193 Selections from the "Sketch 
Book—Irving 

196 The Gray Champion—Haw- 
thorne [Selected | 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore- 

214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 

216 Lamb's Tales from  Shake- 


235 
238 


Poems _ Worth  Knowing- 
Sook III—Grammar 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Par' 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Part 

241 Story of the Iliad 

densed ) —Church 

242 Story of the Aineid (Con- 
. densed)—Church [erature 

251 Story of Language and Lit- 

252 Battle of Waterloo— IHlugo 


i) 


(Con- 


254 Story of “The — 

, (Cond. from Scott 

259 The Last of the M _ ans 
(Cond, from Cooper 

260 Oliver — Twist (Condensed 
from Dickens) 

261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 

296 Uncle Tom's a (Con- 
densed from Stowe 

297 Story of David Ge patda 
(Condensed from Pickens) 

307 The Chariot Race—Wallace 

$11 Story of Jerusalem 

315 Story of Armenia 

316 Lamb’s Tales from _Shake- 
sveare — Part II — (Ilamlet, 


Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
NATURE 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 
279 The True Story of the Man 
in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


speare—Part _I—(Tempest, 
ferchant of Venice, Mac- 
De! 
231 The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) j 
LITERATURE | 


17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
Burns [sinith 
23 The Deserted Village—Gold- 
126 Rime of the Ancient  Mar- 
iner—Coleridge [Poems 
Gray's Elegy and Other 
Julius Cesar — Selections— 
Shakespeare 
Henry the VIII--Selections— 
Shakespeare {speare 
Macbeth—Selections — Shake- 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake— | 
Canto I 
Building of the Ship and 
Other Poe ms—Longfellow 
Horatius, ivy, The Ar- 
mada—Macaula 
Bunker Hill Address—Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 


toto 
o- 


—] 


Oe en et 
we moO 
oOo n= 


148 
15 


—] 


15 


i) 


| 221 
| 236 


154 Scott's Tady of the pe ake 

_. Canto II - 

155 Rhcecus and Other I 

156 Edgar Allan Poe—Bio. sraphy 
and Selected Poems 

158 Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugur. ! 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Bive 
raphy_and_ Selected Poet 

170 Paul Hayne—Biograps 


Poems 


aud Selected 
Jolinson- 


215 Life of 
Macaulay 
Sir Roger. de Coverley Pa- 


Knowine-- 


the Last Minstrel-- 
Canto I 


Samuel 


237 Lay of 
on and 
—-sco 

276 Landing of _the 
(Oration) —-Webst 


Pil grims 


305 Wee Willie Winkie Kipling 
306 Howe’s Masquerade — llaw- 
thorne 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 


San Francisco, Calif. (y27¢s7 £27.) 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Who said, “I die hard but am not afraid to 
go” ?—Minnesota. 

George Washington made this state- 
ment to his old friend, Dr. Craik, a 
few hours before his death. 

Is Constantinople still the capital of Tur- 
key ?—New York. 

Constantinople remains one capital 
of Turkey, although the Nationalists 
established a capital at Angora after 
the World War. 

Why is Lincoln’s portrait on the one cent 
piece ?—Iowa, 

Lincoln’s portrait was placed on 
the one cent piece in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, the first coins bearing his 
likeness being made in 1909. It was 
thought for a time that the “Lincoln 
penny” would not be made after that 
year, but coinage was continued. 

What year was the foreign trade of the 
United States greatest, and how does this 
compare with the best year before the _be- 
ginning of the war in Europe in 1914?— 
Tilinois, 

The fiscal year ending in 1920 had 
the largest volume of foreign trade, 
total imports and exports that year 
amounting to $13,342,340,777. The 
year of largest volume of foreign 
trade prior to the World War was 
1913, total imports and exports that 
year being $4,278,892,383. 

How is perfume made?— New York, 

Perfume is made from the natural 
oil of flowers, diluted with chemical 
compounds. Quite often a dozen or 
more ingredients are used to make a 
desired odor. Many perfumes are 
made entirely from chemical com- 
pounds. Coal tar is used to a very 
large extent as a material from which 
compounds may be secured for the 
making of so-called artificial or syn- 
thetic perfume. The making of per- 
fume is an art and the formulas for 
the best perfumes are known to only 
a few. An Italian family that has 
made Eau de Cologne for two hun- 
dred years claims to have exclusive 
knowledge of the formula. Cheap 
perfumes are made with few ingredi- 
ients. 

To whom should applications be made or re- 
quests for information sent relative to secur- 
ing teaching positions in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Philippine Islands ?—Subscriber, 


The educational work in Alaska is 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Appli- 
cations for positions must be made 
out on forms provided by the Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Work under the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation is limited to the native popu- 
lation. Applications for positions in 
the Hawaiian schools or requests for 
information should be sent to the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. For information 
regarding teaching positions in the 
Philippine Islands letters should be 
addressed to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. This Bureau 
makes all appointments of United 
States teachers for the Philippines 
following examinations conducted by 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

List the states in the order of admittance to 
the Union, giving date—New York. 

_After the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, Vermont was the first state ad- 
mitted to the Union, in 1791. The 
others were admitted in the following 
order; Kentucky 1792, Tennessee 
1796, Ohio 1803, Louisiana 1812, In- 
diana 1816, Mississippi 1817, Illinois 
1818, Alabama 1819, Maine 1820, 
Missouri 1821, Arkansas 1836, Mich- 
igan 1837, Florida 1845, Texas 1845, 
Iowa 1846, Wisconsin 1848, Califor- 
nia _ 1850, Minnesota 1858, Oregon 
1859, Kansas 1861, West Virginia 
1863, Nevada 1864, Nebraska 1867, 








Colorado 1876, North Dakota 1889, 
South Dakota 1889, Montana 1889, 
Washington 1889, Idaho 1890, Wy- 
oming 1890, Utah 1896, Oklahoma 
1907, New Mexico 1912, Arizona 
1912. North and South Dakota were 
admitted to the Union on the same 
day, the only time in the history of 
the nation when two states were ad- 
mitted together. The longest interim 
between admissions of states was from 
1821, when Missouri was taken into 
the Union, until 1836, when Arkansas 
was admitted. 

How many Jewish temples were built in 


Jerusalem and how was each destroyed 7— 
Maine. 


The first temple was built by Solo- 
mon and was destroyed by the Baby- 
lonians under Nebuchadnezzar. There 
were two temples built after that. 
One was begun in 534 B. C. by the 
Jews under Zerubbabel, being com- 
pleted about eighteen years later. 
About 20 B. C. Herod began the build- 
ing of the third and last temple. He 
wanted this to rival the first temple in 
wonder and built on a much grander 
scale than was adopted for the second 
temple. Herod gradually removed 
the second temple, using the materials 
in his more magnificent structure. 
The Jews asserted that it took forty- 
six years to build the third temple. It 
was destroyed by fire during the siege 
of Jerusalem under Titus less than 
forty years after the crucifixion of 
Christ. 

1. What is the largest glacier in the world? 


2. When and where were the most disastrous 
earthquakes known ?—Virginia. 


1. The Muir glacier in Alaska is the 
largest in the world. 2. The Japanese 
earthquake of 1923 did damage to 
property estimated at about one billion 
dollars, and late estimates placed the 
number of dead at two hundred thou- 
sand. The San Francisco earthquake 
in 1906 destroyed one thousand lives 
and damaged property to the extent 
of four hundred million dollars. An 
earthquake along the west coast of 
South America in Peru, Ecuador, and 
Chile in 1868 destroyed more than 
thirty thousand lives. In 1852 an 
earthquake in the Philippine Islands 
destroyed most of the city of Manila. 
In 1775 Lisbon was almost completely 
destroyed by an _ earthquake which 
caused a loss of life in the city of 
fifty thousand, besides doing tremen- 
dous damage and destroying scores of 
thousands of people in other places. 
China had one of its most terrible 
earthquakes in 1662, it being estimated 
that three hundred thousand people 
were killed in Peking alone. One of 
the most disastrous of recorded earth- 
quakes destroyed more than five hun- 
dred towns in Syria and other parts 
of Asia in 742, the loss of life being 
beyond calculation. 

1. What is a “loess” region? 2. What is the 
exact provision of the proposed Twentieth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution? 3. 


Name three important food elements which 
plants get from the soil.—Nebraska. 


1. A “loess” region is a region cov- 
ered with a loess soil. This soil was 
formed thousands of years ago when 
climatic conditions were vastly differ- 
ent from those of the present time. 
It is known as wind-made soil. Geol- 
ogists who have long puzzled over its 
origin, say that it apparently repre- 
sents an accumulation of material set- 
tling out of the air. There are places 
along the Missouri River where this 
soil is more than one hundred feet 
deep, one of the most famous regions 
being in western Iowa. 2. The pro- 
posed Twentieth Amendment to the 
federal Constitution consists of two 
sections. The first provides that 
“Congress shall have the power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of 
age.”’ The second section states, ‘The 
power of the several states is unim- 
paired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress.” 3. Three important food 
elements which plants secure from the 
soil are nitrogen, phosphorus, and po- 
tassium, 


Every brain is as strong as its 
weakest think.—Walter R. Siders. 
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A Complete Playground Equipment 
To Your School Absolutely FREE 
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COMBINES 
A SLIDE, 
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The Three Greatest 
PLAY FEATURES FOR CHILDREN 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s na- 
ture and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary 
for the growth, health and mental alertness of 
children. The MERREMAKER is a Health- 
building muscle developer and gives Children 
an abundance of varied fun. It builds Health 










To the 


Teacher and Strength because its many forms of play 
We will award this beautiful bring all the muscles of the body into a co-ordi- 
little Cedar Chest made of mated action. There is a tremendous need in 
genuine ‘Tennessee Aromatic a 


schools for playground equipment. The 
MERREMAKER is built strong and durable, 
finished in red enamel with weatherproof spar 
varnish, 


Start The Contest Now And Get The Equipment Just In Time 


Facts Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the 

rural and village schools because of prices being too high and no 
funds available for such equipment. But we have solved this problem with 
our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Teeter-totter, and Merry-Go-Round, 
and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Complete Playground Ap- 
paratus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on 
your part—no actual work—and your school will have this wonderful play- 
ground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 


Act At Once 


Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 134 gross (240 of our Assort- 
ment of Beautiful Art Pictures taken from famous paintings, size 814 x 10%, 
reproduced in 8 colors, and worth many times their selling price of 10c each. 
Your pupils will easily sell these pictures in a 
short time about the community. To the girl 
selling the largest number of pictures we will 
award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy sell- 
ing the largest number of pictures we will 
award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both 
packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Con- 
test among the children develops interest and 
school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are 
sold send us the proceeds ($24.00) and we will 
immediately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete 
Playground Equipment, together with the two 
prizes for the winning pupils, and the beautiful 
Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 


Red Cedar, handsomely copper 
trimmed and finished, for the 
interest shown in the Sale Con- 
test to secure the playground 
equipment for your school. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS PAINT- 





259 Cecil Street, Minneapolis, Minn. INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 
| THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION | 
| 259 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. PE IAP ee dE: Se i, | 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me 1 2-3 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken 
from Famous Paintings, size 81% x 10%, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Con- 
test by my pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are 


forwarded to you we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker 
Complete Playground Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 
30 days, we are to receive FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the 
winning pupils and the Copper Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher, 
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HEN an industrial plant is being equipped, the question considered is 

not: “Howlittlemoney will it cost?” but rather—‘How will the equip- 
ment serve? Will it wear without constant repair? Can parts be supplied, 
when renewal is necessary? Will the organization supplying the equipment 
be ready to stand behind its product at all times?” 


It is just such questions as these which the buyer of school 
seats should put to himself. The exterior of school seats may 
be similar in general outline, but the essential superiority 
of one desk to another depends upon qualities BUILT INTO 
IT, beneath the surface. 


And it is these HIDDEN features (sturdiness and depend- 
ability, the lasting satisfaction of continued usage} which 
have created for “American” school equipment country- 
wide recognition. Promptness of delivery, too, is an im- 
portant factor. In our 53 distributing stations throughout 
the United States a supply of many models constantly 
awaits your order. Shipment is thus facilitated, regardless 
of rush seasons. 








F these desks cost a little more in the 
beginning, that is only because they 
have been built to cost far less in the end. 
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American Seating Company 


16 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 
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Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachuseits 


alert the desire for new knowledge, to train our youth in 
the wise use of knowledge,—this is the threefold challenge 
to American education to-day. 

Conservation of knowledge requires that elementary schools 
shall be effective in giving pupils a command of the tools by 
which knowledge is obtained. Whatever knowledge is communi- 
cated in the first six or eight grades would probably remain in 
the possession of mankind even if schools were abolished. Higher 
schools should not make knowledge acquired their primary test of 
elementary-school efficiency. They should rather seek to deter- 
mine whether or not pupils reach the higher schools with a rea- 
sonable mastery of means by which to acquire knowledge. The 
elementary-school teacher helps the child most effectively by 
aiding him to gain skill in the use of tools that are fundamental 
in the pursuit of learning. 


T': conserve already discovered knowledge, to keep keen and 


| bed meeting this first and traditional function of the schools, 
that of conserving knowledge, there increases constantly the 
problem of determining what bodies of knowledge shall be in the 
common possession of all people and what must be conserved 
through specialization. The makers of curricula have constantly 
to consider what things must be included for all youth if they are 
to be regarded as educated. What is there in the field of geog- 
raphy, what in history, what in civics, what in all the subjects 
taught that must be the common possession of all? 

Clearly, this “universal” contribution, if we may call it that, 
will not be universal in the broadest sense. The youth of Amer- 
ica may well be expected to have certain information distinctively 
American—information that might be useless in another coun- 
try. So the youth of a particular state or even of a particular 
city may be expected to know things about the history, industries, 
and social life of their state or city which the youth of other 
states and cities need not know. A common curriculum of essen- 
tial subject matter will probably, on close examination, be found 
to be not nearly so extensive as one might have expected. But 
whatever is found to be essential should be established as the 
minimum fact-equipment for all normal youth. The American 
public school needs to be strengthened in this particular. 


T was Bryce, that friendly critic of American institutions, 

whose nice distinction between educated Englishmen and edu- 
cated Americans was that the former have at their command a 
large body of codified knowledge while the latter are usually more 
versatile in application of the knowledge they possess, 

Competent observers state that youth educated in English and 
Canadian schools do, as a whole, have a sureness in their grasp 
of facts which is too often lacking in those who have attended 
American schools. The present studies that are being made in 
the field of the curriculum should provide teachers with safer and 
surer guides for their teaching of a common fund of knowledge. 

With the rapidly increasing fields of knowledge, it is clear that 
there must be, increasingly, specialization in knowledge. The 
task of conserving truth already discovered must, in a manner of 
speaking, be allotted to various individuals and groups, since one 
group or individual can hardly be charged with so prodigious a 
responsibility as that of carrying all the knowledge even of one 
field. The president of a great American university recently 
stated that there is more ignorance in the world now than in any 
preceding generation, because there are so many things known 
about which it is possible to be ignorant. 

Unpleasant though the thought is, all of us must be content to 
be ignorant of many things. Many of us may know a little in 
various fields but none may become a specialist in every field. If 
education is to develop men and women who will completely dis- 
charge the responsibility of specializing, then the school must be 
friendly to those methods and practices which will give encour- 
agement to students interested in special things. Uniformity 
and conformity, perhaps necessary in a measure to a universal 
system of education, must not go so far as to prevent attention to 








those youth who have inclination and ability to pursue far their 
studies into specialized fields. 


P_DUCATION, for this reason if for no other, must go to a 
large extent with the current of individual interest and must 
not stand too absolutely across or against that current. The 
lad who is slow and dull in history, the one who finds it unin- 
teresting and unsatisfying, may well be left content with a mini- 
mum of historical knowledge, provided, of course, sufficient ef- 
fort has been made to test his capacity as a student of history. 
The youth who has vigorous and vital interest in the subject, 
whose grasp of it is measurably full and complete, should not be 
checked to the pace of a class or a group. He should rather be 
encouraged to go far and fast in that subject. Perchance he may 
develop into a distinguished historian. Education to conserve 
truth and knowledge must have a care for the mastery of funda- 
mental processes, for the general diffusion of a body of common 
knowledge, and for the encouragement of those whose interest 
leads them into fields not to be universally entered. These consti- 
tute a part of the threefold challenge to education. 

But it is not enough that education should conserve knowledge 
already discovered. Its service is not less that of revealing prin- 
ciples not hitherto recognized and of disclosing facts not previ- 
ously known. The discovery of new truth constantly challenges 
the educated man. A peculiar danger of a mass system of educa- 
tion is that it will overlook the importance of this function of 
discovery. Whether or not the educational institutions of our 
country are responsible for the situation, it seems to be a fact 
that in this country, even among educated people, there is a 
peculiar hostility to the expression of minority opinion. 


PERHAPS among no other educated people is it so difficult 

for a minority view to get a sympathetic and tolerant hearing. 
A school system conducted from the viewpoint of uniformity 
may be responsible in some degree. And yet the desire to con- 
form and to have others conform is a human characteristic. 
One is happy when he finds himself in a company of those who 
agree with him. It is pleasant to have one’s views approved. It 
is often disturbing to hear the expression of opinions that run 
counter to one’s established notions. However, contentment does 
not indicate progress. America to-day probably does not need 
the contented mind nearly so much as she does the intelligently 
discontented one. 

It would be a very excellent thing if the schools could conserve, 
develop, and direct a characteristic which children usually bring 
with them when they first enter school, that is, the characteristic 
of curiosity. The desire to know is the beginning of the act of 
learning. Until that desire exists, there is little hope of mental 
development or of intellectual achievement. It is not to be sup- 
posed that every child who enters a school is to be a Columbus in 
the sense that he will discover things which no one has ever 
found before. It is an encouraging thought, however, that every 
child may enter upon innumerable voyages which for him will 
partake of all the joy and satisfaction of initial discovery. If 
teachers would realize the importance of maintaining in the 
classroom the atmophere of curiosity and inquiry and would re- 
sist the temptation to spread before children their own stores of 
accumulated knowledge, both teaching and learning processes 
would cultivate the inquiring spirit and develop the open mind 
among our people. 

No one questions the importance of having in American educa- 
tion those practices which will develop harmonious and coopera- 
tive attitudes. The essential unities may be preserved, however, 
without sacrifice of personal individuality and initiative. To cre- 
ative ability, no low price should be attached. Not only must the 
youth who has initiative and creative ability in a given field be 
encouraged to develop it to the utmost but there must likewise be 
a distinct purpose of developing among others a willingness to 
recognize leadership and expertness when they appear. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Use of Visual Materials in the Primary Grades 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Professor of Educational Psychology, School of Education, University of Chicago 


eae SPECIALLY in the early stages 
~~ Ia} Of his education, the child’s di- 
rect experience with the forces 
and objects of the physical world 
should be very rich. It is true 
that his imagination is flower- 
ing rapidly during the period of 
the kindergarten and the primary 
grades, but this does not mean 
that he must live wholly in an 
imaginary world, nor even that he has lost inter- 
est in the actual happenings about him. Visual 
education, along with other methods which em- 
ploy sensory experience, has therefore an im- 
portant function. 





THREE MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


We may distinguish three major functions of 
visual education in the primary grades. The first 
is the extension of the child’s knowledge about 
the world. A city child who visits the country 
or a country child who visits the city gains an 
enlargement of experience which makes his later 
thinking richer and more accurate. Pictures give 
a similar, though more limited, enlargement. 
The second function is the development of the 
appreciation of beauty. The young child is ca- 
pable of definite development in the appreciation 
of color and color combinations, and to some ex- 
tent of form. Finally, visual materials, as repre- 
sented in dolls, puppets, and moving or still pic- 
tures, assist the child in dramatizing his experi- 
ence and thus serve to develop his imagination. 


VALUE AND PLACE OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
VISUAL MATERIALS 


First in the list of the visual materials is the 
object itself. From most points of view it is bet- 
ter to see the object than to see pictures of it. 
This is true even when one merely looks at it. 
All the aspects of the object—size, form, propor- 
tion, color, and mode of activity—are usually 
observed better in the object itself than in a rep- 
resentation, even though it is a motion picture or 
a stereoscopic view. The exception occurs when 
we wish to study relations of parts in order to 
understand either the structure or the mechan- 
ical relationship, or, when we wish to apprehend 
the relation in space of large areas of land. In 
the first case the diagram may give us a better 
idea than the object itself, and in the second case, 
of course, we use the map. Although the pri- 
mary child is concerned mostly with how objects 
look and act and feel, and with stretches of coun- 
try which come within his immediate view, he 
can well begin to study relations and therefore 
to use diagrams and maps. 

Still pictures as substitutes for real objects 
have probably the widest use of any form of rep- 
resentation. They are so cheap and abundant 
that they can be procured even by the children 
themselves, and they can be collected for tempo- 
tary use and then discarded. Pictures can be 
cut out or made by the children. This activity 
gives to a crude product a value which intrin- 
Sically better pictures might not have. 

Slides are simply pictures on glass or celluloid 
Which can be enlarged and projected upon a 
screen, They enable the whole group to look at 
and talk about the same picture. Perhaps be- 
Cause they have usually required a darkened room 
they have not been thought very suitable for the 
Primary grades. The modern daylight screen, 
Which is illuminated from behind, does not re- 
“ure a darkened room and permits the teacher 





to be in front of the class. These conditions make 
the slide a very useful means of conducting class 
discussion. 

The stereograph is distinctive in that it gives 
depth and solidity to the pictured object. The 
perception of depth depends upon the fusion of 
the sensations of the two eyes. The stereoscopic 
pictures are taken with a camera having two 
lenses. The stereoscope through which the pic- 
tures are viewed makes it easy to combine the 
pictures and thus get an experience which is com- 
parable to two-eyed vision. Even quite young 
children enjoy looking at stereoscopic pictures. 
It is probably a little more difficult to manage the 
use of stereoscopes than ordinary pictures in 
classes of young children, but the advantage of 
stereoscopic pictures is sufficient to repay the 
effort necessary to administer them. 

The motion picture has not had as wide use in 
the lower as in the intermediate and upper 
grades, and it is commonly believed that it is 
not especially applicable to the lower grades. 
This is probably because most of the motion pic- 
tures which have been produced for school use 
are keyed to the comprehension of older children 
and because young children cannot read the cap- 
tions readily. However, if the young child needs 
ample contact with the physical world and its 
representations, it would seem that the very 
realistic representations which the motion pic- 
ture affords should be a particularly good means 
of teaching him. The teacher may give the in- 
formation necessary to supplement the picture, 
and thus overcome the difficulty with captions. 
This, of course, requires careful preparation, but 
experiment shows it to be effective. 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS AND MEANS OF OBTAINING 
THEM 


The source of supply of real objects is the en- 
vironment of the school. Many real objects can 
be brought into the schoolroom by the teacher or 
by the children. In the kindergarten the chil- 
dren gain pleasure and profit from bringing in 
whatever they choose, to show the other children. 
These objects can be made the subject of in- 
structive conversation. As the child grows older 
his collections may become more systematic. Ex- 
cursions to the field, the park, the store, the fac- 
tory, or the museum enlarge the scope of obser- 
vation to include things which cannot be brought 
into the schoolroom. 

In addition to objects of study which are at 
hand in the environment, special collections often 
exist which are available to the school. In all 
large communities and in many smaller ones there 
are museums, either public or private, where 
rare, foreign, or antique objects can be seen or 
where common objects are shown in systematic 
and complete collections. Sometimes there is in 
the community a private individual who has made 
a hobby of collecting some scientific or artistic 
object which he would be glad to make available 
for study by school children. Manufacturers 
often make up special exhibits, arranged in con- 
venient portable form, which they are willing to 
furnish the schools. Occasionally exhibits which 
have been prepared for fairs or expositions may 
be secured by the schools after the occasion for 
which they were prepared has passed. 

Pictures may be obtained from much the same 
types of sources as described above. Due to the 


lavish use of pictures in periodicals and in ad- 
vertising catalogues or circulars there is a wealth 
of material.at hand which is comparable to the 
objects of the natural environment. 


The search 


for pictures to illustrate a particular topic, and 
their classification, arrangement, and proper la- 
beling or description is an activity which may be 
much more educative to the child than the study 
of pictures which somebody else has arranged 
for him. It is one, moreover, in which children 
show an astonishing ingenuity, once they have 
been encouraged to undertake it. Certain maga- 
zines are particularly rich in suitable pictures. 

It is possible to procure slides from various 
sources. They are distributed by a number of 
public agencies, such as city boards of educa- 
tion, state departments of education, and state 
universities. The state of New York has a very 
vigorous Visual Instruction Division, which pub- 
lishes classified descriptive catalogues of its 
slides and distributes them to all parts of the 
state. There are also private companies which 
specialize in slides and stereographs. A recent 
development is the film slide, which consists of 
still pictures printed on motion picture film. 
These pictures are compact and cheap and can be 
projected by means of a small convenient instru- 
ment. 

Motion picture films are rather more difficult 
to procure than slides and stereographs. It is 
well to make some study of the sources of supply 
before undertaking to get films. They are very 
likely to be disappointing and one cannot rely 
upon the label “educational” as a guarantee that 
a film is a suitable one to show in the schools. 
There are two books which give some help to one 
who wishes to plan a program of instruction in 
which films are to be used. They are Motion 
Pictures for Community Needs by Gladys and 
Henry Bollman, and Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion by D. C. Ellis and Laura Thornborough. 
Many valuable suggestions can be found in The 
Educational Screen, edited by Nelson L. Greene. 
This periodical publishes an annual catalogue of 
educational films entitled One Thousand and One 
Films. This is the best catalogue of educational 
films extant. 

Like slides, films may be obtained from public 
agencies or from private producers or distribut- 
ing agencies. Several bureaus of the Federal 
Government furnish films at the cost of trans- 
portation. The Bureau of Education in co-opera- 
tion with extension departments of state univer- 
sities distributes many films. They are also 
furnished by the National Parks Service, the 
Reclamation Service, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and others. The second important public 
source of supply is the state university. In some 
states many films are distributed by these insti- 
tutions. In cities with departments of visual in- 
struction the city board of education furnishes 
the schools with films. 

The private sources of supply are numerous. 
They either sell or rent films. The school which 
uses films on a small scale finds it more econom- 
ical and convenient to rent them. The usual 
rental is three or four dollars a day for non- 
theatrical use. The unit is one reel, which is one 
thousand feet long and requires fifteen minutes 
to run. Films are usually rented through ex- 
changes which have offices in the larger cities. A 
list of distributors is given in One Thousand and 
One Films. 

In addition to the government agencies and 
the regular private producers, the industries fre- 
quently make films. These films are primarily 
for advertising but they sometimes contain in- 
teresting and useful portrayals of industrial 
processes. By exercising care in selection it is 
possible to avoid unduly prominent advertising. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Promoting the Love of Good Reading 
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6“ HY is it so hard to instill in the 
modern child a love of good books?” 
is a familiar question among par- 


ents and teachers of the rising gen- 
eration; and there is much distress over the su- 
perior attractions of moving pictures, the radio, 
and the automobile. 

Superintendent Jesse L. Smith, of the Elm 
Place School, Highland Park, IIl., and his teach- 
ers have found a solution of the problem emi- 
nently satisfactory to themselves, their pupils, 
and their patrons. Their slogan is, “Make good 
books fascinating enough to the child, and they 
will hold their own against all rival attractions.” 

It sounds simple, doesn’t it? Yet the teachers 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades at Elm 
Place School had to discard all their methods of 
teaching literature before they could put their 
slogan into practical use. First, they did away 
with the formal classroom recitation, in which 
the teacher sits at her desk asking questions, and 
the pupil sits at his desk and answers them. 
Next, they furbished up their classrooms and 
banished the time-honored stationary desks set 
in stiff rows, replacing them with large circular 
tables, around which the pupils sit in straight- 
backed chairs. The Elm Place School idea is to 


get rid of the formal atmosphere of the class- 
room and create the hospitable atmosphere of the 
library reading room, wherein a pupil may feel 








Literature and history suite, showing reading room with glimpse of alcove 


beyond the glazed doors. 





The new Intermediate Building at Elm Place School, Highland Park, III., 
showing a section of the wooded amphitheatre. 


By VANE KENDRICK 


perfectly free to browse 
ieee among the books and en- 
ts call joy himself. In each 
3 ye 7 classroom, as much wall 
space as possible is de- 
voted to book shelves, 
which are kept full of 
good books, with plenty 
of duplicate copies (from 
ten to thirty of each of 
the best juvenile clas- 
sics). Books are left 
scattered about on the 
tables during school 
hours for the express 
purpose of tempting 
some curious child to 
succumb to their charms. 
The new Intermediate 
Building, a model of its 
kind, erected within the 
last few years at Elm 
Place School for the 
three upper grades, gave 
the literature and history 
teachers exactly the kind of equipment that they 
needed for their work. At their suggestion, the 
literature and _ history 
rooms were arranged in 
two suites of three rooms 
each, one suite for the 
sixth grade and a second 
for the seventh and 
eighth grades. Each 
suite is composed of a 
large reading room full 
of round tables and built- 
in book shelves, a “home 
room” full of movable 
chair-desks where the 
pupils keep their books, 
and a small alcove used 
for conferences between 
the teacher and individ- 
ual pupils, for round- 
table discussions, and for 
the occasional produc- 
tion of small plays dram- 
atized by the pupils. 
The round tables are 
built with little compart- 
ment shelves, on which 
the child’s books, tablet, 
pencil, and other supplies may be temporarily 
stored. Thus, in an atmosphere at once studious 
and homelike, the pupils 
may move about at their 
ease; and here it is far 
less difficult to hold their 
interest and to get them 
to express themselves 
freely than under the old 
rigid recitation system. 
Briefly stated, the aim 
of Superintendent Smith 
and his teachers is to 
stimulate the pupils to 
read voluntarily the larg- 
est possible number of 
selected books during 
the school year. The 
teacher divides her class 
into groups of six or 
eight children, and each 
group selects from the 
shelves a certain book to 
read, retiring to a sep- 
arate table; or possibly 
to the conference al- 
cove, if it happens to be 
unoccupied. -Not all 





&, 





ee 


groups read the same book at the same time, 

During the fifty-minute literature period, al] 
members of the group read their chosen book, 
stopping occasionally to discuss it informally 
among themselves. At the end of the class hour, 
they usually assign themselves several chapters 
to read outside of class, and at their next meet- 
ing they devote part of the class hour to a discus- 
sion of those chapters. The teachers testify that 
this method of self-assignment produces far bet- 
ter results than the system of assignment by the 
teacher, because every child feels in honor bound 
to get the lesson in deference to public opinicn in 
his own group, which he himself has helped to 
create, 

When each group finishes its book, the mem- 
bers report on it orally to the teacher. Written 
reports are not in favor, only two being required 
throughout the school year, one for each semester, 
These reports are usually bound in formal covers 
and illustrated with drawings by the pupils. 

Let no one think for a moment that the teach- 
er’s work is taken from her by this program. 
She is still the ruling force in her schoolroom, 
planning the work and organizing the classroom 
groups, studying the tastes of individual pupils 
and advising them what to read, and continually 





Literature and history alcove used for a conference room, the giving of 
small plays, and dramatization of literature or history material. 


working out new schemes to fan the flame of 


their interest in books. The teachers are most 
fertile in their devices for stimulating enthusi- 
asm. 

One year the seventh and eighth grades, at the 
instigation of their teacher, gave a book pageant 
in celebration of a specially appointed “book 
week.” The pageant was performed at an eve- 
ning meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association 
in the school auditorium, from sixty to seventy 
pupils taking part. Most of the participants 
dressed as leading characters in well-known books 
that they had been reading. Thus, Treasure 
Island was represented by a boy costumed as the 
redoubtable Long John Silver; and The Three 
Musketeers by three juvenile counterparts of the 
immortal Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. Some of 
the children played scenes from the books that 
they represented. John Ridd and Lorna Doone 
presented a familiar passage from Lorna Doone, 
while the respective heroes of Huckleberry Finn 
and Adventures of Tom Sawyer delighted the 
audience by enacting characteristic comedy scenes 
from these old favorites. 

The above-mentioned scenes, which were dram- 
atized by the pupils and rehearsed largely as 4 
part of the regular class exercises, created tre- 


(Continued on page 85) 
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SOME KITE DESIGNS FOR WINDY MARCH 


BY JOHN ® T® LEMOS 


{iJere IS a page that shows you how to make kites of your own and 
gives you some designs to put on them. Ghese can be painted on in 
colors or made from cut paper. Ghe PARACHUTE is lots of fun. too, 
especially if you cut out little figures and fasten them to the thread o 






















BACK VIEW 
OF KITE 


























White Bunny on Darl 
Brown, Gray or Red paper 


Yellow ~ 


Green 


~y 


border 
design 





Goon DESIGNS 
TO USE 
On KITES 


Ghese loose parts ‘ 
flap in the wind 


ot 


when kite ts 
fring \. 








DIRECTIONS 


ite sticks should be made of light wood, 

Bamboo or strips from boxes are good Ghe 
most satisfactory type of kites are like No. ® 

Gie the wood strips together with strong twine 
in the center and ‘tie twine all around the ends 
of the sticks. lay the sticks down on newspaper 
or wrapping paper and cut out the paper so as lo 
leave enough outside the string to turn over an 
paste in back ® ob o 2a 

Designs may be painted on the front or made 
from colored cut-out paper 















Figures like 
Q) these, made from 

cardboard,’ be 

used 4s wei F ts 











Head- Red 
J Preast- Cream 
TatL- Yellour § Orange 
Wings “Yellow, Red tips 
BACKGROUND 
Light Part - Purple Black 
Dark Part- Blue Green 
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Written Language—Part I 


THE OUTLINE AND THE PARAGRAPH 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 


scowls and groans when the teacher 
asks her pupils to write a theme or even 
a short paragraph? It is partly because the ma- 
terial is hackneyed or intrinsically uninteresting 
and partly because there is insufficient or badly 
organized oral preparation. Seldom has the child 
nothing to say; his difficulty is that he does not 
know where to begin or how to organize his 
thoughts, if there has been no oral preparation. 
In order to insure clear thinking and make or- 
ganization of material habitual, training should 
begin in the first grade by means of story repro- 
duction, the outline being used in this grade to 
assist the child’s memory in retelling a story pre- 
viously told by the teacher. Use a simple story 
like “The Little Red Hen.” Ask such questions 
as, “What should we write on the blackboard to 
help us remember the first part of the story? 
What will help us remember the next part?” The 
answers to these questions will make an outline 
for the children to follow. If the child hesitates 
when reproducing the story, tell him to look at 
the blackboard and find out what comes next. 


Ex. THE THREE BEARS 


. Goldilocks. 

The Three Bears. 

The House in the Wood. 

The Three Bowls of Porridge. 
The Three Beds. 

The Return of the Bears. , 

In the second year and the latter half of the 
first, the outlines may be slightly more elaborate. 
In getting an outline from the children, teach 
them to condense as much as possible by such 
questions as, “What must we remember first? 
Who can say the same thing without using so 
many words? Who can make it still shorter?” 


Ex. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

. Jack and His Mother. 

. Jack Sells the Cow. 

. The Beanstalk. 

. The Giant’s Moneybags. 

. The Golden Eggs. 

. The Magic Harp. 

. The Death of the Giant. 

In the third and fourth years, the outline may 
be based upon some trip taken by the children, 
such as a visit to a telephone exchange, a fire 
house, or a building in the process of construc- 
tion. Upon the return to the classroom, list up- 
on the blackboard the memories and impressions 
given by the children. Have these points ar- 
ranged on the blackboard in logical order by one 
of the children, suggestions and criticisms being 
made by the class. If written work is desired, the 
co-operative outline may be erased and each 
child required to make an individual outline for 
his own story before writing it. In all cases 
there should be careful oral preparation before 
any written work is done. 


Ex. A VISIT TO THE Zoo 
1. How (or Why) We Went. 
2. What We Saw at the Zoo. 
8. What We Liked Best. 


Have the items listed on the blackboard exactly 
as the children give them. The order will prob- 
ably be somewhat confused. Lead the children to 
see that it would be absurd to talk or write first 
about the last thing that they saw or about 
something which happened on the way home. 
Group the items under two or three paragraph 
headings and have these items arranged in log- 
ical order. Decide upon two or three good topic 


HY do girls and boys in the elementary 
schools so hate to write? Why are there 
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sentences for each paragraph and build up sev- 
eral oral paragraphs before beginning to write. 

The problem of written composition can be 
reduced to two important points—the writing of 
a sentence and the writing of a paragraph. Ifa 
child can make one sentence he can make a doz- 
en; if he can write one paragraph, he can write 
as many more as he needs. The difficulty is to 
give him first what is known as a “sentence 
sense.” If teachers would only remember that 
the language goal is “quality, not quantity,” 
they would give more time to teaching thoroughly 
the few absolutely fundamental ideas which the 
child must have in order to write well. 

The first written work must be very simple and, 
like all written work, must grow out of some need 
for communication, preservation, or sharing, and 
must follow a careful oral preparation. First of 
all, teach what is meant by a sentence. The child 
should know that every sentence must have in it 
some person, place, or thing and that that person, 
place, or thing must either do something itself 
or have something done to it, something told 
about it, or something said to it. Place on the 
blackboard many examples of each type of sen- 
tence: 


John took the ball. 
Mary is very tired. 
Chicago is a large city. 
Come with me, Helen. 
The vase is on the table. 
The doll was broken. 


Have the children tell why each of these state- 
ments is a sentence. Place on the blackboard 
many parts of sentences and ask the pupils to 
change them into complete sentences. Next put 
several phrases and several sentences on the 
blackboard. Have the children pick out the com- 
plete sentences and tell why they are sentences. 
Back up this work by demanding complete state- 
ments in answering questions. 

The next thing to accomplish is the putting to- 
gether of a unified three-sentence story, trying 
to secure variety in beginning the sentences, If 
the oral composition work in the first grade has 
been thorough, the written three-sentence story 
should present very little difficulty, although per- 
sistent drill in the making of sentences will be 
necessary straight through the elementary 
school, and even in the high school when the 
need exists. The writing must be motivated, as 
said before, by the need for letters or invitations 
(communication), by the need for little booklets 
in which written work may be kept (preserva- 
tion), or by the desire to tell others of personal 
experiences (sharing). 

The paragraph is the next problem. Some- 
thing like the following must be taught: Every 
paragraph must have a topic or subject. That 
subject is usually stated in the first or topic sen- 
tence. Every succeeding sentence must add some- 
thing to the first one. If it merely repeats or 
adds nothing of importance, we must cross it out. 
If it changes the subject, we must save it for a 
new paragraph. If I tell a story called “My Pets,” 
about a cat, a dog, and a canary, how many para- 
graphs must I have? I shall tell you the story. 
Raise your hands when I begin a new paragraph. 

Count the paragraphs in a given story in a 
reading book. Tell why a new paragraph was 
begun. How many paragraphs do we need in 
telling the story of “The Lion and the Mouse”? 
How many paragraphs do we need to tell about 
our visit to the fire house? 

Our paragraphs might be very carefully writ- 
ten and still nobody might wish to read them. 


Deparimeni of English, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


What other quality must we have? How can we 
make our topic sentence so interesting that peo- 
ple will wish to read the rest of the paragraph? 
What other quality is necessary? How can we 
secure variety? (Suggest the combining or di- 
viding of sentences, the use of pronouns, and so 
on.) What must be true of our closing sentence? 
Be sure that it has a finished sound, making the 
paragraph seem complete. 

The best results are obtained by making co- 
operative paragraphs on the blackboard, each 
child contributing, criticizing, and correcting. It 
is usually best to have the entire paragraph writ- 
ten before general corrections are made. It 
should be read aloud, as mistakes then become 
more apparent to both eye and ear. 

The following story will show how the para- 
graph can be developed. The first draft is dis- 
cussed and the teacher’s questions lead the chil- 
dren to see that the combining of sentences gives 
smoothness and that the use of pronouns provides 
variety and eliminates awkward repetition. It 
was suggested that the children change the trite 
beginning, “Once there were.” The second draft 
is the result of such changes. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 
I 


Once there were two little children and they 
were playing in the yard. The children had 
aplaymate. Their playmate was a goat. The 
goat’s name was Billy. They liked to play 
with the goat. They had a little wagon for 
the goat and he used to take them to school 
in it. 

II 

Two little children had a strange playmate. 
It was a goat named Billy. They liked him 
very much and took good care of him. They 
had a little wagon for Billy and he often took 
them to school. Then he would turn around 
and go home. 


As early as possible the children should be 
taught to discriminate in the choice of words. 
They should be led to see how every word rightly 
used adds strength and meaning to the whole and 
how a word wrongly used may change the entire 
sense. There should be frequent vocabulary les- 
sons to train the eye and ear to an appreciation 
of the aptly used word. Take for an exercise, a 
description of a poor, homeless alley dog or cat. 
In three groups list all the words which might be 
used to describe the dog—sight words, hearing 
words, and movement words. Some such lists as 
the following might be secured from the children: 


hungry whimpering shivering 
forlorn whining quivering 
frightened crying crouching 
shabby yelping slinking 
dirty growling lurking 
matted hiding 


Lead the pupils to see that the word whining, 
for instance, might imply that the dog was only 
lost or homeless, but that the word yelping might 
intimate that he was injured or ill. 

Next suggest that by the magic of words the 
forlorn little animal be changed into a well- 
cared-for household pet. The lists may then in- 
clude such words as: 


sleek barking leaping 
well-groomed snapping jumping 
glossy yapping circling 
fluffy pointing 
playful waddling 
dignified (Continued on page 101) 
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March Window Decoration 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


white paper or pasted at the top of the blackboard. The birds will make good decorations for spring booklets. 








Cut shapes as given from brown, white, and blue construction paper and paste lightly on the window. They may also be mounted on 


If colored papers are 





not available, use colored crayons on white construction paper. 
































DessPruce Lleavelaza . 
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Gardening for School Children—I 


By EFFIE M. BURTON 


Vice President, School Garden Association of America 


A} ARDENING is the only subject 
in the school curriculum that 
in itself furnishes that much- 
talked-of, rarely known, three- 
fold development of the child; 
namely, the physical, intellec- 
(| tual, and spiritual. Therefore, 
because working in the soil is 
such an all-round developer, 
« every child—nay, every human 
—should plant and care for a garden, even 
though it is but a foot square and contains but 
one cabbage plant, as did the garden of one 
child I knew. 

In February, or March at the latest, is a 
good time to plant seeds in the house. Per- 
haps the mothers saved some seeds in the fall 
that they would like tested to see if they will 
grow, or will make strong plants if they do 
grow. 

Pansies, asters, tomatoes, cabbages, or any- 
thing that will bear transplanting may be 
started in pots, tin cans with holes in the bot- 
tom, or boxes, preferably deep cigar boxes, 
with either coarse sand or pebbles placed in 
the bottom to provide proper drainage. The 
boxes should be filled with good garden soil or 
one-third sand, one-third earth, and one-third 
well-rotted manure. These materials, thor- 
oughly mixed and sifted through a coal ash 
sifter, make the best earth for the test. 

Before the seeds come up, they must be kept 
warm and moist all the time in order to insure 
the best results. After they are up, they 
should be well watered only when dry, and 
kept in the sunshine as much as possible. 
When they are from two to three inches tall, 
they should be carefully transplanted into 
other receptacles so that they will not spindle 
but will grow strong and stocky. Often. it is 
advisable to transplant the young plants two 
or three times before putting them out of 
doors. 

Some children may not have the use of even 
a foot of ground, but they may watch plants 
grown in boxes. I know a woman who planted 
climbing nasturtiums in a pot. Just one plant 
grew but that was the admiration of all the 
passers-by. It bloomed steadily all winter and 
at one time forty-three blossoms were counted 
upon it. The child is for- 
tunate who has a few feet 
of ground to use, for he 
may plant a variety of 
seeds as well as. trans- 
plant young plants. At 
first he may put in let- 
tuce, radishes, and onion 
sets. After they are 
eaten, in goes the succes- 
sion crop, which may con- 
sist of beans, tomato 
plants, and many other 
things if he desires them 
and has room for them. 





GETTING READY FOR 
GARDENING 


Each child may be ask- 
ed to bring a seed cata- 
logue from home whether 
he intends to have a gar- 
den or not. 

A supplementary read- 
ing lesson assigned on 
some special vegetable 


that will be planted in 
the garden will prove in- 


teresting. For instance, give a lesson on rad- 
ishes, the varieties which will grow best on the 
soil at hand and which will taste best. 

Every child, except the kindergarten and 
first primary children, should have a garden 
notebook, at least six by eight inches in size. 
In this, at writing or language period, may be 
written the result of conclusions gained at the 
end of the reading exercise. Following are two 
methods of keeping the notebook. 


NOTES 
I have decided that early French breakfast 
radishes and icicle radishes will grow well in 
my garden. 


SEEDS I WISH TO BUY 


Early French breakfast radishes. 
Icicle radishes. 
Black-seeded Simpson’s lettuce. 


When his list of seeds is completed, the child 
may order them. A teacher, parent, or older 
pupil will act as secretary when the order is 
sent to the seedsman. 

On another page of the notebook may be 
written: 








EXPENSES 
Notebook $ .05 
Seeds : 1.00 
Rake _. 50 





This list of expenditures should include 
everything purchased for the garden. The 
seeds may be itemized if desired. Keeping the 
expense account will give practice in figuring. 

So many subjects naturally correlate with 
gardening that it will be found one of the most 
interesting studies in the curriculum. 

The Penny Packet seeds may be purchased, 
if desired, of the Cleveland Flower Mission. 


SoME SIMPLE RULES FOR GARDENERS 


Whenever possible, the best gardener begins 
his garden in the fall. If he has choice flow- 
ers, he saves their seeds, which have been 
marked early in the season and were the most 
perfect in every way. 

If it is his first garden, and he may choose, 
he selects a spot upon which the sun shines all 
or most of the day. Avoid planting under 





A School Directed Garden 


Miss Annie L. Burke, the teacher who directed this garden in Brockton, Massachusetts, has 3000 little school gardeners 


under hercare. Her pupils carry off the best prizes at the state fair. 
being the greatest promoter of agriculture in the state of Massachusetts 





She has been awarded a medal by the state for 


trees. The leaves shut out the sunshine, the 
roots take up the moisture, and thus the plants 
are robbed of food and drink. Choose, if 
possible, well drained ground so that it will 
not become sour and cause the plants to be un- 
thrifty. 

Decide upon the size of the garden, which 
depends largely upon the strength and size 
of the gardener and the time he has to give to 
gardening. A plot 3 feet by 3 feet may be 
sufficiently large for the child’s first garden. 

If there is unhealthy or infested vegetation 
in the plot, burn it, after it is put in a pile on 
the garden. It furnishes potash, a food for 
the new plants. 

Any green vegetation may be turned under 
for another kind of food for the plants. Be- 
fore doing so, spread barnyard manure over 
the garden. About one pound to a square foot 
is usually required. Children often draw the 
manure in their little wagons if a farmer near 
by has some to give away. 

Now the garden may be plowed and harrow- 
ed. If the gardener is small, he may persuade 
Father or an older brother to spade his ground. 
If it is a school garden, it is customary for the 
school board to provide for the spading or 
plowing and harrowing. 


MAKING THE GARDEN BEDS 


When the ground has been plowed and har- 
rowed, each child brings six strong stakes, 
sharpened at one end; sufficient string to 
bound his plot; and a piece of string which 
will reach across his garden to be used for 
making the rows. 

The older pupils and teacher mark off the 
garden plots and paths around each plot, 
allowing from one to two feet for paths, de- 
pending on the land available. With a long 
tape measure the sides of the individual gar- 
dens are marked for their length and width, a 
part of the children’s stakes being driven down 
with hammers at these markings. Small rope 
from large balls may be passed from side to 
side each way, and stakes driven in each cor- 
ner made by the crossing of the ropes. The 
rope may be wound and saved for future use. 

As soon as the plots are marked off, each 
child puts his string around his own plot. 
From this time on he will 
do his own work, receiv- 
ing help from no one but 
his teacher, who alone 
knows how much help 
should be given. 

Unless the school fur- 
nishes tools, which is not 
advisable, each child 
brings his own hoe and 
rake, having them marked 
before leaving home. He 
picks out all the stones 
and breaks up all lumps 
of earth, making the bed 
very soft, deep, and level. 
The perfection of the 
plants depends largely up- 
on the preparation of the 
seed bed, but do not get 
discouraged if it cannot 
all be done in a day. 
However, the sooner the 
seed bed is made after 
the harrowing, the easier 
it will be to make. 

Note—A day or two 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Happy Hollow ‘Tales 
BETTY AND BOBBY BEAR 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 

C ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
if 
* The warm sun had gone under a cloud by this 

time and the cold March wind was blowing. The 
h two little bears whined and whimpered, but the wind 
“ blew just as hard and they grew hungrier. 
2 “Being cross does not seem to help any,” said 

Bobby. 
: “Let us forget that we are hungry,” answered 
or Betty. 
m “The wind is so cold!” complained Bobby. 
“ “Tag! You are it,” shouted Betty suddenly. 
r Bobby had to follow her up a tree before he could 
: . tag her. Then they both scrambled down and chased 
r 6< LEASE let us go out,” begged Betty and each other through the bushes. 
. Pastis Bear. “Who said it was cold?” panted Bobby. 
e | “Stand still, then, Betty, and let me brush “That is the way to get the best of old Mr. March 
. your coat,” Mother Bear said. “It is the very best Wind,” said Betty. “Do not pay any attention to 
: . quality of brown fur and you should take good care _him and he will not bother you.” 


——_—— — hl 








of it.” 

When they were both tidy, Mother Bear opened 
the door for them. She kissed them good-by, and 
they ran out of the house, which was called Hollow- 
Tree Lodge. 

This was young Betty and Bobby Bear’s first trip 
into the outside world. They frolicked through the 
woods, delighted to see the blue sky overhead and 
to feel the warm spring sunshine on their backs. 
Bobby chased Betty up a tree for the pure fun of it. 

“How nice it is outdoors,” they sang aloud. 

“I am hungry,” said Bobby after a while. 

“Let us look for berries,” Betty suggested. 

They found the berry patch, but there was not a 
single juicy berry on the bushes. There was not 
even a green leaf. 

“Let us call on Mrs. Honey Bee and get some of 
that fine honey Mother Bear likes so well,” said 
Bobby. 

However, they could not find Mrs. Bee’s house. 

“I do not like this at all,” complained Bobby. “I 
want my dinner.” 











“Are you hungry now?” asked Bobby. 

“I forgot all about being hungry while we were 
playing tag,” said Betty. 

“So did I,” answered Bobby. “Let us play tag 
again.” 

So they frolicked all the way home and never once 
thought of the cold March wind or of the berries 
and honey that they could not find. 

“What happy little bears!” exclaimed Mother 
Bear when she welcomed them home. “I am sure 
you have found out that this wood is well called 
Happy Hollow.” 

Then they told her all that had happened to them. 

“A very good beginning, indeed, my dears,” said 
Mother Bear. “Here are two nice fat mice that 
I caught for your dinner. 

“You will always find it true, dear children,” she 
went on, “that the less you complain about old March 
wind and other disagreeable things, the less they 
will trouble you.” 
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A Study of Holland 


when a hint of spring is in the 
air, we primary teachers have 
| almost universally accepted Hol- 
t land as our topic. There is much 
¥) that we can do with this project, 
Ky using a sand-table scene, book- 
f lets, and other types of hand- 
work. 

Every subject in the school- 
room can be correlated with this project; and 
there can be no more charming characters to 
study about than our blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
friends, Hans and Gretchen. 

I have divided this project into a series of les- 
sons which correlate several subjects for the day. 
The reading lessons may be placed on the black- 
board. They may also be typewritten and used 
as silent reading lessons. The teacher may add 
to, or subtract from, these lessons if desired. 





LESSON I 


Reading 
We shall study about Holland. 
It is a land across the sea. 
The word “Holland” means hollow land. 
Another name for it is Netherlands, which 
means low lands. 
We shall learn later how the people keep the 
water from spreading over the land. 


Art 
Make Holland on the sand table. (For the 
sea, put blue paper under glass, and then form 
the country.) 
Spelling 
Learn to spell: Holland, Netherlands. 


Language 
How does each sentence begin? 
How does each sentence end? 


LESSON II 


Reading 
The Dutch people are very brave. 
They will protect their country always. 
They build dikes to keep the sea back. 
They build them a little at a time. 
The dikes are built of earth, clay, stone, and 
cement. 
The dikes have strong oak timbers. 


Art 
Make the dikes on the sand table. 
Spelling 
Learn to spell: Dutch, protect, dike. 


Story-telling 
Tell the story of the poem, “The Leak in the 
Dike.” 
Language 
Dramatize “The Leak in the Dike.” 


LESSON III 


Reading 
There are many canals in Holland, 
People use them for roads. 
In winter they skate on them. 
Everybody in Holland skates. 
They skate to market, and they skate for sport. 
They play games on the ice. 
When the ice is strong enough, a signal is put 

up. 
Art 

Build the canals on the sand table. 


Spelling 
Learn to spell: canal, skate, signal. 


By SALLYE JOLLY 


LESSON IV 


Reading 
Every farmer has a windmill. 
The windmills have long arms. 
They pump the water out of the fields. 
They grind wheat into flour. 
They grind rice into flour. 
They saw wood. 
They grind rags for making paper. 
Sometimes people live in the lower part of the 


windmill, 
Art 
Construct paper windmills, 
Spelling 
Learn to spell: windmill, grind, paper. 
LESSON V 
Reading 


The Dutch people are very clean. 

They scrub their houses, inside and out. 

The floors are covered with clean white sand. 
No dust or dirt ever remains in the homes. 
Their clothes are always clean, too. 


Art 


Construct houses with red roofs and blue win- 
dows, and place them on the sand table. 


Spelling 
Learn to spell: clean, clothes, houses, scrub. 


Language 
Use of is and are. (Fill in correctly.) 
No dirt allowed in the house. 
Their clothes always clean. 
The floors tiled. 
The outside of the house —— always 
scrubbed, too. 
The people 














very happy. 


LESSON VI 


Reading 
The favorite flowers of Holland are tulips. 
Every home has its beds of tulips. 
There are also many rows of flower pots. 
They look very gay and bright. 
The children love these pretty flowers. 


Art 
Make tulips for the windows. 
Make tulip beds for the sand table. 


Spelling 


Learn to spell: tulips, flowers, bright. 


Number Work 

1. If Gretchen picked 15 tulips and Hans 
picked 13, how many had they both? 

2. If Gretchen had 27 tulips and gave 13 away, 
how many had she left? 

3. In one tulip bed there are 22 tulips. In 
another there are 31. How many are there in 
both? 

Language 

Use of there and their. (Fill in correctly.) 
are seven tulips in this bed. 
Gretchen and Hans love flowers. 
——- gardens are very lovely. 

——- are many gardens in Holland. 








Lesson VII 


Reading 
The Dutch sell milk from carts. 
They have dogs to draw the carts. 
The milk cans shine very brightly. 
All the cows are black and white. 


The little Dutch children drink a great deal of 


milk. 
Therefore they are healthy and strong. 


Art 


Construct carts and dogs for the sand table. 


Make milk poster. 


Spelling 
Learn to spell: carts, cans, healthy, strong. 


LEsson VIII 


Reading 
The Dutch peasants wear wooden shoes. 
They are called “klompers.” 
The ground is very wet and muddy. 
Leather shoes would soon decay. 
The people remove their shoes at the door. 
They walk clump, clump, clump. 


Art 
Draw wooden shoes for booklet border. 


Spelling 
Learn to spell: clump, wooden, remove. 


LESSON IX 


Reading 
There are many storks in Holland. 
They build their nests on tops of chimneys. 
They always rest on one foot. 
They wade in the ditches for worms and frogs. 
Their legs are good stilts. 


Art 
Mold clay storks. 


Spelling 
Learn to spell: stork, stilts, ditch. 


LESSON X 
Reading 


Some of the customs of the Dutch are very 
queer. 

When Gretchen was born, a pink silk ball cov- 
ered with lace was hung on the door. 

This told the people that a baby girl was born. 

When Hans was born, a red silk ball covered 
with lace was hung there. 

This showed that a baby boy had come. 


Art 
Draw and color a Dutch girl and boy. 


Spelling 
Learn to spell: customs, queer. 


In decorating the room, a blackboard border 
may be made of windmills and Dutch girls and 
boys. Also, tulip bulbs may be planted in window 
boxes. The children like to care for the bulbs 
and watch them grow. 

On the sand table, a bridge may be constructed 
and. Dutch children placed upon it. Grass seed, 
which may be planted in the moist sand, will 
come up in a very short time and add much to 
the attractiveness of the sand table, 


Sonas 
Some songs for this project are: 
“Mister Windmill.” 
“The Windmills.” 
“German Klapp Dance” (Singing Game). 
“If I Could Be a Windmill” (Singing Game). 


“GERMAN KLAPP DANCE” 

The children choose partners and march 
around the room in couples, singing and step- 
ping to the music. On the words “clap, clap, 
clap,” three little claps are given with the hands. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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7 ET us not fail to provide in our 
school-luncheon menus the foods 
that we know are essential to 
growth. Tomatoes, even though 
canned, are rich in vitamines, 
and there are many ways in 
which they can be used. Cab- 
bage is a food of great vitamine 
content that can be procured at 
very little cost. Oranges, which 
also rank high among the vitamine foods, are 
easily obtained. Fresh fruits and fresh vege- 
tables are always desirable and should be used 
whenever they can be procured. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. A 
cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or divide 
the recipe by the proportional part of twenty ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe use the same proportion 
throughout. 





ScotcH BrotH 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


2 pounds lamb or mutton bones 
6 quarts cold water 

¥%, pound barley 

2 cups cold water 

1 onion 

2 large carrots (2 cups diced) 
1 yellow turnip or 2 white turnips (2 cups diced) 
2 tablespoons salt 

1 cup flour 

1 cup cold water 

A few dashes of pepper 

2 tablespoons. chopped parsley 


Utensils Needed: 


1 eight-quart saucepan and cover 

1 bowl 

1 quart measure 

1 measuring cup 

1 paring knife 

1 tablespoon 

Wipe the bones with a damp cloth to be sure 
that they are clean. Put them into the saucepan; 
add the cold water, put the cover on, and cook 
them about two hours. This needs to be done the 
day before you wish to use the stock as it must 
cool so that the fat can be skimmed off. Put the 
barley into the bowl, add two cups of cold water, 
and let it soak overnight. In the morning take 
the bones out of the stock and skim off the fat. 
Put the stock over the fire to boil. Peel and cut 
the onion up fine. Peel and cut both the carrots 
and turnips in small dice. Add to the stock the 
onion, carrots, turnips, salt, and the barley which 
has soaked overnight. Cook it about forty-five 
minutes, or until the vegetables are done. Put 
the flour into the bowl and mix it with one cup of 
cold water. When it is smooth pour it into the 
boiling mixture in the saucepan, stirring while 
you pour. When you are ready to serve the soup 
add the chopped parsley and pepper. Taste. Add 
more salt if necessary. You can make this soup 
before school and reheat it when it is to be 
served, 

CoDFISH CAKES 


Twenty cakes 


Recipe: 
2% pounds salt codfish 
5 pounds raw potatoes (about 20 medium-sized 
potatoes) 
3 eggs 
% teaspoon pepper 
% cup butter 


Utensils Needed: 


1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 four-quart saucepan 
1 paring knife 


1 bowl 

1 egg beater 

1 measuring cup 
1 teaspoon 

1 large spoon 

1 food chopper 
2 dripping pans 
1 pastry brush 


Put the codfish into a saucepan in plenty of 
cold water and let it soak about two hours. Drain 
off this water and pick the fish apart, removing 








Menus forMarch 


Scotch Broth 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Codfish Cakes 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Apple Tapioca 
Milk 


“Dx 


Italian Macaroni 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Buttered Carrots 
Creamy Rice Pudding 
Milk 
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all of the bones. Heat some water to the boiling 
point in a saucepan. Peel and dice the potatoes. 
Put the fish and potatoes into the large saucepan 
and cover them with boiling water. Cook the 
fish and potatoes until the potatoes are done. 
Watch closely to prevent the fish and potatoes 
from sticking to the bottom of the saucepan. 
Drain off the water and put the potatoes and fish 
through a food chopper. Beat the eggs very light 
and mix them well with the potatoes and fish. 
Add the pepper. Let the mixture cool; then 
shape it in flat round cakes about a half-inch 
thick, using one-half cup for each cake. Grease 
the dripping pans with butter, and lay the cakes 
in the dripping pans. Melt the rest of the butter 
and brush it over the top of the cakes and put 
them into a hot oven to heat and brown, It will 
take about twelve minutes. 

Codfish cakes are generally fried in deep fat 
but this is not a feasible method for school. 
They can be shaped in the morning before school 
begins, but they must be browned just before 
they are served. If you make codfish cakes with 
shredded codfish, you will find the directions for 
making the cakes on the box. 


STPWED TOMATOES 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 


Recipe: 
2 quarts canned tomatoes 
1 onion 
2 teaspoons salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
% cup flour 
% cup cold water 
A few dashes of pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


four-quart saucepan 
paring knife 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

bowl 

can opener 
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Put the tomatoes into the saucepan; peel and 
cut the onion fine and add it and the salt and 
sugar to the tomatoes. Cook slowly for half an 
hour. Put the flour into the bowl; add the cold 
water, stirring to make it smooth. Add this 
mixture to the boiling tomatoes, stirring while 
you add it. Bring the tomatoes to a boil, stir- 
ring continuously. Add the pepper and taste. 
Add more salt if necessary. The stewed tomatoes 
can be prepared before school and be reheated at 
noon. 


APPLE TAPIOCA 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
1% cups minute tapioca 
3 quarts cold water 
2% cups sugar 
1% teaspoon salt 
% cup butter 


10 apples 
1 lemon 


Utensils Needed: 


four-quart double boiler 
quart measure 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 

paring knife 

teaspoon 

large dripping pan 


ee RR 


Put the tapioca into the top part of the double 
boiler and add the cold water. Place this part of 
the boiler over the lower part containing hot wa- 
ter. Let the tapioca cook until the little pieces of 
tapioca look transparent; then set the upper part 
of the boiler directly over the fire and let the 
tapioca and water actually come to a boil. Stir 
while you have it over the fire. After it has 
boiled, set it back over the hot water and add the 
sugar and salt. . Grease the dripping pan with 
butter; add the rest of the butter to the tapioca. 
Wash and peel the apples, cut them in halves, 
and remove the cores. Place the halves of apples 
in the buttered dripping pan. Wash the lemon 
and cut it, rind also, in small pieces and put it 
into the tapioca mixture. Pour the tapioca over 
the apples. Put the pan into the oven and bake it 
until the apples are soft. Test the apples with 
the point of the paring knife. Cool and serve 
with milk. Apple tapioca is delicious when 
served with custard sauce. 


ITALIAN MACARONI 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 
1 quart macaroni (about 12 ounces) 
2 tablespoons salt 
3 quarts boiling water 
% cup butter 
1 cup chopped green pepper (3 peppers) 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Safe Behavior on the Highways 


Teacher’s Aim.—To have the children realize that 
each one has a personal responsibility in keeping 
the highways safe. 

Pupil’s Aim.—To discover the different ways in 
which each one may help keep the highways safe; 
to use these ideas of safety in writing stories 
and essays. 

Motivation. — Relating experiences; dramatiza- 
tion; making drawings; writing stories. 
Judging Values. —Selecting important traffic 
rules to obey anywhere; selecting sentences to 
be used in a creed. 

Organization.—Selecting important rules to fol- 
low in your city; writing a creed. 


LESSON I 


Q. What were some of the dangers against which 
the early settlers of the United States had to 
guard? 

. Indians and wild animals. 

. What are some of the changes that have been 
made since then? 

A. Cities have been built, schools established, 
railroads built, telephones invented, good 
roads constructed, and automobiles manu- 
factured. 

Q. Mention some dangers we have because of 
these improvements. 

A. Heavy traffic in large cities, accidents caused 
by street cars, railroad trains, and automo- 
biles. 


&> 


LESSON II 


Let us think of some of the dangers of the 
highway to see whether each one can discover 
some ways in which he can keep the highway safe. 

How many know of accidents that have been 
prevented because of carefulness? 

Several children may tell of accidents that 
have been avoided because of heeding safety rules. 


Lesson III 


These rules may be written by the children for 
- a formal writing lesson, and they may also be 
correlated with the language lesson and written 
in a notebook. The children may make drawings 
on the blackboard to illustrate some of these rules. 

Look both ways before crossing the street. 

Do not cross diagonally where two streets in- 
tersect. 

Watch traffic policeman; cross at crossings. 

Do not walk in the middle of the road. 

Do not jump on street cars or automobiles and 
try to steal a ride. 

Do not run across the track when a street car 
is coming. 

Look first before crossing behind a street car. 

Be careful when selecting a place for coasting 
or skating on roller skates. 

Let all wires alone. 
Application.—The pupils may then be taken to 
the corner where streets intersect and each may 
dramatize the rules about crossing at intersec- 
tions and looking carefully before crossing. 


LESSON IV 

Teach the pupils the signals used in your city 
for street traffic. 

For a game, let a boy be the traffic policeman; 
some of the pupils may be vehicles and streets; 
others may be pedestrians. Have them observe 
the signals in crossing the street. 


LESSON V 
Teach the pupils to follow the rules listed be- 
low when riding a bicycle, and to bring them to 
the attention of their parents when motoring. 
Bicyclist. 
1. Slow down at corners, Pam, 


By WILLIE GREENE 


2. Watch carefully when near street cars or 
automobiles. 
Motorist. 

1. Keep to the right. 

2. Sound horn when necessary. 

3. Hold out hand when stopping or turning 
left. 

4, Slow down at turns, street crossings, and 
near school buildings. 

5. Never pass another car on a curve or hill. 

6. Keep car in good condition as to lights, 
horn, brakes, etc. 


LEsson VI 
In teaching the lesson of “Stop-Look-Listen!” 
write the sign on the blackboard and have a 
drawing made to illustrate it. 


LEssoNn VII 

Show the children how to alight from a street 
car. Have them make a street car from con- 
struction paper during the drawing period, and 
have a person, also made of paper, alighting from 
the car in the correct manner. 

Show the value of street cars in everyday traf- 
fic. They carry people to and from places of 
business; and children in the cities to and from 
school. 

LEsson VIII 

Tell the story of the foolish virgins as found in 
the Bible (Matthew 25:1-10). The five foolish 
virgins started merrily off to the wedding feast 
without enough oil to keep their lamps burning. 
Q. What traffic law did those ‘foolish virgins 

break? 
A. They were out after dark without lights. 
Q. What excuse did they have? 


A. They said that their lamps had gone out. 

Q. Will a modern policeman take that excuse? 

A. He will not. 

Q. What does he say? 

A. He says: “You ought to be sure before you 
start that your lights are all right. Fix them 
now.” 

That is what the foolish virgins had to do. 
They did not have enough oil to keep their lights 
burning, and that was why they missed the wed- 
ding feast. While they were hunting up some- 
body to sell them oil, the wedding feast started 
and they were shut out. 

Sometimes when people go out after dark with 
their lights not working, a very bad accident is 
the result. 


LESSON IX 
The following story was written by one pupil: 


HOW I CAN MAKE THE HIGHWAY MORE SAFE 


Many grown people in the United States do not 
try to make the highways more safe so the chil- 
dren of America should do it. More roads have 
been built and there are more people with auto- 
mobiles so it is very important for us to make 
the highways safe ourselves. 

When there are cross streets many people cut 
across them but I always go from one side to 
the other so as to make the highway more safe. 
You and I must get on the street car at the stop- 
ping place. We must never jump on automobiles 
or street cars. Once a little girl was running on 
the street car track. She did not see the car 
coming and she was run over. But I shall look 
out for dangers like that. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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wus massed forms for cutting work. 


MARCH PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER _, 


By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4%4 x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
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The Clothes Moth 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


I am a small moth. 

I fly at night. 

I fly in summer. 

I fly around the light. | 

I can crawl through the screen door. 
I am of a very light brown color. 





My wings are covered with fine 
scales. 

The scales rub off when people 
touch me. 

I am hard to catch. 

Your mothers do not like me. 

They run after me. 

I am too swift for them. 

I shall fly to a dark corner. 

I shall hunt for the clothes closet. 

Oh, here it is. | 

Now I shall build my house. 

Here is a little girl’s winter coat. 

It has a nice fur collar. 

_ The fur collar is just the place to 

"lay my eggs. 

My little caterpillar likes fur. 


He has sharp jaws. 

They are like little scissors. 

Snip, snip go the scissors. 

How fast the fuzzy hairs fall off. 

My caterpillar makes a nice house 
of fur. 

Now he is all covered up. 

I hope the little girl’s mother does 
not find him. 

If she does she will hang the little 
coat out in the sun. 

The hot sun kills the little cater- 
pillar. 

The hot sun kills the eggs, too. 

If the little caterpillars are killed, 
there will be no more clothes 
moths. 




















Then there will be nothing to eat 
the coats. 

Then there will be nothing to eat 
the furs. 

That will make people happy. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 99.) 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred—XI 


Suggestions to Teachers 


T is not strange that it should be necessary 

to train children in tact, for the child is more 

or less of a little savage; there still is in him 

something of the ferociousness of the old 
days when every man was out for himself. This 
instinct must be supplanted by the social ameni- 
ties which have come with civilization. Children 
are frank, sometimes brutally so. Often they 
display pleasure in hurting, which is an inheri- 
tance from the days when it was considered 
manly to torture one’s foes. 

It will require great tact on the part of the 
teacher to lead the children to observe a nice dis- 
cernment in doing and saying the suitable thing, 
and at the same time to preserve a large meas- 
ure of that child frankness which is so beautiful 
if used sympathetically. She must avoid form- 
ing in the child habits of insincerity of speech 
and action which often result from trying al- 
ways to say and do the pleasant thing. Nothing 
bores us quite so much as to know that another 
is saying flattering things to us just to make us 
feel good. 

Not only in a period devoted to this subject, 
but in every phase of the day’s work, the teacher 
should strive to develop in the children that fine 
sensitiveness and delicacy of sentiment which 
keeps them from wounding or angering others. 
There are no set rules for learning to be tactful; 
one can but endeavor to cultivate a spirit of 
sympathy, which will make one put oneself in the 
other person’s place and act accordingly. 

A teacher’s success is largely the result of her 

tact in handling pupils. She leads the stubborn 
boy, instead of driving him; she gets a hold on 
the “incorrigible” one by interesting him in field 
trips; another, with “ungovernable” temper, she 
manages through his unusual proficiency in 
arithmetic; the one who deliberately sets out to 
tantalize, she ignores. 
’ The tactful teacher helps her pupils to be tact- 
ful toward one another by being tactful herself. 
She does not say, “That is a very poor robin 
you have painted, John.” She says, “I like your 
robin’s head; I wonder if you could improve his 
feet a bit.” She ignores the fact that Mary has 
an impediment in her speech, thus leading the 
children to refrain from making Mary conscious 
of the fact. In many ways she has the opportu- 
nity of setting to the children an example of try- 
ing to make those with whom one comes in con- 
tact feel comfortable and happy. 


Lesson Story 
(To be read aloud to pupils by the teacher) 


DAVID’s GUEST 


David Ames shifted uneasily in the great chair 
in which he sat. He looked as ill at ease’as he 
felt. It was his father’s chair, and David was 
trying to fill it in more ways than one. He was 
trying to entertain Miss Lois Brush. 

“You'll have to take my place for a while, son,” 
his father had said as he made a flying trip to 
the train in answer to a telegram announcing 
Miss Brush’s arrival. So now, while they waited 
for Mr. Ames to keep his business appointments 
and for Mrs. Ames to return from a shopping 
trip, David did his best to make the unexpected 
guest feel comfortable. It was not an easy thing 
to do when he was so very uncomfortable him- 
self. 

Miss Brush, a cousin who had never visited 
them before, was an attractive young lady. She 
was from New York, and that alone was enough 


TACT 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


to awe David. Her clothes were exquisite, and 
so were her hair and eyes. She had a very 
friendly manner, too, and David hoped that she 
did not guess how hard it was for him to pretend 
that he felt at ease with her. David was shy 
with strangers. 

They had talked about the weather and the 
flowers that grew outside the window, about 
school, and about Miss Lois’s trip. Now there 
was an awkward pause. The longer it grew, the 
harder it was for David to think of anything to 
say. Perhaps Cousin Lois did not enjoy talking 
to little boys. In desperation, David picked up a 
magazine of his mother’s which lay on the table 
and handed it to her, suggesting, ‘Perhaps you’d 
like to read.” 

Miss Lois looked through the magazine, re- 
marking on the illustrations, articles and adver- 
tisements—things that he seemed to know noth- 
ing about, thought David miserably. Why 
couldn’t he talk like Father? 

“Are you fond of Conan Doyle?” Miss Lois 
asked. 

“I—I never ate any,” David answered faintly. 

Miss Lois turned a page quickly. “Oh, but 
you have eaten chocolate Brownies, haven’t you? 
Here’s a recipe, but I have one at home that 
sounds better than this, and when I get home I’m 
going to make some chocolate Brownies and send 
them to you.” 

Suddenly she tossed down the book and sprang 
to her feet. “David Ames, haven’t you a ball?” 
she asked. 

David sprang to his feet, too, with a long in- 
ward sigh of relief. “Of course I have!” he said. 

“While you’re finding it I’ll slip up to my room 
and get into my knickers,” said Miss Lois. “I 
haven’t had a good game of ball since I was the 
pitcher on our team!” 

David didn’t have another uncomfortable min- 
ute during Miss Lois’s visit. The day after she 
left, he was wandering about the rooms, wonder- 
ing what to do with himself now that his good 
scout of a playmate was gone. Aimlessly he 
turned the pages of a magazine. Then he 
thought of something. He’d find out what it was 
that Cousin Lois asked him if he liked “boiled’’! 

He looked: and looked; remembered, finally, 
that it must be on the page just before the recipe 
for chocolate Brownies. He found the recipe; 
turned back a page. There were no recipes here 
—only a story. “What could she have meant? 
There was nothing here but a story by—what 
was this name? Ah—then David understood! 
It was a story by Conan Doyle. He was an 
author and not something to eat! 

“Cousin Lois didn’t even smile! She went on 
talking about food as if I hadn’t made any mis- 
take,” David said in telling his mother about it. 
“Wasn’t she polite?” 

“She was tactful, my dear,” his mother an- 
swered. 


Conversation 


“Miss Brush did not let David know that he 
had made a mistake because that would have em- 
barrassed him. For the same reason, you re- 
member, David did not let the new little girl 
know that she had made a blunder, at table when 
she and her father dined with the Ameses. Both 
David and Miss Brush were tactful. Tact is 
saying or doing the right thing in the right place. 
It comes from a word which means to touch; and 
by it we mean touching other people gently, not 


with our hands but by our words, our manners, 


our actions, trying always to do the thing which 
will make them feel comfortable and happy. 


Have you ever heard it said of a person, “He 
is hard to get on with’? Yet there are some 
who get on with him, and that is because they 
are wise enough to talk to him and deal with him 
in a manner that does not offend, and they are 
clever enough to discover just what that manner 
is. Have you watched drivers steer their motor 
cars skillfully through the densest traffic, yet 
never with a jar or collision? Did you not ad- 
mire their skill? Being tactful means being 
able to move through life without coming into 
collision with other people—with their minds, 
their opinions, their feelings. 

“A story that illustrates the use of tact is told 
of Daniel Webster. When he came to college, 
right from the farm, he knew nothing, of table 
manners. The first evening at the boarding 
house, he rested his hands on the table and held 
his knife and fork upright, while he chewed his 
food. The other boarders were ready to smile at 
his crudeness, but a professor at the table stopped 
them with a glance. He said nothing to Daniel 
who, he had noticed, was very sensitive, but he 
chose a kind way of correcting him. Secretly he 
asked one of the other boys to hold his knife and 
fork in the same way at the next meal. When 
the boy obligingly did so, the professor cor- 
rected him. Daniel, listening, and anxious to 
learn, took the lesson to heart quite without hav- 
ing his feelings hurt. Don’t you think that that 
was a kind thing for the professor and the boy 
to do? 

“Have you ever broken a dish, and felt miser- 
able about it? How did you feel if the person to 
whom it belonged sighed and said, ‘And it was 
one of my best ones’? How did you feel if she 
said, ‘Don’t worry. This is an open set, and | 
can easily get another when I’m replacing one I 
broke myself yesterday’? 

“How does your mother feel if a guest says: 
‘No, I won’t take any of the potatoes, thank you. 
There are peppers in them, and I don’t think 
peppers are fit to put in one’s stomach’? What 
might the guest have said, tactfully? 

“A little girl was served a soft boiled egg at 
breakfast when she was visiting. To look at a 
soft boiled egg had always been almost more than 
the little girl could do; but there was nothing 
else for breakfast, and, rather than embarrass 
the hostess, she made herself eat the egg, al- 
though at every mouthful she thought she never 
could take another. 

“A teacher, enrolling her students, once asked 
a lad, ‘Are you the smart Brown boy, or his 
brother?’ The question made the boy lose con- 
fidence in himself so fully that. he never did good 
work in that room. 

“Suppose a group of you children come to tell 
me about something that has happened on the 
playground. One child is speaking. When he 
has told the story perhaps another child says, 
‘Oh, no! It wasn’t so! It didn’t happen that 
way at all!’ How does it make the first speaker 
feel to be represented as not telling the truth? 
What should the ‘second child have said? 

“A boy sprained his ankle badly, and someone 
said to him, ‘Oh, I knew a girl who twisted her 
foot that way, and she never was able to take an- 
other step in her life!’ What was tactless about 
that? ; 
“Have you ever been with two or more other 
persons who knew something, a secret they called 
it, which you didn’t know? They did not confide 
in you, and still kept talking about it. How did 
you feel? The tactful person will not talk about 
secrets when with someone who does not share 
them. (Continued on page 97) 
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Three Thrilling Journeys 


RUTH STEVENSON CLARK 


By 


me N October, 1924, I was attracted 
by a schoolroom scene on the 
cover of a magazine. The teach- 
er was standing beside a pupil 
yy ~who was seated at his desk ap- 
ry parently studying his geography. 
He had just covered his open 
ey radio magazine with his text- 
book. The picture raised a ques- 
tion in my mind: Why cannot 
we as teachers take these things that so vitally 
interest the youth of to-day and make use of 
them in the curriculum? 
As October is the proper month for the 





largest pictures contributed by the children, 
one of Columbus’ ships, the other of the dirigi- 
ble. These were the words on the poster: 
Two months and more Columbus took 
To sail the great Atlantic o’er; 
But see the airship as it flies, 
In eighty hours from shore to shore. 
Under the pictures was printed: “ZR-3—The 
Los Angeles—1924: Oct. 12-15”; “Santa Ma- 
ria, Pinta, Nina—1492; Aug. 3 - Oct. 12.” 
The poster was put in a conspicuous part of 
the room, and it attracted the attention of other 


in reading, but no drudgery was_ involved. 
Arithmetic was motivated in reading and 
writing numbers of distances made in trips, and 
the dimensions of dirigibles. Subtraction of 
numbers was necessary in comparing distances 
made in trips. In order to compare the length 
of time it took for the journeys, there had to be 
a study of the time-table. Eighty-one hours 
and ten weeks each had to be changed into days. 
Addition was used to determine the complete 
flight of the Shenandoah. 
Oral English was taught through the reports, 
conversations, and discussions in the class. 
The pupils were required to talk according 





study of Columbus I was centering my ge- 
ography work around this subject. How- 
ever, the Shenandoah was making its flight 
from its hangar at Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
across our country and back. A most in- 
teresting post card was brought to the 
class, showing the Shenandoah in its hangar 
and giving a description of this dirigible. 
The card was put on the class bulletin 
board, and from that time I had no trouble 
in getting pictures and clippings from news- 
papers and magazines, for the bulletin 
board. The children scanned the papers, 
eager to be the first to bring a new clip- 
ping or picture. Each day we had reports 
as to where the Shenandoah was and what 
it was doing. Before it had finished its 
flight, news came that the ZR-3 was on its 
way to America. The Shenandoah would 
share its hangar with the ZR-3 at Lake- 
hurst. 

Columbus seemed to be no longer of in- 
terest, until the children discovered for 
themselves that the ZR-3 was flying over 
the same ocean that Columbus sailed over 
in 1492. How long would it take the ZR-3 
to make the trip? How long did it take 
Columbus? Finally the report came that 
the ZR-3 had made the flight in eighty-one 
hours. It took Columbus ten weeks to cross 
the Atlantic. 

The following problem was the natural 
outcome of our interest in the flight of the 
two dirigibles and the story of Columbus: 
Why did it take the ZR-3 only eighty-one 
hours to cross the Atlantic Ocean, when it 
took Columbus ten weeks? 

The routes of the sailing vessel and the 
airship were traced and compared. Which 
was the longer trip? The knowledge of 
world geography in the time of Columbus 
was contrasted with that of our own time. 











Under the Snow 


ws) 


It is pleasant to think, just under the snow, 
That stretches so bleak and blank and cold, 

Are beauty and warmth that we cannot know, 
Green fields and leaves and blossoms of gold. 


Yes, under this frozen and dumb expanse, 
Ungladdened by bee or bird or flower, 

A world where the leaping fountains glance, 
And the buds expand, is waiting the hour. 


It is hidden now; not a glimmer breaks 
Through the hard blue ice and the sparkling 
drift. 
The world shrinks back from the downy flakes 
Which out of the fold of the night-cloud sift. 


But as fair and real a world it is 
As any that rolls in the upper blue; 
If you wait you will hear its melodies, 
And see the sparkle of fount and dew. 


And often now when the skies are wild, 
And hoarse and sullen the night winds blow, 
And lanes and hollows with drifts are piled, 
I think of the violets under the snow; 


I look in the wild-flower’s tremulous eye, 

I hear the chirp of the ground bird brown; 
A breath from the budding grove steals by, 

And the swallows are dipping above the lawn. 


So there, from the outer sense concealed, 
It lies, shut in by a veil of snow; 
But there, to the inward eye revealed, 
Are boughs that blossom and flowers that glow. 


The lily shines on its bending stem, 
The crocus opens its April gold, 
And the rose up-tosses its diadem 
Against the floor of the winter’s cold. 
—Fay Hempstead. 


to certain standards set up. They gave 
three or four short sentences on subjects 
in which they were vitally interested. 
News for the bulletin board and short sen- 
tences on posters gave practice in written 
English. 

Only the best penmanship was permitted 
on the bulletin board and the posters, so, 
of course, practice was necessary to get 
good results. 

Industrial arts aided this project. A 
contrast in the two modes of travel was 
emphasized by making the sailing vessel 
and the airship. Great effort was put 
forth in the drawing of the ships and diri- 
gibles for the posters, as only the best 
ones were used. Flags of the various 
nations were studied and drawn because 
Columbus sailed under the Spanish flag. 
As words were needed for all written work, 
they had to be studied in the spelling 
lessons, 

The project developed right attitudes 
and appreciations. The children saw the 
difficulties under which Columbus worked. 
They admired his perseverance in spite of 
opposition, ridicule, and lack of money and 
equipment. These difficulties were con- 
trasted with the co-operation which the 
ZR-3 received from the use of the radio, 
wireless, battleships, and knowledge at 
hand. 

The thought was brought to the chil- 
dren that Columbus’ idea had resulted 
in larger discoveries. For instance, he 
thought that he could reach India by a 
new route and this led to the discovery of 
America. Columbus from a child had ob- 
served the things about him. Children to- 
day have greater opportunities to observe 
than did Columbus; therefore, who knows 
but that we may have one greater than 








A comparison of the equipment of Colum- 
L 


bus’ ships and the airship was made. 





Which was the more dangerous trip? 
Why? Had anyone tried this voyage be- 
fore Columbus took it? Had any airship tried a 
similar flight? If so, what was the airship’s 
name? These questions came up from day to 
day and the answers were sought for in the 
home and in the classroom. 

The disadvantages under which Columbus 
worked were given. He did not know the way, 
the distances, or the winds. The dirigible knew 
the way and the definite end. It had the bene- 
fit of the wireless, battleships stationed along 
the route to give aid in case of disaster, and the 
Weather Bureau ready to give warning of ap- 
proaching storms so that the course of the air- 
ship could be changed. Columbus for months 
was thought to be lost, while the whole world 
knew at any time the dirigible’s position on the 
map. Columbus had no help from his crew; 
there was one conspiracy after another. With 
the dirigible, all were working to the same end. 
A class poster was made, using two of the 


classes. Individual members of the class were 
constantly tested by groups from other classes. 
“What does the poster mean?” they would ask. 
A child was always ready to explain. The su- 
pervisor spent an interesting hour discussing 
the problem with the children. 

This project furnished means of motivation 
for other studies. For instance, the children 
became familiar with the globe. They traced 
the flight of the Shenandoah and of the ZR-3, 
and the journey of Columbus. There was con- 
stant study of the globe, discovering continents 
and oceans, and learning directions. 

The children daily searched the newspapers 
and magazines for clippings. This developed 


skill in handling the paper and in finding the 
news that they needed. Information which ap- 
peared on the bulletin board and the descrip- 
tion found under the pictures brought in by the 
children afforded an opportunity for practice 


Columbus in this schoolroom! 





\ This project laid a foundation upon 
: which later knowledge could rest. There 
was a continued interest throughout the 


year in similar trips. Before the close of school 
the class was interested in the expeditions to 
the North Pole, and the children followed the 
newspaper accounts of Amundsen and MacMil- 
lan during the summer. 

The interest continued in new discoveries and 
new attempts in modern travel and transporta- 
tion. Indeed, I was pleased one afternoon to 
find one of my brightest boys with his father at 
the Public Library. They were looking up ac- 
counts of the two North Pole explorers. An- 
other gratifying result of my project was the 
fact that the children became interested in other 
parts of the paper than the funny pictures and 
the sport column. 

A parent said to me, “I appreciate Margaret’s 
interest in her work; she is especially fond of 
her geography.” I was happy to hear this 
and repeated to my class the mother’s remark. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 








instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and Il. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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Keeping the Schoolroom Clean, and the Outcome 


EVA A. SMEDLEY, Evaasion, Illinois 


By 


T was the beginning of the school year. 

The Noyes Street School building was 

thoroughly clean. In the advanced first- 

grade room, Miss Raskin, the teacher, 
called the attention of the children to the 
condition of the room, and a child suggested, 
“We ought to keep it just as clean as it is 
now all the year.” 

“T wonder how we could do that,” 
said Miss Raskin. 

“We can use the scraper when our 
feet are muddy,” suggested Peter. 

“And we can wipe our feet on the 
doormat,” added John, who did not 
wish to be outdone by Peter. 

“We can put all our scraps of paper 
inte the wastebasket,” said Sarah, 
who had been one of the little house- 
keepers at the close of school in June. 
The responsibilities of the position had 
made a lasting impression upon her, 
and had really aroused her house- 
keeping instincts. 

“We can keep the room dusted,” said 
June, who is her mother’s little helper, 
even though she is only six years old. 

“T can bring a feather duster,” said 
Walter. 

“My father says a feather duster is 
no good,” said James. “He says it 
just sends the dust up into the air.” 

“That is true,” said Miss Raskin, 
“but it was kind of Walter to offer to 
bring a feather duster.” 

“My mother always uses a cloth,” said 
June. “She lets me dust the furniture. I 
use a cloth to wipe off the dust.” 

June evidently has a wise mother who 
makes helping with the housework a privi- 
lege to her little daughter 
and utilizes the desire to 
help, which is normally 
strong at this early age. 
At a later period of devel- 
opment a child will not do 
such work cheerfully. 

Nothing more was said 
on this Monday morning 
about the matter of dust- 
ing. On Wednesday fore- 
noon the children erased 
an unusual amount of 
blackboard work before 
going home to _ lunch. 
When they returned much 
chalk dust had settled on 
their desks. One of the 
girls took the _ teacher’s 
dust cloth and dusted the 
desks. Naturally the other 
children envied her, for 
each of them would have 
liked to do it. 

“Wouldn’t it be a good 
plan for each of us to have 
a dust cloth of his own?” 
asked Miss Raskin. 


“Oh, yes, we could use it every day,” said 
June. 

“T wonder what would be the most suitable 
material,” said Miss Raskin, who never hesi- 
tated to use the words that would exactly ex- 
press her thought, and thus increased and 
rounded out the vocabularies of the children. 





Cutting Her Apron by Pattern 


The children thought about it. Their desks 
had just been revarnished and must not be 
scratched; therefore, the dust cloth must be 
soft. 

“June and Peter, look in the closet and see 





Hemming Their Dust Cloths 


if there is anything there which is suitable,” 
directed Miss Raskin. 

Peter soon returned and laid a large piece 
of cheesecloth on the teacher’s desk. Miss 
Raskin held up the cloth so that the children 
could see the width of it. 

“That would be too long,” said Christine. 

The children decided that a square 
measuring half the width of the 
cheesecloth would be large enough for 
a dustcloth. The end of the goods 
.Was spread out on one of the low 
tables, and the children used a yard- 
stick to measure the width of the 
cloth. They found that it was a yard 
wide, and that if they took only half 
of the width, that would be a half 
yard. So they measured a yard in 
length and cut it off. They cut this 
yard into four half-yard squares. 
Then they cut off another yard and 
cut that into half-yard squares. They 
continued to cut yard lengths into 
half-yard squares until each child had 
his material for a dustcloth. 

The children sat in their seats with 
their squares of cheesecloth spread 
out on their desks. 

“Wedo not need to use our dust 
cloths this afternoon because June has 
dusted so nicely. Is there anything 
we could do to improve the appearance 
of our dust cloths?’ asked Miss 
Raskin. 

The children had no suggestions to give. 
Those dust cloths looked good to them. There 
was nothing wrong with them so far as they 
could observe. However, one little girl tim- 
idly suggested that maybe they would look 
better if they were 
hemmed. 

“T’ll take mine home and 
ask Mother to hem it,’”’ said 
Joe. 

“My mother will hem 
mine,” said Mary. 

“T can hem mine myself,” 
said efficient June. 

“So can I,” said John, 
who did not propose to be 
outdone by a girl even if 
he had never taken a stitch 
in his life. 

“Why shouldn’t each one 
have a good time hemming 
his own dust cloth?” sug- 
gested the teacher. 
“Wouldn’t you like to do 
that?” 

Of course they would; 
for even in the short time 
that had elapsed since the 
opening of school, they had 
begun to feel that if Miss 
Raskin asked them to do 
something they could do it. 
So she showed them how 
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to fold back and crease a hem that used a 
half inch of the cloth. my , 

In a few days each child had his-dust cloth 
hemmed. After this they: used them daily, 
as needed, folding them neatly, and keeping 
them within their desks in the upper left- 
hand corner when not in use. Knowing ex- 
actly where their dust cloths were, they 
could reach for them when 
needed. without stooping 
down or bending over to 
find them. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROJECT 


Situation 


The children desired to 
keep their schoolroom 
clean, and their desks were 
unavoidably covered. with 
chalk dust. 


Purpose 


The children desired in- 
dividual dust cloths so that 
they might keep their desks 
free from dust at all times. 


Planning, Executing, and 
Judging 


The children selected a 
suitable material for their 
dust cloths; decided upon 
the size; and cut and hem- 
med them. 


Knowledge, Power, Attitude, and Skills 
Acquired 


The project offered many opportunities 
for live oral language lessons. The children 
learned that a soft cloth was best for a dust 
cloth in order to avoid scratching of furni- 
ture. The yard, the half yard, and the half 
inch were introduced. They learned a few 
of the desirable habits in sewing, such as 
keeping pins and need- 
les away from the 
mouth, not biting 
thread, threading a 
needle, and making a 
knot in the end of the 
thread. They recog- 
nized good workman- 
ship and enjoyed every 
step of the way. They 
utilized all that they 
had gained in the next 
project. 


The Doll Corner 

As their room had no 
toys, the children de- 
cided to outfit a doll 
corner. They planned 
to make a bed, a chair, 
and a table to be ready 
‘when Miss Doll came. 

As they were work- 
ing at the workbench, 
Peter said, “I wish I 
had an apron with a 
pocket all_ along the 





bottom just like the one my father wears 
when he makes things in the basement.” 

“T’ll need an apron when we paint the 
furniture,” said John. 

“We need aprons, too, when we wash the 
lunch glasses,” said June. 

“We all need aprons when we use clay, 
don’t we?” asked the teacher. 


eee 





Sewing Their Aprons 

“My mother always wears an apron when 
she works,” said Mary. 

“What sort of apron would you like?” 
asked Miss Raskin. 

“T’ll bring one of my aprons to show you,” 
volunteered June. 

The next day several children brought 
aprons from home, from which they got 
suggestions for their pattern. Each child 
cut a pattern from newspaper which he 





Proudly Showing Their Finished Aprons 
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brought from home. The three best patterns 
were selected. 

Then each child chose material for his 
apron. As they pinned the pattern on the 
cloth, the teacher gave them just enough 
help to have the material used economically. 

The sewing periods were times of quiet 
enjoyment. Each child had faith in his 
ability to do the thing that 
he wished to do. He had, 
also, a child’s uncritical 
admiration for the work 
of his hands, and the uni- 
versal joy in achievement. 
The wise teacher gave tact- 
fully just the individual 
help that was needed to 
prevent discouragement 
and to insure success. 

When the apron making 
was happily completed, the 
girls made mattress, pil- 
low, sheets, pillowcases, 
and coverlid for the bed- 
stead which the boys had 
made. Then they made the 
doll whose picture is shown 
in this article. 





Projects 

The project gives the 
ideal organization of sub- 
ject matter to arouse an 
aim and to direct thinking. 
The thinking of most worth 
to the individual is that 
which is directed by his own aims and not 
an aim held by someone else or one: forced 
upon him. If the pupil has a specific aim he 
appreciates the difficulty he has to solve, and 
there is little doubt that he will be able to 
select his material intelligently to aid in the 
solution. Unless his thinking accomplishes 
results, it is doubtful whether it is of much 
value. 

Teachers frequently have the notion that, 

if students are as- 
signed difficult prob- 
lems which they at- 
tempt to solve but fail, 
they are being given 
valuable training. 
There are, of course, 
few accurately derived 
data from which to 
gain light on this con- 
tention, but the alleged 
value is doubtful, par- 
ticularly if we count 
the discouragement of 
the pupil which nat- 
urally follows an unac- 
complished task. The 
sensitiveness of the pu- 
pil must be guarded, 
and teachers must not 
allow him to lose his 
self-confidence. 
—John Alford Steven- 
son, Ph. D., from “The 
Project Method of 
Teaching” (Modern 
Teachers’ Series). 
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The Platoon in Primary Work 


By PEARLE C. HISER 


Primary Supervisor, Department of Public Instruction, Greenfield, Ohio 


number of schools, is not always extended 

to the primary grades. After one year’s 
experience with it in the schools of Greenfield, 
Ohio, we enthusiastically believe that it can be 
as well handled in these grades as in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

In several particulars our schools are unique, 
although no attempt has been made to be spec- 
tacular. Our village of slightly less than five 
thousand inhabitants has a school enrollment 
of fifteen hundred pupils, who come from a ter- 
ritory of one hundred square miles. Our very 
beautiful high-school building and equipment 
have been presented to us by a public-spirited 
citizen. Because of this encouragement, the 
community erected an appropriate grade building 
in keeping with the style of architecture of 
the high-school building. Thus the time seemed 
propitious for inaugurating a new system of 
work, and consequently under the direction of 
Superintendent F, R. Harris the “platoon” or 
“work-study-play” plan is now in operation. 

The day of six hours is divided into eight 
periods, of forty-five minutes each, The first 
two grades form the lower platoon; grades 
three, four, five, and six make the upper platoon; 
while grades seven and eight are housed in 
McClain High School building and organized 
as the Junior High School. The kindergarten 
functions entirely as a separate unit, continu- 
ally under the direction of the same teacher. 

Each grade is divided into four sections. With 
the exception of the “D” or “opportunity” group, 
which is smaller in number because it includes 
the problem and retarded pupils, each group con- 
tains approximately forty pupils. Each group in 


HE platoon system, which is in success- 
| lial operation in a constantly increasing 


suddenly confronted with the problem of por- 

traying music—how would you do it? Would 

you make posters? We already had too 
many of them. Would you use musical instru- 
ments? They would not represent vocal music. 
What, then, would you use? The scheme that we 
finally evolved was one which pleased the audi- 
ence, and which I am passing on to anyone who 
may wish to make use of it. 

First we constructed a large staff about fifteen 
feet long. This was made of three-inch strips of 
paper cambric with six-inch 
spaces between. The strips 
were fastened to two stout 
poles. Three tall boys of the 
same height served as single 
and double bars, keeping the 
lines stretched taut. A huge 
G clef of black pasteboard 
(a problem to make, but very 
effective) and a meter sign, 
44, were attached to the lines 
by means of hooks and eyes. 

The notes Do, Mi, Sol, and 
Do, were represented by boys 
chosen for their heights and 
ranging from kindergarten 
to eighth-grade age. The ac- 


I: you were working out a pageant and were 


the lower platoon spends one-half of each half 
day in- the regular grade room where reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, and language are 
studied. One-fourth of each half day is spent in 
the special room devoted to play, and one-fourth 
in the rooms devoted to science and industrial 
arts, respectively. 

In the science room, nature, health, home ge- 
ography, and fire and accident prevention, are 
taught. Two days are devoted particularly to 
health, with special stress on personal hygiene. 

In the industrial arts room, handwork and art 
are given, with drill in color recognition. Manual 
dexterity and construction receive particular 
emphasis. 

In the playroom, opening exercises, which in- 
clude patriotic and seasonal features, are held; 
then the period is devoted to the special activity 
of the day. Music (rote, theory, and appreci- 
ation), dramatic art and plays, and many games 
both of floor and singing variety, are taught. 
While the program allows no time for the tradi- 
tional recess, the teacher of the playroom takes 
the children to the playground at any time that 
seems suitable. 

Special programs are worked out in the play- 
room. All special days may be observed with 
even more than usual satisfaction and without 
any of the unavoidable disruption to regular 
school work that ensues when the same teacher 
must conduct classes and arrange programs. One 
of the happiest hours of the week is that devoted 
to music appreciation. Dramatization receives 
much attention, developing expression as well as 
emphasizing the work in the regularrooms. The 
children of the opportunity groups are placed 
with the “B” children of the same grade, and de- 
velop wonderfully in this way. 


Living Notes 


By ELINOR J. CLAFLIN 


tual notes, made also of black cardboard, were 
fastened behind their heads, supported by sticks 
between the shoulders, and held in place by tape 
tied under the arms. The smallest child, “Little 
Do,” simply could not manage his note without 
holding it, but the others had little difficulty. 
The costumes of both notes and bars were sim- 
ilar, consisting of a pair of black tights; a black 
cambric tunic, long-waisted with box-plaited 
skirt to the knees; a pair of black gloves; and a 
close-fitting cap covering the entire head and 
having holes cut for the eyes and nose. In addi- 





Games having various purposes are used. 
There are the singing games for rhythm and 
pleasure, the group games for spirit, and the in- 
terpretative games for expression and muscular 
co-ordination. Practically none of the so-called 
free play is permitted, since it too soon degener- 
ates into an endurance contest and timid children 
are imposed upon. 

In order to give additional interest to all de- 
partments of work and to group otherwise unre- 
lated activities, a special topic is assigned for 
each month. Thus the regular teachers give 
stories and drills related to the topic, the science 
teacher bases her work on this subject, the arts 
teacher plans her construction work in accord- 
ance with this idea, and the play teacher uses 
games and songs along this line. In this way, 
all the work is motivated and the curriculum is 
therefore easily brought into an harmonious 
whole, 

This list of topics, or projects, as they might 
be called, has proved satisfactory: 











September Farm and Home. 
October Health. 

November Pilgrims and Indians. 
December —————Christmas and Eskimos. 
January Japanese. 

February Patriotic. 

March Holland 

April Spring. 

May ——Circus. 


With school buildings planned especially for 
platoon work and with the excellent co-operation 
which we enjoy, the platoon system has “sold” 
itself to our teachers and our community. We 
all most heartily commend it, for we have full 
confidence that it is the solution of many educa- 
tional problems. 


tion to this, the bars wore ruffs about the neck to 
give the figure as straight a line as possible, and 
their caps were built up to the height of the 
staff. 

The staff was brought upon the stage first. 
Then to a rhythmic accompaniment the notes ran 
on one by one and took their places. When the 
last one was in place, the pianist stopped and 
played the note combination shown on the staff. 
As she resumed the accompaniment, the notes 
ran behind the staff and, changing places, ap- 
peared m a different order. This was repeated 
several times before the 
notes left the stage, followed 
by the staff. 

Of course in our case this 
idea was worked out merely 
to solve the problem of por- 
traying the subject of music 
in a pageant. However, this 
scheme would be of value in 
the teaching of music. The 
staff and the four notes de- 
scribed above could be very 
effectively used in the class- 
room. The children who rep- 
resent these notes might 
form various combinations 
to test the class. 
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Emma H. Willard—Pioneer in Women’s Education 


RAPPING her cloak closely about 
her, fourteen-year-old Emma _ practical person who guided her large fam- hold duties. 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Illustration by Mabel Beisy Hill 


Her mother was a fine housewife, a busy, and the other children shared in the house- 


The Harts were well-to-do for 


stole out of the warmth of the ily so cleverly that the Hart home was a_ the times, but they, like all the neighboring 


farmhouse _ kitchen 
winter night. She knew that 
the family would soon gather 
around the great crackling wood 
fire to listen to her father read 


aloud from Shakespeare, or . | 


Milton, or perhaps from one of 
his favorite English essayists. 
Emma did not want to miss any 
of the reading, but there was 
something that she must do first. 

She quickly made her way to 
a horse block in the farm-yard 
and perched herself on it. A 
horse block served as a very 
good observatory, thought 
Emma. It would be a pity not 
to make the most of a night like 
this when the stars shone bril- 
liantly in the unclouded sky. 
How clearly the Little Bear 
stood out in the blue blackness 
above her! Emma searched the 
heavens for the stars that she 
knew by name, and tried to 
memorize the position of. others 
so that she might ask her fath- 
er about them. Happily she 
went on with her studies until 
chattering teeth and numbing 
fingers sent her back to the com- 
fort of the fireside. 

It was on February 23, 1787, 
eleven years after the signing 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that Emma Hart was born 
in a big comfortable farm- 
house in Berlin, Connecticut, a 
village southwest of Hartford. 
Little Emma had small chance 
of being coddled or spoiled in a 
family of seventeen children, of 
whom she was next to the 
youngest. Seven of the family 
were her half brothers and 
sisters, 





Emma Hart Willard 
Who at fourteen years of age studied the stars from a horse block. 
Whose father read to her from Shakespeare and Milton. 


Who thought it unfair that girls should not have so good a 
chance to learn as boys. 


Who, in her school at Troy, New York, taught girls subjects 
which had formerly been taught only to boys. 


Who trained her girls to be teachers. 
Whose pupils founded many new schools. 


Whose name is enrolled in the Hall of Fame because of the work 
that she did to obtain more education for girls. 





into the place of peace and contentment. Emma _ farmers, were hard-working and thrifty. 


In the summer the work on the 
farm was heavy; in the winter 
there was plenty of time for 
reading and thinking. 

Emma’s father, Captain Sam- 
,uel Hart, a descendant of 
Thomas Hooker, founder of 
Connecticut, represented the 
town in the Great Council. He 
was highly respected in the com- 
munity, although he thought 
differently from his neighbors 
on many subjects. Emma Wil- 
lard’s girlhood was before the 
day of the great American 
writers, but at her father’s knee 
by the fireside she listened to the 
fine thoughts of the famous 
English authors. 

Little Emma was sent to the 
district school. In addition, her 
father taught her at home in the 
evenings. By the time that she 
was fifteen years old, she had 
learned all that the public 
schools could teach her. Be- 
sides, she had read such books 
as Plutarch’s Lives, Rollin’s 
Ancient History, Gibbon’s 
Rome, and the most famous 
British essayists. She studied 
for two years at an academy 
taught by Dr. Miner, a Yale 
graduate. She did much more 
work here than was expected of 
girls. She was eager for every 
bit of instruction that she could 
get, for she was already hoping 
that she might be able to do 
something in the world. 

Pretty seventeen-year-old 
Emma Hart opened a little 
school in Berlin. After proving 
to some restless small boys that 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Picture Study—“The Windmill” 


By MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


™ HIS charming picture of a 
| Dutch landscape and wind- 
mill was painted by Jacob 
van Ruysdael, an artist who 
(4 was born in Holland about 
1628. When Jacob was just 
a little boy, his father, who 
was a picture dealer and 
maker of beautiful picture frames, decided 
that his son should be a great physician. 
However, Jacob could not find any interest 
in a physician’s profession and told his 
parents that he would rather be an artist. 

After considerable discussion, the young 
Hollander was allowed to follow his chosen 
career. He became a member of the paint- 
ers’ guild in Haarlem when he was twenty 
years old. Much of Jacob’s early training 
was obtained from his uncle Salomon, who 
was an artist. 

Jacob van Ruysdael grew up to be a 
dreamy artist. He was of a retiring, sensi- 
tive disposition. The result was that his 
paintings did not make much of an impres- 
sion until years after his death. Then critics 
awoke to the fact that he was a master ar. 
tist as well as a lover of nature, and his pic- 
tures sold for almost unbelievable prices. 

Although this Dutch artist led a lonely 
life, he finally met and became a close friend 
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Questions to Answer 


What is the first thing that you 
notice in this scene? What do you 
see next? Do you see any people? 
What are they doing? Do you think 
that the artist wished to make the 
figures of the people prominent? 


Why is the windmill so close to 
the water? Why have the wooden 
piles been set in along the shore? 
Do you know how dikes are built? 


Do you think that this picture at- 
tracts our attention to the sky? Why 
do you think the artist painted so 
much sky? Where is the lightest 
part of the picture? Where do we 
find the dark parts? 


What kind of weather is portrayed 
in the picture? How can you tell 
that a breeze has started? What will 
happen soon? 





of another Dutch artist, Hobbema, who also 
achieved fame as a landscape painter. Ruys- 
dael and Hobbema painted so much alike that 


“THE WINDMILL” 


people often confuse their work. It is gen- 
erally agreed that Hobbema acquired many 
of his best ideas from studying with his 
friend. These two friends had their par- 
ticular likes and dislikes in painting. Hob- 
bema was fond of painting nature in quiet 
and repose, while Ruysdael gave a more vig- 
orous treatment to the subject. Ruysdael 
became a master at painting clouds and skies, 
as exemplified by “The Windmill.” 

The artist’s plan of distributing his light 
and dark values is also worthy of mention. 
If we place a ruler diagonally from the upper 
right to the lower left-hand corner of this 
picture, we find that most of the dark parts 
of the painting are in the lower right-hand 
portion of the picture and most of the light 
parts in the upper left-hand section. This 
diagonal method of dividing the main light 
and dark values of a picture is often used 
by artists..- , 

Although the windmill occupies a promi- 
nent position in the scene and the composi- 
tion contains many other interesting fea- 
tures, such as boats, houses, and people, our 
strongest impression is that of billowy clouds 
rolling up towards us from the distance. 


\This is exactly the impression that Ruysdael 


wished to convey. 
(Continued on page 99) 


HIS picture shows an old Dutch wind- 

mill, with its big waving arms, and some 

Dutch houses, boats, and people. All of 
us have read about Holland and I am sure 
that we should like to take a trip to this in- 
teresting country. 

Jacob van Ruysdael, the artist who painted 
“The Windmill,” liked to sketch the sky, 
clouds, and ocean waves. In this picture jhe 
has shown the sky as it looks when big storm 
clouds are beginning to appear. Soon every- 
thing, now so quiet, will be in the midst ofa 
stiff gale and possibly a storm. The wind- 
mill's great arms will whirl rapidly and the 
little ripples in the water will change to big 
waves, beating against the wall of piles set up 


along the shore. The sails on the boats will 


be bulged with the breeze and perhaps blown 
to shreds if they are not hauled in. 


The picturesque windmill adds much charm 
to the landscape. It is very useful, too. The 
four sails which are whirled about by the 
wind furnish power for pumping water, grind- 
ing wheat into flour, sawing wood, and so on. 
The sails are kept facing the wind by rotating 
the dome to which they are attached. 


See how the artist has kept almost all of his 
dark colors in one corner of the picture and 
his light ones in another. The white aprons 
of the women walking along the path help to 
brighten the dark spot of ground next to the 
windmill, All of these details have been 
planned by the artist to make the picture in- 
teresting. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Windmill” 


From a Thistle Print, Detroit Publishing Company 
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ICK WEBSTER and William, his young- 

er brother, stood watching miners take 
copper ore from their uncle’s mine. 

“The purest copper ore comes from the 

Lake Superior region,” explained Mr, Elder, the 

foreman, to the boys. “There it is easily ob- 

tained by crushing the rock and taking the metal 

from it. This district formerly led the world in 





Courtesy, Detroit Publishing Co. 
A copper blast furnace 


copper output, but Arizona now.ranks first in the 
production of copper, which, next to iron, has 
become the most important metal in use. As you 
probably know, copper forms a part of many al- 
loys, such as bronze, brass, gun metal, and so 
forth. Every nation uses copper in the making 
of its small money, as, for example, our cent, and 
a small portion is also used in the making of 
silver money. . Because of the great elasticity of 
copper, it is much used in the arts, for it can be 





© Keystone View Co. 

Tanks containing crude copper are filled with a 
powerful acid which, in combination with 
electric currents, separates the impuri- 
ties from the copper 
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© Keystone View Co... 
Miner Drilling Rock 


drawn out into the finest wire or the thinnest 
sheet; and it ranks next to silver as a conductor 
of electricity.” 

“That is why it is used for telephone and tele- 
graph wires,” remarked Dick. “Father says that 
the United States produces more than two billion 
pounds of copper in a year. Arizona yields more 
copper than any other state, as you said, and 
Montana comes next, followed by Michigan and 
Utah. In my geography I read that large de- 
posits of copper are found in Canada in connec 
tion with nickel, and that copper ore is found in 
many parts of Europe, and in Japan, Africa, and 
South America.” 

“You are quite an authority on the subject,” 
said Mr. Elder, with a smile. “Do you know that 
in nature copper occurs either as a metal or as 
an ore? The early explorers in the Great Lakes 
region reported that the Indians had given them 
solid pieces of copper, which had only to be 
melted in order to be made into desired articles. 
However, copper is usually found in combina- 
tion with other substances. The ore found in 
copper mines in this section may contain silver, 
gold, iron, nickel, lead, zinc, tin, and other sub- 
stances. Sulphur is one of the commonest of 
the minerals with which copper is found. Cop- 
per ore containing sulphur is called copper glance. 


‘Nearly all copper ores are mixed with more or 


less rock, so they must be purified by smelting. 
The boys watched the copper ore as it was be- 
ing crushed and concentrated. The crushed ore, 


mixed with water. was run over jigging tables. 
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As the name implies, these tables were kept con- 
stantly vibrating, so that the heavier pieces of 
rock, which contained the copper, sank to the 
bottom and the waste substances were washed 
away. 

The next morning the boys eagerly visited a 
copper smeltery. 

“The smelting of copper ore containing no sul- 








| 


© Keystone View Co. 
Ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent pure copper 
leaving the electrolytic plant to be resmelted 





phide is very simple,” explained Mr. Martin, the 
superintendent, whom Dick questioned, “for it is 
only necessary to heat the ore in the :furnace. 
Most ores, however, contain sulphide, which must 
be eliminated. This is done by roasting. The 
ore is then smelted in a blast furnace, roasted, 
and smelted again; after which it is known as 
blister copper and is ready for the refining proc- 
ess. There are various methods of smelting cop- 


(Continued on page 98) 





Courtesy, Detroit Publishing ‘Co. 
Loading copper on a steamer 
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A Primary Project—Rugs for a Doll House 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Moiher Lets Us Make Gifts” 





Rugs 1, 2, and 3 


N the photograph Rug 1 was made on 

a pasteboard loom. Cotton carpet warp 
was used for the warp and raffia for the 
woof or filling of this rug, which is 7 
inches by 91% inches. 

To make a similar rug, first decide upon 
the size, as you will need to know how 
large the rug is to be before making the 
loom. Construct it of two pieces of 
heavy pasteboard. One piece should be 
cut one inch wider and one inch longer 
than you wish the rug to be; the second 
piece should be one inch deeper and as 
long as the width of the loom. On the 
large pasteboard paste a piece of paper 
which is laid off in 14 inch squares (see 
drawing Figure I). Paste a _ similar 
squared paper on the narrow pasteboard 
strip. Put both pieces under a weight to 
dry. Using 14 inch spaces leaves 14, inch 
between threads. 

Cut the top and bottom edges of the 
loom in notches (see Figure IJ). With 
a small brad or a coarse darning needle 
pierce holes in section B, Figure II. 

Cut a piece of warp a little longer 
than you will need to string the loom. 
Fasten one end of warp to the upper 
left-hand corner of the loom at 1, bring 
it through the first hole at left of the 
pasteboard B, then down to 2 around 
the notch, up through second hole of 
B, to point 3 around the notch, and so 
on. Continue this method until the 
loom is strung. Fasten end of warp 
securely. 

Make a full-sized paper pattern for 
the rug. Color the stripes with crayon 
or water colors. Follow it as you 
weave. 

Many schools use home materials for 


the woof. Nar- 
row strips of 
rags sewed to- 
gether, scraps 
of yarn or rav- 
ellings of old 
wool sweaters 
or knit gar- 
ments can be 
supplied by 
most of the pu- 
pils. Wool or 
cotton materials 
may be purchas- 
ed from kinder- 
garten supply 
firms. 

Figure IV 
shows a design 
for a rug. 

Figure V 
shows a 9 inch by 12 inch commercial 
loom. This loom is strung in the same 
way as the pasteboard loom except that 
the warp is not run through a strip to 
keep the rows parallel, because the rods at 
the side keep one from drawing the warp 
threads together as one weaves. 

A wooden loom may be made, using 
four pieces of wood. There should be 
two pieces each 9 inches-by 114 inches by 
14 inch and two pieces 12 inches by 114 
inches by 4 inch. Fasten the four pieces 
to form a frame, and on the 9-inch strips 
drive brads at regular intervals. The 
distance between the brads depends upon 
the materials to be used for the rug. Car- 
pet warp was used for the warp of all three 
of the rugs photographed. Rugs 2 and 3 
were woven of a heavy cotton yarn made 
for school weaving and sold by a kinder- 
garten supply company. 





After the loom is strung, take a piece 
of woof about 2 yards long. Thread it in 
a coarse darning needle, or in a long, 
slightly curved weaving needle such as is 
shown in Figure V. Fasten the end of 
thread to warp at the upper right-hand 
corner. Weave under one thread of the 
warp, and over the next thread. Proceed, 
weaving under one, over one, going back 
and forth across the rug until the 2 yards 
of woof thread have been used. 

In joining the new thread to the old do 
not tie a knot, but lap the ends of woof 
about an inch. Do not piece the woof at 
end of a row. 

Weave the border across one end, then 
duplicate the border at the opposite end 
and fill in the center (see Figure V). 

Be sure to push the rows of weaving 
very close together as you work. This 
gives a smooth, firm surface. If you pull 
the woof too hard as you end a row, it 
will draw the warp too close together. 
The threads of warp should be kept par- 
allel to give a uniform width to the rug. 

When the weaving is completed slip the 
rug off the notches, teeth, or brads of the 
loom. Fasten the ends by sewing in and 
out on the ends of the rug. Push the 
weaving toward the rug ends to cover the 
warp loops where it was turned to string 
the loom. 

After weaving rugs with borders, pu- 
pils in the advanced second or in the third 
grade may use a simple straight-line de- 
sign in the center of the rug instead of the 
border designs (see Figure V1). To make 
such a rug it is necessary to count the 
warp threads and to be sure that the de- 
sign is woven exactly in the center. This 
center is made first, then the filling is 


woven in around it. (continued on page 95) 








| FIG. I | 
NOTCH TOP AND BOTTOM EDGES OF LOOM 
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The Rose-breasted and Black-headed Grosbeaks 


He sings, and his is Nature’s voice,— 

A gush of melody sincere 

From that great fount of harmony 

Which thaws and runs when spring is here. 


—Maurice Thompson. 


ARLY in March the rose-breasted gros- 

beaks, which are found in the eastern 

states, are seen migrating northward, fly- 

ing high in the air, always singly, and 
now and then taking a rest on the tops of the 
tallest forest trees. They come from the distant 
south, breeding from the middle states north- 
ward, and going as far as New Brunswick. These 
birds start on their return trip about the first of 
September. : 

The flight of this grosbeak is strong and even, 
graceful and sustained. While on the wing it 
utters a clear note, but is silent when resting. It 
alights on twigs sidewise like a sparrow, and 
perches in a stiffly upright position. 

The form of the rose-breasted grosbeak is ro- 
bust, and it is decidedly larger than an English 
sparrow. Bird students seem to differ about its 
exact length, which is given variously as seven 
and a quarter to nine inches. The sexes are of 
the same size but of different plumage, though 





Photo by H. T. Middleton 
Female Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


you can usually identify the female after you 
have seen the male. The young do not attain 
their full beauty for at least two seasons, and 
the young males resemble the mother bird at first. 

The broad, black, white-banded wings of the 
adult male are of moderate length, the second, 
third, and fourth quills being the longest. Its 
black, longish tail always has twelve feathers. 
Its white bill is. very thick, short, cone-shaped, 
and strong, and feathers hide the nostrils. The 
head is rather large, the neck short, and the legs 
moderately long and strong. It has grayish-blue 
feet with free toes and slender, arched claws. Its 
eyes are hazel. The head and neck and most of 
the upper parts are glossy black; the under parts 
are white; while the breast and the lining of the 
wings are a beautiful rose-red. Truly it is a 
most magnificent bird in its black, white, and red 
dress! The female rose-breasted grosbeak is 
lighter in color, streaked olive brown predomi- 
nating above, and only the lower wing coverts 
slightly tinged with rose. It is streaked with 
white below, and there is a lovely saffron yellow 
under the wings. The white bands on the latter 
are narrower and duller than those on the male 
grosbeak’s wings. The bill is brown. 

This songster builds its flat nest near water, 
about ten feet from the ground, preferring 
grapevine tangles and thick foliage as a shelter. 
It uses small twigs, wiry rootlets, and grass, and 
places the structure on slender branches. The 
nest is put together so carelessly that a strong 
breeze often rolls the eggs out. Only one brood 
is raised in a season, and the greenish-blue eggs, 


Photo by W: 





m L. Finley, Jennings Lodge, Oregon 
Male Black-headed Grosbeak and Young 














Blackboard Reading Lesson 


The rose-breasted grosbeaks are found 
in the eastern states. 

The male bird has black upper parts and 
a beautiful rose-red breast. 

His mate wears more somber colors, 
olive brown predominating in her cos- 
tume. 

The rose-breasted grosbeaks raise one 
brood in a season. 

They destroy potato beetles and other 
plant pests. 

The black-headed grosbeaks spend their 
summers in the western states. 

The male bird has black upper parts, 
with a dull orange breast. 

The female bird is wood-brown, with 
brownish-white markings. 

The black-headed grosbeaks raise two to 
three broods in a season. 

They destroy scale insects, canker worms, 
and codling moths. 

The rose-breasted and the black-headed 
grosbeaks are somewhat larger than 
an English sparrow. 

Both of these grosbeaks sing beautiful, 
melodious songs. 


(For questions based on this text see page 95 .) 























Photo by Donald R. Dickey, Pasadena, Calif. 





Female Black-headed Grosbeak on Nest 





By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


dotted and blotched all over with brown and lilac, 
are laid in June. There are usually from three to 
five eggs. Both birds incubate. The parents feed 
the nestlings with larvae, and are most attentive 
to them even after they have left the nest. The 
old birds take the little ones to the farmer’s pota- 
to fields, and the young birds stand in a row on 
top of a rail fence while being supplied with 
beetles. 

Rich, clear, and mellow is the voice of our be- 
loved rose-breasted grosbeak which comes to us 
through the stillness of the night, across the 
bushy swamp or from the edge of the forest. It 
also pours out its melody during the hottest sum- 
mer noons. It sings while helping its mate in- 
cubate and while performing other household 
duties. 

The life and habits of this songster are clean 
and fine; its nest is very neat. It makes no lit- 
ter, and never scatters its food. Trivial things 
do not disturb this dignified, efficient, and re- 
sourceful bird. If you wish to know it, you must 
seek it in its distant haunts, high up in a tree, or 





Photo by H. T. Middleton 
Male Rose-breasted Grosbeak at Nest 


quietly engaged in ridding the farmer’s potato 
fields of the dreaded Colorado potato beetle. You 
may also meet it sturdily flying beside a country 
road, intent upon its business. 

The rose-breasted grosbeak is held in high es- 
teem, although it is accused of eating green peas, 
blossoms, and fruit. This habit is more than off- 
set by its raids on the potato beetles, for it gets 
every bug, adults as well as larvae. It is almost 
the only bird that feeds on this pest, but it eats, 
too, cucumber beetles, canker worms, tent cater- 
pillars, army worms, cut worms, and cinch bugs. 
Its vegetable food consists of seeds of cereal 
plants and grasses, and of the kernels of the ber- 
ries of the sour gum, particularly during fall 
migration. While coming from the south it 
feeds on buds of trees, tender blossoms, and in- 
sects, catching the latter on the wing. 

The black-headed grosbeak is the western rep- 
resentative of the eastern species. Its structure 
and habits are much the same as those of the 
rose-breasted grosbeak. It builds the same kind 
of flimsy nest, and its eggs are hard to distin- 
guish from those of the rose-breast. It differs 
only in appearance. 

The adult male black-headed grosbeak is 4 
handsome bird, startlingly flashy in flight with 
its black, white, and dull orange coloring. Its 
form is a bit heavy, and its beak is rather short, 
conical, and bulging at the base. Its legs are 
moderately long and strong, and its wood-brown 
feet have large free toes and long, arched, sharp 
claws. Its plumage‘is soft and blended. The 

(Continued on page 95) 
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on for a March Calendar 


This design may be reproduced with colored crayons on the blackboard and the class can daily fill in the day of the month and the weather record. 


Carbon or hectographed copies of it may be given to children to trace and color and to use for individual weather records. 
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‘ WEATHER vane set up in the school yard 
will help to teach pupils the different direc- 
tions, it will serye as a guide to strangers, and of 
course it will tell the direction in which the wind 
is blowing. 

We will begin on the post, Figure 1. It is a 
piece of soft wood 1 inch square and 24 inches 
long. Twenty inches from one end, bore two %- 
inch holes and with the pocket knife square the 
bottom hole. This mortise in the post is made 
so that a piece of aluminum:can be fastened in 
it to act as a bearing for the end of the wire rod, 
Part B. A piece of aluminum of the proper size 
can be found in a common salt box. It is the 
little spout used for pouring the salt, and al- 
though it is not flat it can be pounded flat with 
a hammer, and then bent as in Figure 2. A 


A March Project—A Weather Vane 


By FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


tack driven through each 4%-inch bend of the 
aluminum and into the wood will hold this bear- 
ing in place. Get a piece of pipe or tubing, 
Part A, and a piece of wire rod, Part B, to fit 
the pipe. Bore a hole from the end of the post, 
Figure 1, into the mortise to fit the pipe or tube. 
The tube should fit the hole tightly as the rod 
turns in it. Pieces can be cut from curtain rods 
for the rod and tube. . 

Now make the arrow points. . They are laid 
out on a board with a rule and pencil compass 
and cut to shape with a coping saw or a jackknife, 
Nail them to the post as shown in the drawing. 

‘Next get a piece of board about %-inch thick 
for the weathercock. The board will have to be 
9% inches wide and about 13 inches long. Draw 
the lines forming the %-inch squares and trace 





the form of the rooster. Cut to line with the 
coping saw and smooth the edges with sand- 
paper. Note that material must be removed be- 
tween ‘the legs. Make two pieces like Figure 6 
and nail one on each side of the rooster pattern 
just below the feet. Bore a hole through the 
rooster, Figure 5, at D for the wire rod B. 

Paint the body of the rooster dark red, the 
comb bright red, the wattles white, and the feet 
and legs yellow. The post might be painted blue 
and the arrows white with black letters. Line 
the rooster with black over the red. 

Grease the rod and assemble the parts. Erect 
the weather vane above the surrounding build- 
ings so that the wind will have free access to it. 
If you have a compass it will be well to set the 
arrows by. it. 
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March Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


March Reading and Seat-Work 
Activities 
By Hope Nelson 
EXERCISE 1 
LACE these verses on the blackboard. Use 
them first as a reading lesson, then erase them 


and let the children answer from memory the 
questions asked orally by the teacher. 


’Tis March 
*Tis March, and wriggly earthworms 
Are crawling all about 
To loosen all the soil and help 
The busy farmer out. 


For months the squirrel’s slumbered 
Deep in a hollow tree; 

But soon, upon a leafy branch 
His summer nest you'll see. 


The turtle’s left his mud bed, 
And, should you care to look, 
You’ll find him swimming happily 

Within the meadow brook. 


The badger and the gopher 
Up from their burrows creep, 

And, in the sunshine, bright and warm, 
Forget their winter sleep. 


The frogs and toads are hunting 
Insects, their daily fare. 

Look in the trees for tree toads; 
You’ll surely find them there. 


Questions 
What month is mentioned in the poem? 
What are crawling all about? 
What are they trying to do? 
What has the squirrel been doing for months? 
What will you soon see? 
What has the turtle left? 
If you look, what will you find it doing? 
What will the badger and gopher do?. 
What will they forget in the sunshine? 
What are frogs and toads doing? 
What should you look for in trees? 


EXERCISE 2 


The following may be written on the black- 
board and used for a silent reading exercise and 
a nature study oral language lesson. 


Robin and Bluebird 


The robins and the bluebirds 
Come in the early spring; 

Tidings that summer’s on its way 
_These welcome heralds bring. 

- .The robin’s merry “cheer-up” 

We're always glad to hear, 

While bluebird’s sweet and joyous note 
Is music to the ear. ene, ~ 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 

The bluebird and the robin both belong to the 
thrush family. 

The bluebird usually comes to the North from 
the South a little earlier than the robin does. 

Both the robin and the bluebird eat many in- 
sects which destroy the farmer’s crops. 

The robin builds a large nest of mud, straw, 
hair, bits of twine, and grass. 

The robin often builds its nest in the fork of 
a tree. 

The robin usually has four eggs of a beautiful 
greenish blue color. 

The bluebird builds its nest in a hole in a tree 
or post. It likes to build in a bird house. 

The eggs of the bluebird are bluish white. 

The bluebird and the robin both sing sweetly. 


EXERCISE 3 


Write exercises 8, 4, and 5 on the blackboard 
for silent reading and seat work. 


The Queen of Hearts and the Knave 


The Queen of Hearts some tarts did make, 
All filled with fruit and spice; 

The Knave of Hearts then stole those tarts 
Because he thought them nice. 

The King of Hearts pursued the Knave 
With many a threat and jeer; 

The Knave of Hearts those tarts returned, 
In sorrow and in fear. 


Seat Work 


Draw the Queen of Hearts, in a white dress. 

Trim the dress with red hearts. 

Make her hair brown, and her crown yellow. 

Draw the Knave of Hearts running away with 
a yellow basket of tarts. 

Color his trousers and long coat dark blue. 

Ornament the basket with red hearts. 

Draw the King of Hearts chasing the Knave. 

Color his robe purple. 

Ornament his robe with red hearts and trim it 
with white fur. 

Make a yellow crown on his head. 


EXERCISE 4 
The Moon 


One night when Jack went out to play, 
The moon was shining bright as day; 
Jack looked at it, and, I declare, 

He saw the man that lives up there. 


Seat Work 


Draw the sky, making it blue. 

Draw the moon, making it pale yellow. 

Draw the man in the moon with his thornbush. 
Make the man and the bush black. 

Draw Jack standing, looking up at the moon. 
Make his trousers blue. 

Make his sweater orange 


Make his shoes and stockings brown. 
Mal:e his cap blue, 


EXERCISE 5 
Miss Muffet 
Miss Muffet, on a tuft of grass, 
Sat eating curds and whey, 
A spider which was passing by 
Politely said, “Good day.” 
Miss Muffet, scared to hear him speak, 
Jumped up and ran away. 


Seat Work 


Draw Miss Muffet sitting in the grass. 
Make her dress pink. 

Make her sunbonnet and apron white. 
Make her stockings white. 

Make her slippers black. 

Draw the bowl of curds and whey. 
Make the bowl blue and white. 

Make the spoon gray. 

Make the grass green. 

Make the spider black. 


EXERCISE 6 
The teacher may place the following stories on 
the blackboard. The children may read them si- 
lently, then draw pictures of what they have 
read. Allow the children to use their own judg- 
ment in coloring these drawings. Score for the 
points represented in the drawings. 


First Story 

Jimmie Jedd was a boy who weeded gardens, 
One day, becoming very tired, he crept into a 
shed and, lying down on some hay, fell fast 
asleep. An owl which was sleeping under the roof 
was startled at sight of him and began flying 
about and hooting loudly. This frightened Jim- 
mie, who sprang up and ran away. 


Second Story 

John has three pets. They are Jip, the dog; 
Sambo, the cat; and Pete, the gander. John has 
taught them to march like soldiers up and down 
the barnyard. John goes first. He wears a sol- 
dier cap and carries a wooden gun. Pete walks 
behind John. He has a flag tucked under one 
wing. Sambo follows Pete. He does not march 
very well. He runs out of the line to chase toads 
and grasshoppers. Jip marches behind Sambo. 
He is a good soldier. 


Third Story 

Three little rabbits were playing school. The 
school was under a big tree. Flop-Ear was the 
teacher. She sat behind a stump and beat time 
to music with a carrot. Stub-Tail was the dunce. 
He stood on a box. His long ears stood up on 
each side of his dunce cap. Pink-Eyes was the 
best pupil. She could spell cabbage and lettuce. 
She will be promoted soon. 
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Keeping Tab on the Scissors 
By a Helping Teacher 


N a methodical schoolroom a separate case (like 

the flannel cases used for holding flat silver) 
was provided for the scissors used by the chil- 
dren in each row. In passing the scissors for the 
day’s lesson it was necessary only to lay a roll on 
the front seat of each row, thus avoiding the 
usual clatter, and requiring no time for counting 
out the number required. In gathering up the 
scissors after the lesson the child upon whom this 
task devolved was held responsible for having 
each compartment in his case filled before turn- 
ing in his roll, thus guarding against loss which 
occurs only too easily where no daily accounting 
is made. 


March Number Lessons for Little 
People 
By Alixe Russell Stanley 


I. Suggestive Activities 

. Make a list of all the books in your school- 
room, Classify them under headings or 
groups, as readers, spelling books, arithme- 
tics, storybooks, ete. 

. Make out a list of the monthly household 
expenses of Father or Mother, for groceries, 
meat, milk, gas, water, electricity and tele- 
phone. Put down the amounts of these bills 
and find the total. 

3. Study the calendar. 
days since January first. 
of the month of March. 

4. Count the number of houses in each block 
on your way to school. Write down the 
house number of each. 

. Get an oblong sheet of tinted paper to use 
for Easter cards. Find the length and width 
of it. Fold the two diameters. Open. Fold 
the two opposite edges up to the crease in 
the center. Cut on the creases. How many 
cards have you? Measure them and find 
out how long and how wide they are. 

. Does the milkman bring milk to your school 
every day? If so, count the number of bot- 
tles he brings on Monday. At 3 cents a bot- 
tle how much will he get for it? 

. Find the number of milk bottles used in 
your room during the week. At 3 cents a 
bottle what is paid the milkman at the end 
of the week? 

. Add the number of minutes spent in recit- 
ing, in study, and at recess during the 
school day. How many minutes are there? 
How many hours? 

. Four boys are making kites. Each boy has 
6 sticks, 2 large sheets of paper, a box of 
tacks, and a ball of twine. The sticks cost 2 
cents apiece, the paper 3 cents a sheet, the 
tacks 5 cents a box and the twine 15 cents a 
ball. What did the material cost one boy? 
How much did it cost the 4 boys? 

- Measure the length and depth of your school 
lot. How far from the street or road is the 
schoolhouse ? 

. Measure the length and width of your 
schoolroom. Measure the height of the 
desks. How high is the teacher’s desk? 

- How many blackboard erasers have you in 
your schoolroom? If 2 children use 1 eras- 
er, how many children can use 9 erasers? 
7 erasers? 10 erasers? 

. Measure any large rug you may have at 
home. How wide is it? How long is it? 
Make a paper rug (or one of heavy cloth) 
as long and as wide in inches as your big 
rug is in feet. 


Count the number of 
Make a calendar 


14. Get 2 dozen large wooden button molds. 
Insert pieces of matches and make tops to 
spin. Give 2 tops to a boy. How many boys 
can you supply with tops? 

. Measure your handkerchief. Cut a piece 
of paper just the size of your handkerchief. 
Make the paper pattern look as much like 
your handkerchief as possible. If your 
handkerchief has a border, make a border 
like it on the paper handkerchief. If it has 
scallops and embroidery, scallop the paper 
one and imitate the embroidery with pencil. 

. Count the number of trees you pass on your 
way to school. Classify them under the 
headings: maple, elm, walnut, apple, pear, 
horse chestnut, cherry. etc. 


II. SUGGESTIVE STORY PROBLEMS: 

The teacher may read or tell these stories to 
the children and they may work them out in any 
original way, using pieces of paper, toothpicks, 
buttons, marbles, stones, drawings, etc. Instead 
of the stories being read or told, they may be 
written on the blackboard, read silently by the 


children and worked out; or they may be type- 
written and distributed among the pupils. 

1. “Tom had a half dollar and a dime. He 
spent it all for 4 tops. How much did each 
top cost?” 

Make a picture of a red top, a blue top, a green 

top and a yellow top. Mark the price on each. 

2. “If Robert can buy 25 marbles for 1 cent, 
how many can he buy for 3 cents?” 

Make 3 groups of colored marbles, 25 in a 

group. 

38. “Emma had a bouncing ball. She was not a 
selfish girl and she shared her ball with 
others. Mary bounced it 37 times, Jane 
bounced it 42 times, Alice bounced it 28 
times, and Emma bounced it 35 times. How 
many times did they all bounce it?” 

Draw a picture of the 4 girls and write their 

names, one under each girl. 

4. “Philip has a kite. It is a blue kite with a 
red butterfly painted on it. The string of 
the kite is 8 yards long. How many feet are 
there in a yard? How many feet are there 
in Philip’s kite string?” 
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Draw a picture of a red kite with a yellow but- 
terfly on it and make the string 8 inches long. 

5. “Toby made 12 Easter cards. He cut and 
colored 36 daffodils. He used them all on 
his Easter cards, pasting the same number 
on each card. How many daffodils did he 
paste on one card?” 

Make an Easter card and paste on it the same 

number of daffodils that Toby pasted on his. 

6. “Ella May bought an Easter lily for her 
mother. The florist charged 20 cents apiece 
for each blossom on the plant and 10 cents 
for each bud. Ella May’s plant had 4 blos- 
soms on it and 3 buds. How much did she 
pay for it?” 

Draw and color an Easter lily in a red pot. 
Cut it out and mount it on blue paper. Write 
underneath it “A Happy Easter.” 

7. “If a windmill grinds 75 bushels of corn a 
day, how many bushels will it grind in 4 
days?” 

Cut a high windmill tower out of stiff paper or 
cardboard. Make a colored pin wheel of rather 
stiff paper and fasten it to the top of the wind- 
mill. Make a little sign “Corn Ground Here” and 
paste it on or near the door of the windmill. 

8. “Mr. Jones made a new cement walk all 
around his lot. His lot is 40 by 50 feet. 
How many linear feet of walk did it take to 
go around his lot?” 

Make a diagram of his lot and mark the side- 
walk lengths upon it. Add the lengths together 
for the total length. 

9. “Henry and Henrietta were coloring Easter 
eggs. They had 5 dozen eggs to color. In 
taking them from the basket, they broke 7. 
How many did they have left to color?” 

Draw a basket and on it paste a dozen colored 
paper Easter eggs. 

10. “Bella wanted a pink sash for Easter. She 
needed two and a half yards of ribbon for a 
sash. If she paid 50 cents a yard for the 
ribbon, how much would the sash cost?” 

Draw a picture of a girl wearing a pink sash. 
11. “If a man buys 8 dozen oranges at 50 cents 

a dozen and sells them for 5 cents apiece, 
how much does he make?” 

Make a picture of a window with 3 dozen 
oranges in it. Arrange the oranges in pyramids, 
each pyramid containing a dozen. 


III. Pupiuts’ PRoBLEMS 


Write on the blackboard abstract combinations, 
such as 217—165, 40+87+92, 147—38, 9X5, 
18+6, 834—19, 37-+-69-+438, 325, and have the 
children make their own number stories. These 
problems may be first worked out on paper and 
the stories given when the children state the 
results, 

1, Two ships started out together from Boston. 
One ship sailed 217 miles and the other 
ship sailed 165 miles. The first ship sailed 
52 miles farther than the second. 

2. A man set out on a motor trip. He traveled 
40 miles the first day, 87 miles the second 
day, and 92 miles the third day. In all he 
traveled 219 miles. 

8. George went to the city, which is 147 miles 
from his home, He rode in a bus for 38 
miles and went by train the rest of the way. 
147 miles less 38 miles is 109 miles, the dis- 
tance he traveled by rail. 

4, Anna bought 9 Florida oranges for a sick 
friend. They were 5 cents apiece. She paid 
45 cents for them. 

5. Mr. Moore had 6 children. One day he 
brought home 18 plums. He divided them 
equally among his 6 children, and each child 
had 8 plums. 

. The Community Service Committee gave the 
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children of the city an Easter egg hunt. 
James found 34 eggs and Dorothy found 19. 
James found 15 more eggs than Dorothy. 

7. A man sold 37 telegraph poles to one cus- 
tomer, 69 to another, and 43 to a third. In 
all he sold 149 telegraph poles. 

8. Carl bought 3 “Golden Glow” electric bulbs 
for 25 cents apiece. He paid 75 cents for 
the 3 bulbs. 


“Watch for Toy Sale!” 
By A School Visitor 


[HE second grade was learning the value of 

publicity at an early age. Weeks before the 
event itself the school building and grounds bore 
announcements of it in posters bearing the 
words, “Watch for Toy Sale!” There were many 
posters, for each child had made one, and they 
were all different. They were decorated with 
free-hand cuttings of letters, and of the animals 
which the children were to make for the sale. 
These posters were to be supplanted later by 
other posters announcing the exact date of the 
sale, and still later by others bearing the re- 
minder that there was to be a “Toy Sale To-day! 
Room 2.” 

The doors of a large cupboard in Room 2 were 
opened to me, and I made the acquaintance of a 
most fascinating zoo. Horses, lions, tigers, 
bears, kangaroos—these and other animals of 





the circus looked out at me from the shelves. 
Some were completed, others just taking shape. 

Each child had cut his pattern from paper, 
free hand, I learned, traced it upon the wood, 
and had sawed his animal with preciseness, 
smoothing off all rough edges. The animals were 
mounted upon standards, or bases, to which the 
ends of spools had been applied for wheels, so 
that, with string attached, one could easily vision 
these beasts parading through the house after a 
delighted two-year-old. The workmanship was 
of such excellence that these toys were bound to 
give pleasure. 

These wooden animals were large. The small- 
est patterns could not have been cut from less 
than a nine by twelve paper, and many were 
larger than that. They were attractively paint- 
ed. The corner of the room where the painting 
was done was to me the most appealing part of 
the enterprise. The floor was covered with news- 
papers, and lined up against the wall were a dozen 
or so cans of paints, and brushes. One boy picked 
up the head of his hobbyhorse which had just 
dried—a splendid dapple-gray head, almost as 
big as that of a Shetland pony. “I’m going to 
fasten it on to here,” he told me, holding up a 
blue pole, “and then here are the wheels. I was 
lucky to find this pole up in our attic, but I'll 
have to give it several coats of paint to cover up 
this blue, you see. The wheels came from an old 
wagon I used to have.” 

The money raised by the toy sale was to be 
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spent for a phonograph. I have an idea that the 
instrument will mean much more to those chil- 
dren than if it had been furnished by the school 
board, 

It was an educative project, this toy sale. I 
summed up to myself the benefits which had ac- 
crued to these children from it: 

1. Excellent practice in free-hand cutting and 

pasting. 

2. Wood sawing and construction and painting. 

3. Ideas of the value of property— 

Gained by placing the prices upon their 
toys. 

Gained by learning the price of the in- 
strument they were to buy. Realizing 
the time and effort and the many toys 
which went toward its purchase, they 
were able fully to appreciate its value. 

4, Ideas of business management gained 

through their advertising campaign, through 

the sale itself, and through the purchase of 
their machine. 
. Excellent experience in co-operation in put- 
ting through a community enterprise. 
6. Knowledge of the patience and industry 
that are necessary to realize a worth-while 
ideal, 


or 


March Nature Study Lesson 

By Virginia Baker 

PUSSY WILLOW 
ILLOWS love the water, and Pussy Willow 
is common in wet ground from Nova Scotia 
north to Manitoba and south to Dela- 
ware and Missouri. It usually grows 
as a shrub, but sometimes it forms a 
tree fifteen or twenty feet high. As a 
tree it is open and round topped, with 
reddish brown bark that has a checked 

and scaly surface. 

The wood of Pussy Willow is soft and 
close-grained, and, like the bark, is 
brown in color. The leaves are lanceo- 
late, inclining to oblong in shape and 
tapering at both ends. They are from 
three to five inches long and of a bright 
green hue, with pale or silvery linings, 
broad yellow midribs, and saw-toothed 
edges. The catkins have rather crowd- 
ed flowers, with silvery tufts of silky 
hairs between the scales. They appear 
before the leaves in late February, or 
early March. City people are so fond 
of Pussy Willows that they go to the 
florists’ shops to buy them, even in win- 
ter. The florists cut the Willows and 
force them to bloom. 


QUESTIONS 


. What do Willows love? 

. Where is Pussy Willow common? 

How does it usually grow? 

What kind of tree is it? 

How does its bark appear? 

Describe its wood. 

What kind of leaves has it? 

. What do catkins display? 

. When do they appear? 

. Where do city people go to buy 
Pussy Willows? 

. What often happens to them in 

winter? 
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A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


Pussy Willow comes late in February 
or early in March. 

The children all love her. 

She likes to grow in wet ground. 
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Sometimes she is a shrub. Sometimes she is 
a tree. 


She has many stems and stout twigs. 


Her leaves are bright green with a pale or 
silvery lining. 


Her flowers come before the leaves. 

Pussy Willow’s wood is brown. 

Her bark is brown, too. 

Pussy Willow takes good care of her seeds. 
She keeps them in bottle-shaped capsules. 
The seeds are very tiny. 


A PoEM TO MEMORIZE 
Pussy Willow 


March is the first month of the spring 
And Pussy Willow feels so chill, 

As in the cold, wet ground she stands, 
That she is wearing mittens, still. 


And yet she holds her branches up 
Just like a warrior, brave and bold, 
As if to say, “I’ll never yield 
Unto such foes as snow and cold. 


“My capsules Nature gave to me 
To keep my tiny seeds secure; 

And for their sakes I’ve promised her 
The bitterest winter to endure. 


“And so I shake my catkins out, 
And gaily wave each bright green leaf; 
That after spring, summer will come 
With sunshine warm, is my belief.” 
Virginia Baker. 





Photograph by C. W. Johnson 


Pussy Willows 








Health Poster 
By Laura Murray 


OFTEN we have quite a time getting under- 

weight children to drink milk, if they do not 
like it. We should use some method to overcome 
this difficulty and cultivate the milk drinking 
habit. Health posters on the subject are excel- 
lent and will sometimes accomplish the desired 
result without the teacher saying much. Here is 
an idea for a health poster that will captivate the 
little people, at least. 

This poster was made in black and white, 
mounted on gray, a combination that is always 
harmonious. The central figure of the poster 
was a milk bottle, made large because what one 
wishes to emphasize should be the most conspic- 
uous figure in the poster. 

The milk bottle was cut from white paper, a 
face drawn in, hands and feet added, and a large 
raised club placed in one hand. In front of the 
milk bottle a coffee pot and a teapot were drawn 
with hands, feet, and faces that bore a frightened 
expression. They were running from the raised 
club of the milk bottle. Down in the corner were 
a cup and saucer, hand in hand, also running 
away from the milk bottle. 

These figures were taken from NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. They were made 
in white, mounted on black; then the black mount- 
ed on a larger mount of gray. As this poster was 
entered in a Red Cross contest, it had to conform 
to certain dimensions, The figures gradually de- 
creased in size, so that the cup and saucer were 
only tiny figures in front of the run- 
ning line. 

The lettering of the poster was made 
with white cut-out letters, mounted on 
black and read, “Away with you!” A 
little touch of the pencil gave the face 
of the milk bottle a very determined 
look, so that not even the youngest child 
could fail to catch the idea. 


The Magic Lesson 
By Hope Ward Taylor 


HE little folks were not anxious to 

learn to write, and it seemed a diffi- 
cult problem to create interest. Every 
device had been used, and the teacher 
thought it was almost: useless to try 
again; but a new idea came to her. 

On her desk was a picture of a 
brightly painted automobile. This she 
pinned to the ledge of the blackboard. 
At once many an eye brightened, and 
a smile crept over the face of the little 
fat boy. He raised his hand and said, 
“Miss B., that is just like our car.” In- 
terest was aroused, and this thrilled the 
discouraged teacher. 

“How many have an automobile?” 
asked the teacher. Almost everyone 
had one. “We all like to ride in one,” 
continued the teacher, “but, children, 
how would you like to drive one—be a 
real driver?” 

This was the question that aroused 
the dullest pupil. They all wanted to be 
drivers. They promised they would 
drive carefully and be very watchful. 

The teacher said, “Children, we all 
have new cars to-day. Some are green; 
some, yellow; and some, blue. Let us 
play that our pencils are the cars, and 
we are the drivers. We are going t0 
learn to drive our cars so carefully that 
everyone will enjoy watching us. First, 
I shall take a white car (a piece of 
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chalk) and drive here (on the blackboard) where 
you can all see. I shall go a short distance down 
the road; then I shall stop to see Mother.” 

The children were fascinated with the teach- 
er’s car. They watched the car start down the 
road making the figure 1. Then each child took 
a white car and learned to drive along the same 
road. The figures 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 were stud- 
ied in the same way. It was a remarkable reci- 
tation. The children were now eager to drive 
their pencils. They marched to their seats. Pa- 
per was given them to see if they could drive as 
well as when they stood at the blackboard. 

One little boy’s hand was raised and he said, 
“Miss B., my pencil needs sharpening.” “No, it 
isn’t your pencil this morning,” she replied, “it 
is your car. Take it over to Henry’s garage and 
he will repair it for you.” 

The children learned to write the letters in the 
same way. The letter a was made by starting 
the car away from home, returning to see Moth- 
er, and driving away again; c was learning to 
turn the car around. Wasn’t it a joy to be able 
to turn the car around! The letter m was driv- 
ing down the hill, up again, down the hill and up 
again; n was just two hills to climb; » was up 
the hill on high, down to the river, and over the 
hill; 6 was driving around the town and over the 
bridge; d@ was driving away from home, back 
again, up the road, down again; e was driving 
around the village. When we made this letter we 
sang, “Round and round the village, as we have 
done before.” 

In this fashion. we learned to write all the 
letters of the alphabet. Although these exercises 
required days of patient work, when we com- 
pleted the journey almost every child was a real 
driver. 


Two Primary Projects 
By Katherine Brown 


N a rural school where one teacher has all 

eight grades, it is sometimes hard to find seat 
work that is constructive and does not require 
too much supervision. 

This year my second and third grades made 
hygiene booklets which we called “How to Keep 
the Doctor Away.” The children cut pictures 
from old magazines to illustrate health rules that 
had previously been developed in class. The pic- 
tures were pasted in and the rule written under- 
neath. The leaves were made of ordinary wrap- 
ping paper and the covers of wall paper. Some 
of the rules we used were: “Stand straight,” 
“Brush your teeth,” “Play out of doors,” “Get 
plenty of sleep,” “Drink milk,” “Keep clean,” and 
“Eat good food.” The books were very attractive 
when they were finished, and the children had 
great fun making them. 

Another project that provided seat work for 
several weeks and that the children enjoyed was 
making what we called “My Memory Book.” .The 
booklets were made of half sheets of ordinary 
writing paper with manila paper covers and were 
tied with bright yarn. As each piece of poetry 
was memorized, it was illustrated and then writ- 
ten in neatly. There was quite a variety of cover 
designs. Some of the children cut an appropri- 
ate picture from an old magazine, some cut de- 
signs freehand, while some left them plain with 
a bright border and lettering. These are some of 
the memory verses used: 


“The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 

It rains.on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea.” 


Umbrellas were cut free-hand, colored and past- 
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ed at the top of the page, and the verse written 
underneath. 

“A wise old owl sat in an oak, 

The more he heard the less he spoke, 

The less he said the more he heard, 

Why can’t you be like that old bird?” 

An owl sitting on a limb was cut out and past- 

ed in the upper left-hand corner. 


“There surely is a gold mine 
Somewhere underneath the grass, 
For dandelions are popping up 
In every place you pass. 
And if you want to gather some 
You’d better not delay, 
For gold will turn to silver soon 
And all will blow away.” 
A row of yellow dandelions was drawn with 
crayolas across the top of the page. 





“Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 

To very, very little keys, 

And don’t forget that two of these 

Are, ‘Thank you sir,’ and ‘If you please.’ ’ 


Two keys were cut free-hand, colored, and past- 
ed at the top of the page. 

Many other poems were illustrated in the same 
way, and any teacher knows dozens of others that 
she can use. Pictures cut from magazines might 
also be used to illustrate the longer poems. 


, 


Successful Fourth Grade Geography 
By Mrs. H. E. Lance 
[HE children of my fourth grade had an inter- 
esting year’s work in geography. 
In the fall when the world as a whole was stud- 
ied, we went to a near-by hill and secured white 








HE project, “My Work Bag,” is given as an 

incentive to neatness and better care of the 
clothing and will prove of as much interest to 
the boys as to the girls. 

To be of the most value to the pupils, it 
should be preceded by lessons on the spool, 
thread, needle, thimble, scissors, buttons, and 
cloth. Have each object cut from paper and 
pasted at the top of the English paper with a 
short written description of the object beneath. 

These will be very interesting papers, and 
the poster may be used as a cover for them, 
thus making a booklet for English. 

For third grade, the objects may be drawn 
or traced, and painted in water colors if pre- 
ferred. 

The material used is: mount of manila paper, 
8 inches by 10% inches; bag of colored paper, 
representative of cloth, 5% inches by 5% 
inches; scissors, needle, and thimble of silver 
paper, 5 inches by 3 inches; spools and button of 


“MY WORK BAG” 
BY GERTRUDE R. CONOVER 
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black or brown, 5 inches by 5 inches. Some 
pupils may wish to add another sewing tool. 
Black crayon for marking will be required. 

Teachers in rural schools will find the wrap- 
ping paper from store packages and the color- 
ed paper of advertisements in the magazines 
useful in this work. The neutral colors, and 
black, gray, and white, may be used in place 
of other colors if preferred. 

Have the bag cut any shape desired, using 
as much original work as possible. After the 
cut-outs are made, paste the bag together, 
allowing the top to be free, so that spool and 
scissors may be mounted in the opening. 

Draw the table-line with black crayon, hav- 
ing it more than half the distance from the 
top. Mount the other cut-outs on the table. 

For third grade, a simple design in cut pa- 
per, crayon, or stick-printing may be applied 
to the bag. 

Work the bag out in cloth if possible. 
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clay with which we mixed water, making this 
into globes. Each pupil baked his globe in the 
oven at home, which made it quite hard. The 
continents were then traced and colored with 
crayons, and the oceans were colored blue. 
Names of both continents and oceans were print- 
ed with ink. 

When we studied the western states, letters 
asking for information on this section were writ- 
ten by the pupils to the chief western railroads 
and the chambers of commerce of large cities. 
The results went far beyond our expectations, 
and enthusiasm ran high. Each pupil mapped 
out his trip to the west; designated the route 
taken and the places visited; and selected pic- 
tures of interesting things seen along the way. 
This material was made into a neat booklet with 
a sketch of a train and mountains for the cover 
design. 

When Texas was studied the sand table was 
planted with grass, while cattle made of model- 
ing clay grazed upon it. 

After all the states were studied a large sheet 
of cardboard was fitted on the top of the sand 
table, and a relief map of the United States was 
made on this with the native clay. 

While we were making our relief map I pur- 
chased one and one-half yards of oilcloth, on the 
back of which we sketched an outline map of the 
United States; then on each section we pasted 
pictures of products and industries, or outstand- 
ing things of that part of the country. 

I find that a month’s work of this kind brings 
results never obtained by mere textbook study. 


Spelling Cards 
By Esther Atteberry 


[2SIEAD of using one large piece of cardboard 
for stars given for perfect spelling lessons in 
my second and third grades, we make what we 
eall “spelling cards.” 

At the beginning of every school month some 
appropriate picture or design is made for the top 
of a piece of drawing or construction paper, four 
and one-half by six inches. For October, we 
made a small jack-o’-lantern; for December, 
holly; for March, a windmill; and for May, a 
basket filled with flowers. Usually the design is 
cut from colored paper, but sometimes it is in the 
form of a silhouette, or is hectographed on the 
drawing paper to be colored with crayons, 

Below the design is the space for stars for 
perfect spelling lessons. The top row is made up 
of silver stars for “headmarks.” The pupils have 
oral spelling part of the time, and the one at 
the head of the line at the close of class is en- 
titled to a headmark, indicated by a silver star, 
and goes to the foot for the next day. This keeps 
the line moving. The next four rows are for 
black stars which are printed with a star stamp. 
These stars are for perfect spelling lessons, one 
row for each week of the month. If a pupil does 


not miss a word during the week, on Friday I. 


paste a gold star on his card instead of the usual 
printed one. So if no words are missed during 
the month, the pupil has four small gold stars 
which entitle him to a large star of the same kind. 

As soon as the spelling cards are made I write 
the pupils’ names at the top; then pin them on 
the burlap above the front blackboard. I can 
print the stars every day without taking the 
cards down. With the little picture at the top 
they make very pretty decorations for the room, 
and the children delight in showing visitors their 
particular card with the stars. 

At the end of the month when the cards are 
taken home those decorated by large gold stars 
are carried with much pleasure. They provide a 
monthly report to the parents of the children’s 
progress in spelling. 
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The Bill Collector 
By Warda Hale 


M: fourth grade had great difficulty this year 
in learning to make change. Even the usual 
alluring game of “Playing Store” failed to bring 
the desired results, The game of “Bill Collec- 
tor,” which I originated for the purpose of addi- 
tiosal drill, was played with great zest by the 
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pupils, and the results were most satisfactory. 

Each child made a supply of money from paste- 
board—dollars, half dollars, quarters, nickels, 
dimes, and pennies; also paper bills—one, two, 
and five dollars. One child was selected for 
the collector. He went to each of the others in 
turn, stating that he was collecting for “such 
and such” a firm and mentioning an amount 

(Continued on page 102) 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By Margaret Sterling 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hettographed copies of this picture to children to trace, color, and to use as a 
subject for oral or written stories. The lesson given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for 
4 class silent reading lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 




















from getting wet. 











AMY AND THE MARCH WIND 
One Saturday in March, Amy went to spend the day with 
Grandpa and Grandma. ‘When it was time for her to go home it 
began to rain and Grandpa gave Amy his umbrella to keep her 


Grandpa’s umbrella was heavy for a little girl to carry and the 
strong March wind almost blew it out of her hands. 

Amy is a brave, persevering little girl. She grasped the hardle 
of the umbrella tightly with both hands and just when it seemed 
as if the March wind would blow the umbrella inside out Uncle 
John came along in his car and gave her a nice ride.home. 
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Visualizing Time in American History 
By Olive E. Winship 


PERIOD OF EXPLORATION OR DISCOVERY 


Allowing one inch to represent ten years, draw 
a horizontal line to show the time from the dis- 
covery of Columbus to the settlement of James- 
town. How long a line is it? 

Mark the left end 1 and the right end 2. 

On this line place the discovery of Ponce de 
Leon. Of Cartier. Of De Soto. How far from 
1 is each? 

Turn the line so that you can write the dis- 
coverers in their location according to their place 
in time. 

Locate the following: Cabot, Magellan, Car- 
tier, De Soto, Menendez, De Gourgues, Frobish- 
er, Gilbert, Raleigh, La Salle, Joliet, Marquette. 

Color the Spanish discoverers’ place on your 
chart in red, the French in blue, and the English 
ingreen. Where in time does each predominate? 


PERIOD OF COLONIZATION 


Using the same unit—one inch for ten years— 
draw a line to represent the time from the settle- 
ment of Jamestown to the settlement of Georgia. 
How long a line is it? 

Mark the left end 2 and the right end 32. 

On this line place each of the thirteen colonies, 
writing the names across as in the first problem, 
and using care that each is located in correct 
time-place, measuring from 2. 

Color those of the New England group red, 
those of the Middle Atlantic blue, and those of 
the Southern group green. 

Which are nearest in time as to settlement? 

What difference in time between Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania? Pennsylvania and 
Georgia? New Hampshire and Georgia? New 
York and Pennsylvania? New Jersey and Mary- 
land? Virginia and Carolina? 


EVENTS 


Parallel to the above line and two inches below 
it, place the following: Introduction of Slaves, 
Navigation Laws, Purchase of Manhattan, Es- 
tablishment of Town Meetings, New England 
Confederation, First Printing Press, Establish- 
ment of Public Schools, King Philip’s War, Pe- 
quot War, Connecticut Constitution, Claybourne’s 
Rebellion, Mason and Dixon Line, and any other 
significant event or historic development. 

Mark these in colors of their sectional group 
as before indicated. 


INTERCOLONIAL WARS 


Parallel to the above lines and two inches be- 
low the last, draw another of similar length and 
on it place the following in proper time location: 

King William’s War, Queen Anne’s War, King 
George’s War, French and Indian War; Albany 
Convention, Fall of Quebec, Treaty of Peace. 


PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION 


Using the old unit magnified fivefold—one inch 
for two years—draw a line to represent the time 
from the Stamp Act to the Adoption of the Con- 
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stitution. Label the left end 3, and the right end 4. 

On this, place in proper time location: Boston 
Massacre, Boston Tea Party, First Continental 
Congress, Lexington, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Long Island, Saratoga, Valley Forge, Paul 
Jones, Yorktown, Treaty of Peace, Ordinance of 
1787, Articles of Confederation. 

Reduce this line chart to proportion of pre- 
vious charts—using one inch for ten years—and 
note the importance of this short time period. 
It is impossible to write the names necessary on 
reduced chart; indicate them by dots or numbers. 


PERIOD OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Line drawn to represent time from Adoption 
of Constitution to Civil War, one inch for ten 
years; left 4, right 5. 

- Divide this into administration spaces (eight- 
een spaces in the 7.2 inch line required). 

Write in each space the President of that ad- 
ministration, as: Washington has the first two 
spaces (two terms), Adams has one space, Jef- 
ferson two spaces, etc. Where two Presidents 
have filled one term, as Harrison and Tyler, write 
both names in space. 

Below this line draw another, spacing -in the 
same manner but not naming. 

On this line place the events of national im- 
portance, being careful that they are located in 
correct time location. 

Include inventions and important territorial 
accessions among items placed. 


THE CIVIL WAR 


Line drawn—one inch representing a year; 
left 5, right 6. When the chart is complete re- 
duce to regular proportion as in the Revolution- 
ary chart. 

In the first inch indicate: Lincoln’s Inaug- 
ural, Fort Sumter, Secession, Bull Run, Merri- 
mac and Monitor, Forts Henry and Donelson. 

In the second inch indicate: Capture of New 
Orleans, Peninsular Campaign, Emancipation 
Proclamation, Antietam. 

In the third inch indicate Gettysburg, Vicks- 
burg, Lookout Mountain, Grant the New Com- 
mander. 

In the fourth inch indicate Hammering Cam- 
paign, Mobile, Sherman’s March, Lee’s Sur- 
render. 

Other battles and sieges of significance may be 
added. 

Color in one shade those resulting in Northern 
victory, and in another those in which the South- 
ern forces were victorious. 


PERIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION AND ADVANCE TO THE 
PRESENT TIME 


Line drawn to represent time from close of 
Civil War to the present. Use same unit—one 
inch to ten years; left 6, right 7. 

How long is the line? 

Divide it into administration spaces. 
many spaces? 

Name the President occupying each space. 
How many have two spaces? 

Color the Republican administrations one shade 


How 
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and the Democratic administrations another 
shade. Which predominates? 

Parallel to this line and about two inches be- 
low it draw another, dividing in the same man- 
ner but not naming Presidents. 

On this line place in proper time location the 
events of importance. Include territorial acces- 
sions, great inventions, achievements in railroad, 
cable, canal, etc.—all happenings which promoted 
economic advancement. Include also those af- 
fecting our relations with other countries. Which 
events seem to grow out of those preceding them? 


INVENTIONS 


If it is desired to stress American inventions, 
the following will be found a useful device. 

Draw a line—horizontally—fourteen and one- 
half inches in length. 

One inch on this line will represent ten years. 

Label the left end A. This is the date 1781,— 
the close of the Revolutionary War. All inven- 
tions named are measured from this date. Only 
whole and half-inch measurements are used. 


Distance No. Invention 
1” 1 cotton gin 
24%” 2 first steamboat 
5” 3 first locomotive 
4 first typewriter 
5 first reaping machine 
6” 6 Morse telegraph 
(! sewing machine 
8 vulcanized rubber 
9” 9 cable car 
9%” 10 telephone 
10” 11 electric light 
12 Mississippi jetties 
be gs 13 phonograph 
14 electric railways 
11%%” 15 wireless telegraph 
12%” 16 airplane 
13” 17 submarine 
138%” 18 wireless telephone 
14” 18 radio 


For wall use enlarge this by lengthening the 
line about ten times and place pictures of these 
inventions, or pictures suggesting them, in the 
proper locations. 

On this time-line, where should each of the fol- 
lowing be located: Washington, Franklin, Web- 
ster, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson? 

What conditions did each face in regard to 
travel? Note what inventions were unknown to 
each. 

What were the conditions as regards ease in 
labor? 

What conditions did each face as regards ra- 
pidity of communication? 

How were messages sent at the time of the 
Mexican War? The Civil War? The Spanish- 


American War? The World War? 

Which of the men mentioned could have heard 
the phonograph? 

Which of them wore machine-sewed clothing? 

What great national events were taking place 
at the time of inventions 6-7-8 and 15 and 18? 
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“Crossing the Delaware” 
By J. A. Stewart 


<eH{Ow did Washington cross the Delaware?” 

is one of the favorite queries of riddle lov- 
ers, the answer being “With many hardships.” 
And very familiar to most people is that historic 
picture of “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
his small boat manned by sturdy rowers plowing 
the ruffled waters of the broad river among large; 
threatening chunks of broken ice, in the face of 
a bitterly cold blizzard of snow and sleet. 

That was 150 years ago. The rowboats of 
Washington and his brave colonial soldiers have 
long since been replaced by big steam ferries, 
and by a railroad bridge or two. Most of the 
ferry traffic has been between Camden, N. J., 
and Philadelphia. In 1923 the number of vehi- 
cles conveyed on the ferries at this point alone 
was 4,092,653, and in 1924 it was over 5,000,000. 

How the increasing multitudes of people shall 
cross the Delaware has been a much debated 
question for many decades. 

It is more than a century since the first proj- 
ect was advanced to build a bridge between Phil- 
adelphia and Camden. With the exception of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad structure at Frankford 
(used exclusively for trains) nothing of that 
sort was ever, until recently, built across the 
Delaware at its busiest point. 

This seems surprising, for the Delaware River 
(named for Lord De La Ware who died on a ship 
at its mouth in 1610) is one of the most noble 
and useful rivers in the United States, 300 miles 
long and half a mile wide at Philadelphia, to 
which point it is navigable for the largest ocean 
vessels. At Trenton, N. J., reached by smaller 
ships, it meets tidewater 132 miles from the sea. 
It is the boundary line along its course between 
New York and New Jersey, between Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. Its estuary, Delaware Bay 
(a great fishing ground for shad) lies 60 miles 
wide between Cape May, N. J., and Cape Hen- 
lopen, Del. 

The Delaware River is rich in memories of 
the early settlement of the United States. Here 
came the Dutch who called it the Zuyd (South) 
River to distinguish it from the Hudson, or 
North River. Here came William Penn (de- 
clared to be “one of the most skillful real estate 
promoters that America has ever seen”) and his 
colonists by shiploads, and the members of the 
Society of Friends and other religious groups— 
glad to settle where religious and political free- 
dom was guaranteed. And here were early es- 
tablished those great shipbuilding plants which 
have made the Delaware River “the Clyde of 
America.” 

The capital of our new republic was (until 
1800) at Philadelphia. On the banks of the Del- 
aware was issued the most potent patriotic doc- 
ument the world has yet known—the Declaration 
of Independence, in 1776. Commemorating the 
sesquicentennial (150th anniversary) of this 
event, on July 4, 1926, there will be opened the 
great new modern passenger bridge for the cross- 


ing of the Delaware, the first of its kind over 
this famous river at this strategic point. What 
this means it is easy to understand. The bridge 
is not a mere local utility serving a single type of 
traffic or of business interests or simply provid- 
ing a more convenient connection between two 
localities. This new crossing of the Delaware 
takes on its true significance when viewed in its 
relation to national and interstate interests. 
The Atlantic coastal highway system must 
cross the Delaware. The new bridge is a vital 
and important interstate link. It helps to make 
into one great artery of 
travel the national 


ured about an inch long and five-eighths inch 
high. It was propelled by using a magnet under 
the map. 

For the map the children outlined the conti- 
nents on a piece of building paper three feet wide 
by six feet long. (A smaller map might be found 
more convenient if the classroom is small.) In 
order to be able to start from and also to return 
to New York City they drew the eastern coast of 
North America at the left-hand side of the map 
with the full*continent at the right-hand side. 
The important straits were made about three- 








highways which stretch 
from Maine to Florida 
and which with other 
roadways connect the 
Atlantic seaboard with 
the rest of the United 
States. The new 
bridge, like the Brook- 
lyn and Williamsburg 
bridges over the East 
River, New York, is a 
suspension bridge. The 
main span is 1,750 feet 
in length. Its great 














cables contain over 
25,000 miles of wire. It 
can accommodate 6,000 
vehicles every hour, besides thousands of foot 
passengers and hundreds of surface and rapid 
transit cars daily on four lines of tracks. The 
total cost is over $37,000,000, divided between 
the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
the city of Philadelphia. 

This splendid new bridge rises from a parklike 
point on Sixth Street between Race and Vine 
Streets, Philadelphia, crossing the Delaware 
River to another plaza at Sixth and Penn Streets, 
Camden, a distance of 9,500 feet. 

The two artistic main towers of this great 
suspension bridge rise 385 feet in air, one in 
Philadelphia and one in Camden. Sculptured on 
the noble granite anchorages, 115 feet above the 
street, are heroic figures constituting the coats- 
of-arms of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, New Jer- 
sey, and Camden. The Delaware River bridge 
has been built not only for service but also as an 
object lesson in beauty of design. Its tall towers 
are beacon lights of progress heralding a new 
era of growth and development of the Atlantic 
coast states and of the nation. 


A Trip Around the World 
By Edith Milo 


APEOS ECT which has proved most helpful in 
our sixth grade geography work this year 
was the making of a boat and a map with which 
we could take a trip around the world. 

A boat was made of paper with a pen-point for 
a base; the curved part formed the bottom of the 
boat, with the point as the bow. The boat meas- 


The Great New Suspension Bridge across the Delaware River Between Philadelphia and Camden 


The Map Made by a Sixth Grade for a Trip Around the World 


eighths of an inch wide to allow the boat to pass 
through without striking the land. With poster 
paints we made the continents solid color and the 
water blue. No names were printed on the map 
because we wished to use it for drill work. The 
map was reinforced with strips of very light 





The Project Complete, with One Boy Opera- 
ting the Boat and Another Showing 
Pictures of Spain 


wood. Lath was satisfactory for this purpose. 
Care was taken to place the braces so that they 
would not interfere with the strips, as a magnet 
does not work well through wood. When not in 
use, the map may be hung on the wall. 
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This method of taking a long trip makes the 
drill work so interesting and requires so little 
more time that it is well worth the trouble in- 
volved. It is an advantage to have no names on 
the map, for the children must learn to locate 














Reverse of Map, Showing How It Is Mounted, 
with Route Indicated 


places and bodies of water with respect to the 
continents or they cannot take the trips. When 
asked to take the trip from New York to Odessa 
or Bombay or Yokohama the child places the boat 
at New York and names the bodies of water as 
he passes through them. If he should give one 
incorrectly, someone else becomes captain of the 
ship. If we happen to be reviewing products, 
the child may be asked to start with a cargo of 
cotton and return with a cargo of Persian rugs. 
Boys who took little interest in the more formal 
work became enthusiastic over this method, for 
everyone wished to be captain. 

The map was also used for exhibition pur- 
poses. For this, cardboards were prepared bear- 
ing pictures of the countries at which we wished 
to stop, the name of the country being printed at 
the top. Pictures were obtained from copies of 
the National Geographic Magazine and from a 
steamship company’s leaflet. The cardboards 


were placed on an easel behind the map and 


changed as each stop was made. The groups of 
pictures included (1) New York, (2) On Board 
the Ship, (3) Spain, (4) France, (5) Italy, (6) 
Turkey, (7) Persia, (8) India, (9) China, (10) 
Hawaii, (11) Porto Rico, (12) A large flag to 
represent “Home Again.” 

Legs about three feet long were fastened on 
the frame of the map with hinges so as to fold 
under like the legs of a card table. Pins were 
pricked through the map at the places where 
stops were to be made and these points were con- 
nected on the back of the map by a heavy black 
crayon line. The stops were indicated by circles. 
A heavy curtain was fastened around the map to 
conceal the boy who worked the magnet. By 
using a flashlight the boy followed the route line, 
and he stopped twenty seconds at each circle to 
allow “the public” to see the pictures as the boat 
stopped. If the map is placed out from the wall, 
with the curtain not extending entirely across 
the back, the boy underneath will get more air 
than otherwise. 

This project proved to be one of the most pop- 
ular we ever exhibited. It was surrounded at all 
times by a crowd: of both adults and children who 
were fascinated by the mysterious movement of 
the boat. 


Letter-Writing 
By Harold F. Reed 


inetructor in Penmanship, De Veaux Military School, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“GIR, would you mind looking over the letter I 
have just written? It is.an answer to an 
advertisement for a position.” 
Cadet X. was a boy who always did excellent 


work in penmanship, but after considering this 
particular letter I doubt if any employer would 
have engaged him. Not that the cadet had ne- 
glected to take care in wording his letter, but 
writing on unruled stationery was a new expe- 
rience for him. 

After your students leave school, what per- 
centage of their correspondence will be done on 
ruled paper? How much time do we give to prac- 
tice on unruled paper? Try to arrange your 
schedule so that you can give at least one day a 
week to writing on paper without lines. Have the 
pupils make a copy, on unruled paper, of the cal- 
endar for the current month. This also affords 
an excellent drill in figures. 

Many pupils, although good writers, have no 
skill in addressing envelopes. In order to give 
practice in this work, it is not necessary to do it 
on expensive envelopes. Cut up unruled paper 
the size of an ordinary envelope, and this will an- 
swer the purpose. It would be well to have the 
pupils write addresses that contain so many let- 
ters as to require careful spacing. Often upper 
grade and even high school pupils write too large. 
However, frequent drill in this work will bring 
down the size of the letters to a more approved 
and businesslike form. 

Good results have been obtained by having pu- 
pils correspond with students of other schools. 
Correspondence between local classes could be 
arranged easily, or undoubtedly your nearest 





normal school would exchange papers with your 
class. If you are teaching, say, a sixth grade, 
secure some specimens of letter-writing from the 
fourth or fifth grade. Tell your pupils that they 
are expected to make a marked improvement 
over the copy which has been given them, as they 
are sixth graders. Now is their opportunity to 
prove to you and to themselves that they really 
belong in the sixth grade. 

Finally, encourage more letter-writing outside 
of class, that is, at home. If a pupil visits a rela- 
tive or friend for a few days, suggest that he 
write a “bread and butter letter” and explain 
how to word such a letter. If Johnnie has re- 
ceived a birthday gift from a distant relative, 
encourage him to write a letter to his relative 
thanking him for the gift. If Mary’s father is a 
traveling man, a few appropriate and timely 
words on the part of the teacher will encourage 
Mary to begin a regular correspondence with her 
father. There will arise numerous cases in class 
requiring letter-writing at home, and it remains 
for the teacher to see the opportunity and to call 
the pupils’ attention to it. By taking an interest 
in the everyday life of her pupils, impressing up- 
on their minds how and when to “say it with a 
letter,” suggesting to them how they can apply 
what they have learned in the schoolroom, the 
teacher will not only be giving her pupils valu- 
able experience in letter-writing, but will also be 
training them in social courtesies. 








No. 1—A kite is a suitable decoration for March 
booklets. It may be used separately or in borders. 
Let each pupil cut a paper kite from a 6 by 9 inch 
piece of paper, making the kite 9 inches deep and 6 


IDEAS FOR MARCH DRAWINGS 
BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


inches wide at the widest part. Paste these kites in 
a row for a blackboard border. The teacher may fin- 
ish them by drawing the strings and tail, using white 
chalk on the blackboard and charcoal where the 
strings and tail cross the kite. 

No. 2.—For this bluebird 





border, have pupils practice 
cutting birds in different posi- 
tions, using pictures of birds 
as models. Do not trace from 
the pictures. When a good pat- 
tern is obtained, trace it on 
blue construction paper. These 
may be used for borders on 
the blackboard or windows, or 
may be hung from strings 
about the room. They may be 
used also for a cover on a bird 
booklet, with the word “Birds” 
at the top and a row of birds 
at the bottom of the page; or 
one bird alone may be used 
under the lettering. 

No. 3—This decoration of 
Dutch windmills and figures 
may be used on a Holland 
booklet or for a_ blackboard 








border. The whole border may 
be made with blue paper, or 
blue may be used for the fig- 
ures and cream or gray for the 
windmills. The arms of the 
windmills may be cut separate- 
ly and fastened on with brass 
brads so that they wil) turn 
around. 

No. 4.—Make this border of 
cats with catkins from the 
pussy willow. Paste these cat- 
kins on the paper and draw the 
heads and tails of the cats 
with pencil or crayon. The 
fence should be gray or black. 
Other arrangements of the cat- 
kins may be worked out by 
the pupils. A row of cats ina 
sitting position would be at- 
tractive. 
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Our Friend the Willow 
By Clyde E. Volkers 
Illustrated by the Author 
(Book rights reserved) 
The willow’s slender fingers 
Tease the laughing stream, 


And, shadows of sun and water, 
Fantastic figures gleam. 


ILLOWS! With them comes the first wel- 

come hint of spring in the March wind off 
the rising waters of the Wabash. There is a 
pungent smell of sodden river clay in which lie 
the germinating seedlings of Nature’s new liv- 
ery. In the winding, tangled mass of willow 
thicket that follows the river on either side, is a 
furtive shimmer of the palest budding green. 
Finally we hear, cheerful yet plaintive, filled with 
emotion, a bird call and see a flash of red fire in 
one of the willows drooping over the water’s 
edge. 


“Wet year! Wet year!” is the call; and the 


that pollen from the staminate catkins must be 
carried on the wings of the wind to those other 
catkins, if there are to be seeds for the coming 
growth of willowkind. 

The pollen from a closely related species may 
fall upon the catkin of a slightly different form 
of willow, and then the small pods that develop 
from the fertilized catkin bear the usual seeds 
tipped with silky down, but harboring, secretly 
within, peculiarities of the two trees. Thus is a 
hybrid, or another species, born to plague bota- 
nists. What a hopeless task it is to identify one 
willow among its 149, or more, near relatives! 

As the eye follows a stream into the distance, 
it skims along a winding line of willows—for 
where the stream goes, there the willow goes al- 
so; at the very brim, overhanging, even wading 
into the water, it greets its own reflection. Salix, 
the scientific name for willows, is derived from 
two old Celtic words, sal, meaning “water,” and 
lis meaning “near.” Scientific names are seldom 
unreasonable, regardless of their strange sounds. 

Willows played an important part in the settle- 
ment of the vast wilderness 
that is now our glorious na- 
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“On the Wabash” 


Looking through the willows down a long stretch of the famous river. 
They help to keep the 
stream within bounds. Often their roots are used to strengthen levees. 


Willows line the shores as far as one can see. 


redbird speaks truth, for even as he warns, a fine 
mist sifts out of dreary overhanging clouds; and 
lo! the season of spring, with its rains, growing 
rains, is come. 

The young leaves of the willows roll out of 
their winter beds, throwing aside their tightly 
bundled comforters of brown to show linings of 
most delicate green. Then, in late April, May, 
and June, come warm winds from the south. 
Some of the buds yield, not leaves, but catkins— 
the incomplete flowers of the willow. It requires 
the staminate and pistillate catkins of two differ- 
ent willow trees to make the complete flower of 
the willow. So we say the willow’s flowers or 
catkins are diwcious, that is, borne upon separate 
trees, one yielding stamens, the other pistils. 

The average person, as he wanders along wil- 
low-fringed streams or lakes, would scarcely no- 
tice that those long, worm-like structures are dif- 
ferent. If he is a close observer, he will notice 
that a shower of yellow pollen falls from certain 
catkins at each gust of wind. Then he may know 
that he has found the staminate catkins of the 
willows. They are less compact, and more yel- 
low, and fluffier than the closely woven pistillate 
catkins. 

How much more he enjoys his outing; and how 
much more Nature means to him, if he knows 








tion. Pioneers who pushed their 
boats and canoes up the Missis- 
sippi, the Ohio, the Wabash, 
and other streams found peril 
in the matted wilderness of wil- 
lows on either side of them. 
Bloodthirsty savages waited in 
the thick cover.to surprise the 
intruders. 

The willow did the pioneers a 
good turn, however, for from 
its charcoal, one of the finest 
and purest forms of carbon, the 
pioneers made their own gun- 
powder with which they fought 
the Indians, and killed wild 
game for food. The long, tough 
strips of green willow bark 
were useful as thongs for con- 
structing canoes and weaving 
baskets. The dried and pow- 
dered bark formed a _ tonic 
which was considered a cure 
for the fever that lurked in 
that dark, uncleared land. To- 
day, salicin, a substitute for 
quinine, is obtained from the willow. It is used 
in the treatment of malaria, though possibly it is 
not as effective as quinine. 

The best charcoal crayons that we use in art 
work are made from willow twigs and the purest 
charcoal tablets used by dyspeptics are made from 
willow wood. 

In midwinter, or in very early spring, pupils 
bring in twigs bearing miniature, pursy, silvery 
willow catkins. They are familiarly known as 
pussy willows. For days they stand in a vase of 
water. They grow in the sun-lighted window of 
the schoolroom; and soon they are being used as 
subjects for art work. What better sign of 
spring can be found? How well I recall watch- 
ing the little buds lengthen, form tiny kittens, 
elongate to form worm-like catkins, and finally 
turn a golden yellow, dusting the teacher’s desk 
with pollen. 

I should like to make another of those outline 
wooden fences with outline cats perched upon it, 
waiting for a furry bud of the pussy willow to be 
pasted over each. To-day, I have growing in my 
garden a pussy willow shrub which was started 
from a tiny twig left in the vase long after the 
buds of the catkins had disappeared. Leaves and 
tiny rootlets came; and on a warm May day 
the young shoot was transplanted to the open. 


Two Kinds of Willow Catkins 


At the left are the staminate catkins. Tiny grains of 
pollen are blowing from the fluffy, worm-like bodies. 
At the right are the more compact pistillate flowers or 
catkins. They must receive the pollen grains if seed 
capsules are to be produced. The matured capsules or 
seed pods which are formed later and fall are indicated 
below the pistillate catkins. 


These are some of the interesting facts con- 
cerning our common old friend, the willow. He 
makes charming landscapes to fit in with almost 
every stretch of fresh water. On summer days 
as we lie on the river bank in his shade, he lets 
the wind tell us secrets through the medium of 
his trembling leaves. His shadow shelters us 
from the scorching river sun of August; and 
under cover of his heavy growth we may creep 
close to the sandy bar where the sunfish sports 
in the shadows. 

I do not care to consider the willow as the 
primrose was considered by the unhappy man of 
whom Wordsworth wrote. If he had been writ- 
ing of willows, perhaps he would have said: 

Willows by a river’s brim 
Dicotyledons were to him, 
And they were nothing more. 
(Continued on page 102) 





Pussy Willows—A Subject for Young Artists 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 84x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


MARCH LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DeaR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

March is a windy, blowy month, but it has a 
promise in it. That is the reason we look forward 
to its coming and are so happy when it really is 
here. 

Our first impulse in early March is to go into 
the woods, and, in spite of little stretches of snow 
here and there and the oozing of water from the 
soft, spongy earth, to walk farther and farther 
among the trees and into the ravines, looking here 
and there for bits of green and perchance a touch 
of color. 

It is this longing in our hearts for spring, awak- 
ened: by the first warm sunshine, that makes us 
seek for the tiny blossoms among the dull browns 
of the sleeping earth. The blossoms we are sure 
to find among the very first will be the delicate 
pink, white, or lavender hepaticas rearing their 
tiny heads above a mass of purple-brown leaves. 

One’s thrill of gladness when he sees these brave 
little blossoms is accompanied by a feeling of awe 
at Mother Nature’s provision for this early flower. 
After the leaves have fallen from the trees in 
autumn and have let in the sunshine, the hepatica 
puts up new leaves which make the food that is 
stored in the crown bud; the little flower buds are 
then started, and there they lie wrapped cosily at 
the center of the plant. When the warm sunshine 
comes in the spring these buds are all ready to 
stretch up and blossom. The stems and bracts of 
this little plant are provided with a soft, furry 
covering and the buds bend slightly on the stems 
so that they are protected from beating storms. 
The blossoms, too, close and bow their heads when 
a snowstorm comes. 

What an excellent lesson the children may find 
in these courageous little blossoms! They are go 
delicate and fragile in appearance, and yet be- 
cause they are prepared for rough weather they 
can endure what would kill a larger and appar- 
ently hardier plant. 

A most interesting plant and one which comes 
early in the spring is the yellow adder’s tongue. 
The leaves of this plant are so beautiful that they 
attract attention immediately. They are a delicate 
green mottled with brownish-purple. The dainty 
yellow flower rears its head on a slender stem with 
a leaf on each side. If you dig down into the 
earth, you will find that the base of the stem is 
swollen and forms a corm. This is the plant’s 
storehouse for food. From these corms grow little 
corms called cormels, and each cormel develops a 
separate plant. 

The children may study the adder’s tongue in 
the woods; then they should bring a plant showing 
the corm, roots, leaves, and blossom to the school- 
house for further study, after which it should be 
planted in a shady place on the school grounds. 

What child is not fond of jack-in-the-pulpit, that 
mysterious, unusual little plant with its small 
preacher standing so straight under the striped 


canopy? It, too, has a food storehouse called a 
corm. Because the Indians ate the corms, the 
plants are sometimes called Indian turnips. When 
raw the corms are peppery to the taste, but the In- 
dians boiled them. As in the case of the adders’ 
tongue, the main corm gives off smaller corms, 
and the plant spreads by this means as well as by 
seeds. 

When jack-in-the-pulpit first appears in the 
spring, it looks like a mottled, pointed peg, for it 
is well sheathed. Within this sheath, however, the 
leaves are rolled lengthwise to a point, and at the 
very center of the rolled leaves is a spathe, also 
rolled lengthwise, and holding at its heart the de- 
veloping flower and buds. It is most interesting 
to watch the unfolding of these plants. The true 
flowers are on the club-shaped stem which we call 
the little preacher. 

The teacher, if she is wise, will familiarize her 
pupils with the flowers and the parts of a flower, 
not by asking the children to memorize the names 
and the parts in a series of lessons; rather will 
she accomplish this by constant reference and fre- 
quent naming of the varieties and parts of the 
flowers in conversation, little discussions, etc. 
Thus the children will unconsciously learn many 
of the common facts concerning the plants and 
flowers, and when the formal lessons are taken up 
the more difficult names will have been learned and 
the study of plant development will be more read- 
ily understood. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Beulah C. Trussell, Thayer, Nebraska, and her 
seventh and eighth grade pupils would like to corres- 
pond with teachers and pupils of the same grades in 
any part of the world. 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth grades of Miss 
Esther Pelkonen, Eagle River, Wisconsin, would like 
to exchange letters and products with the same grades 
in any English-speaking country, or in any part of the 
United States. 

Miss Bessie G. Bowman, Maryville, Tennessee, and 
her sixth and seventh grade pupils would like to ex- 
change views and others things of interest with teach- 
ers and pupils in the United States, Canada, Alaska, or 
any other place of interest. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of Miss Elizabeth 
Seed, Culbertson, Nebraska, would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, and other interesting material with 
other pupils of the same grades in any state of the 
Union, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, or any other 
English-speaking country. 

Miss Sadye A. Jones, Route 5, Box 634, Houston, 
Texas, and her fourth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and products with teachers and pupils 
of the same grade in any part of the world. 

Miss Eva Barg, White, South Dakota, and her fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and exhibits with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in any part of the world. 

Miss Oma Voris, Harrisonville, Missouri, and her 
fifth and sixth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, views, samples of work, and other interesting 
material with any other state in the Union, the island 
possessions, Canada, and South America. 

Miss Elizabeth Stroupe, Henrietta, North Carolina, 
and her seventh grade pupils would like to correspond 
and exchange products with pupils of the same grade 
in any state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, South 
America, and the island possessions. 

Mr. Vincent W. Miller, Hylton, Texas, and his sev- 
enth, eighth, ninth, and tenth grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters and products with teachers and pu- 
pils of the same grades in any part of the world where 
English is spoken. 

The fifth grade pupils of Mrs. H. D. Voss, Spray 
Graded School, Leaksville Spray, North Carolina, wish 
to exchange letters and post cards with pupils of the 
same grade in any part of the United States, Alaska, 
the island possessions, or any part of the world where 
English is spoken. 


— 


Miss Eva M. Cales, Naponee, Nebraska, and her 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would 
like to exchange products and letters with teachers 
and pupils of any English-speaking schools. 

Miss Madge H. McKean, Crete, Nebraska, and her 
fifth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, products, and specimens of interest with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grade in the United States 
and its possessions. 

Mr. W. Paul Weagley, Moshannon, Pennsylvania, 
and his pupils would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and art work with teachers and pupils of any grammar 
school in the United States or Canada, 

Miss Gertrude Dietzler, Caroline, Wisconsin, and her 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils wish to corres- 
pond with teachers and pupils of the same grades in 
any state or outlying possessions of the United States, 
or in any other country. 

Miss Amy Johnson, Brandon, Minnesota, and her 
fourth, fifth, and seventh grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters and products with children of the 
same grades in any state of the Union and its outlying 
possessions. 

Miss Eleanor M. Webb, Route 2, Derby, Vermont, 
and her pupils wish to exchange letters, views, and ex- 
hibits with teachers and pupils of any state or country. 

Miss Louise Gerity, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, and her 
fifth and seventh grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters with other schools of the United States, or out- 


. lying possessions. 


Mrs. Emily W. Cox, Hannibal, New York, and her 
sixth and eighth grade pupils wish to exchange let- 
ters, pictures and products with teachers and pupils 
in any part of the United States, Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands, Alaska and Canada. 

Mr. Mahern D. Humphrey, Avinger, Texas, and his 
teachers and pupils of grades three to nine, inclusive, 
would like to exchange letters, views, and products 
with teachers and pupils of any state in the Union. 

Miss Mamie Phillips, Jewell, Iowa, Box 156, and her 
fifth and sixth grade pupils would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils of the same grades in any 
state of the Union. 

Miss Hannah Roise, Franklin School, Evan, Minne- 
sota, and her fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
in other states and countries. 

Miss Helen White and members of the Barnett 
School Club Workers, Jamesport, Missouri, wish to 
correspond, exchange snapshots, views, and products 
with schools in other states of the Union and its island 
possessions. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 


Hazel Petersen, Upland, Nebraska, would like to ex- 
change letters and samples of products with the same 
grades of any school in the Union or in any foreign 
country. 


Miss Ethel Wolfe, James School, Elbert, Colorado, 
and her fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
the same grades in any state of the Union, the island 
possessions, and any foreign country. 

Miss Genevieve High, Happy Camp, California, and 
her pupils would like to exchange letters and snap- 
shots with teachers and pupils in the Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska, or any foreign country. 

Miss Helen I. Potter, Cato, New York, and her sev- 
enth and eighth grade pupils wish to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of the same grades in any 
part of the United States, or in any English-speaking 
country. 

Miss Gladys Windsor, Star Route, Hale Center, 
Texas, and her fourth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, products, and views with pupils in any 
state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, or 
any foreign country. 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Mise 
Esther Haugen, Pilot, North Dakota, District 26, would 
like to exchange letters and products with the same 
grades in any school of the Union, or in any foreign 
country. ; 

Miss Wava Hein, District 53, Route 8, Montevideo, 
Minnesota, and her pupils wish to exchange letters, 
products, post cards, and snapshots with teachers and 
peril? of any state in the Union, or any part of the 
world, 


The third, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of Mrs. 
Mildred Herrington, Osceola, Pennsylvania. would like 
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to exchange letters and pictures with the same grades 
in other schools of the Union, Alaska, Canada, and the 
island possessions. 

The pupils of New Hope School, Henderson, Texas, 
Route 4, would like to exchange letters and products 
with pupils in any part of the world. 

Miss Ruth Huston, Roberts, Oregon, and her pupils 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of other 
schools in any part of the Union or in any foreign 
country. They would like especially to receive letters 
from the southern states. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Lillian 
Stebbins, Gainesville, New York, wish to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in the southern and 
western states, Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, South 
America, and Porto Rico. 

Miss Mary Decker, Osmond, Nebraska, and her third 
and fourth grade pupils would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils in other states and in outlying 
possessions of the United States. 

Miss Mabel Dunham, Idana School, Idana, Kansas, 
and her fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of 
other states, Alaska, Canada, and the island posses- 
sions. 

The fifth grade pupils of Mrs. B. Kimmel, Box 1422, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, would like to exchange let- 
ters with fifth grade pupils of any state in the United 
States and island possessions, 

The sixth and eighth grade pupils of Miss Flossie 
M. McRae, Corunna, Ontario, Canada, Route 1, wish to 
exchange letters and views with pupils in the southern 
United States, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, and 
Alaska, 

Miss Marvel Walker, Orion, Illinois, and her fifth 
and sixth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, 
views, and products with teachers and pupils of other 
schools in any state of the United States or in any 
foreign country. 

Miss Adelaide Springtead, Prowers, Colorado, and 
her third, fourth, fifth, and eighth grades would like 
to exchange letters and products with pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, South America, and Porto Rico. 

Mr. Andrew M. Kaduk and his eighth grade pupils of 
Russellton, Pennsylvania, Box 52, would like to corres- 
pond with teachers and pupils in any part of the world. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Perry Smith, Holt 
Grammar Schooi, Holt, Alabama, would like to ex- 
change letters and snapshots with other states of the 
United States and the island possessions. 


WAITING For A NEw ADDRESS 

Checks sent in payment for articles published in this 
department have been returned by the postoffice. Will 
the contributors whose names are listed here send 
their present address to Mrs. Farmer: Meta H. Ein- 
haus, Mrs. H. A. Seyforth, Clinton A. Beachey, Beulah 
Davis, Ruby M. Barmore, Verda R. Kendall, Ruth Tay- 
lor, Helen M. Wilhelm. 


CLUB LETTERS 
A Nature Study Help 


Boys, especially, are interested in different kinds 
of wood. We made a collection of the different 
kinds of wood found in our district which, to our 
surprise, numbered fifty. 

We chose pieces one inch in diameter and one- 
half inch thick, bringing a leaf from each tree 
represented. We mounted leaf and wood together 
on cardboard with the name written underneath. 

This exercise helped us to know our forest trees 
better.—EuRETHA D. WHITBECK, New York. 


Enter Spring 


Ours is a one-room rural school modernly built 
and equipped. For the last week the outdoors has 
felt very springlike, and it seemed a good idea to 
get this same atmosphere inside, if possible. So 
we have taken down our snow men, snow scenes 
and wintry decorations, and redecorated with more 
springlike things. 

_ The primary children made butterflies of all 
sizes and colors. After folding these in the mid- 
dle we suspended them by various lengths of thread 
from the shades of our windows, which are on the 
east side. They are most attractive, especially 
when a slight breeze flutters them. On the west 


wall, we have placed a green strip of burlap just 





above the blackboards. On this are pasted colored 
pictures of the spring birds of northern Wisconsin. 
They add a bit of gayety to the room. On the two 
blackboards used for primary work I have stenciled 
as a border Easter bunnies carrying large colored 
eggs with brightly colored ribbons round them. 

Above the front blackboard, on the north side 
of our building, I have placed pictures that we use 
for picture study. For a blackboard border here, 
the children colored and cut out pictures of a blue- 
bird on its nest. 

Then, of course, we always reserve a space some- 
where in the room for our monthly paper-cutting 
poster. Even the older children are interested in 
knowing what pictures each new month will bring. 

The children seem most interested in our spring 
decorating, and it helps to sustain their interest in 
school during days when bright sunshine, green 
woods, and spring flowers tempt them to stay out- 
side-—HELEN LANGILLE, Wisconsin. 


Good Manners in School 


Much can be accomplished by the teacher in im- 
proving the manners of children. The school child 
takes a great deal of pride in having his name dis- 
played on a calendar of honor. 

We made a calendar for our room out of plain 
white wrapping paper. With the aid of water 
colors, and ribbon from a stationery package, we 
made a very effective flyleaf for our calendar. 
Every time either the pupils or I heard or saw an 
indication of good manners during school hours a 
statement of it was placed on the flyleaf of the 
calendar. 

These are some of the statements written on our 
calendar: 

1. Thomas, Henry, John, and Jim tipped their 
hats to the teacher this morning. 

2. May said, “Thank you,” to Edward when he 
sharpened her pencil. 

3. The boys helped the postman get his car out 
of the mud this morning. 

4, Jane said, “Pardon me,” when she stepped on 
a classmate’s foot this morning. —BELLE CRAWFORD, 
Texas. 


A Primary Device 


I use the following plan in the first grade for 
teaching the sequence of numbers and establishing 
the relation of 1 to another number. 

On the blackboard I draw two flights of steps 
mounting toward each other and meeting on a 
level platform. On the lowest step of one flight I 
place 1+0; on the succeeding step appears 1+1; 
and so on until the last step, 1+9, is reached. On 
the opposite steps I place the same numbers, sim- 
ply reversing them. For example, 0+1. 

I call the pupils’ attention to the fact that each 
answer is just 1 larger than the one before it, 
and that each number added to 1 is 1 larger 
each time. This fixes the numbers in mind and 
aids the pupils in forming a definite picture of each 
number group. I use all the other numbers in the 
same way, although of course some of the stairs 
are shorter. 

The pupils enjoy “climbing the stairs” that is, 
placing the correct answer under each step; “com- 
ing downstairs”; and especially “picking up the 
numbers which fell off’—that is, replacing one or 
the other of the two numbers which I have erased. 
I have used this device very successfully for the 
last five years in primary grades. In the upper 
grades I carry the numbers higher to form all the 
required combinations.—KaATHERINE S. HARRINGTON, 
Long Island. 


Discipline 


Most of my pupils have to walk over a mile to 
school, so I do not like to keep them after school. 
Corporal punishment is unsatisfactory from all 
viewpoints. Scolding makes the teacher cross, an- 
tagonizes the child, disturbs other pupils, and is 
not effective. 

Finally, I decided upon this method of disci- 
pline. Whenever a child is out of order I have 
him write sentences such as “I must not whisper,” 
“I must be quiet in school,” “I am in school to 


study.” You will note that the sentences have a 
constructive tendency rather than otherwise. For 
the older pupils I use twenty-five sentences for the 
first offense, fifty sentences for two offenses, 
seventy-five for three, etc. The pupils are em- 
ployed while being punished, are getting practice 
in writing and spelling, and are being impressed 
with the correct thought. 

The sentences may be written during school hours 
or at recess, as the teacher sees fit. In no case 
should the writing precede lesson preparation and 
thus make a failure of the recitation—Mnkrs. E. E. 
Hickok, Wisconsin. 


Language and Geography Lessons Combined 


My sixth grade was not interested in geography. 
One day, just before we took up the subject of 
Africa, I informed my pupils that they were now in 
Africa on a visit, and I asked each one to write me 
a letter telling about the interesting things he saw 
in this country. The letters were not to be written 
until the lesson had been studied. 

The pupils were enthusiastic over this new kind 
of geography lesson. Besides creating new interest 
in geography this device was also an exercise in 
letter writing.—DorotHy Norris, North Carolina. 


“Do Your Best” 


Our school has chosen for its motio, “Do Your 
Best.” I have found that a most excellent way to 
secure the best efforts of children is to arouse the 
competitive spirit. 

I worked out a plan with the idea of motivating 
the written work of my third, fourth, and sixth 
grades. I made an exhibit board of green window 
shade. When the children come to class I grade the 
papers and call their attention to the errors. The 
pupils having perfect papers are allowed to pin them 
on the exhibit board and leave them there for a day. 
The children who have made mistakes remain a few 
minutes after class and correct their errors on the 
blackboard. No paper is exhibited unless it is ab- 
solutely correct and neat. A mistake is seldom, if 
ever, repeated after the child sees that one little 
error has prevented his paper from appearing on the 
exhibit board. We keep all the 100 per cent papers 
until the end of the week. One child is then allowed 
to distribute the papers to their owners, who take 
them home for their parents to see. 

Under this plan the pupils get a lesson in neat- 
ness and learn to be satisfied with nothing less than 
their best—EMILY F. PEELE, Kentucky. 


Helpful Devices 


I have used the following devices and have found 
them very helpful. 

1. To secure good deportment and prevent tardi- 
ness, I have each pupil’s name written on a chart 
hung in a prominent place. When a pupil is prompt 
and his deportment is good, I paste a gold star op- 
posite his name. It also creates a desire in the chil- 
dren to improve their written work if a star is pasted 
on their best papers. 

2. During the first month of school, we organized 
a literary society similar to the societies in high 
schools. This society meets nearly every Friday 
afternoon. The programs consist of recitations, 
songs, stories, biographies, short plays, class papers, 
reading lesson dramatized by little folks, and some- 
times short debates. It delights the children to have 
the teacher take part. 

3. We get all of our material from NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. During vacation ! 
cut out all the entertainment material from back 
numbers of the magazine and paste it in a scrap- 
book, grouping the material by months. Each month 
I add to this. Among the children my NorMat In- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS scrapbook is the most 
popular book we have.—SALLy PALMER, Tennessee. 


A Use for Alphabets 


Several sets of alphabets of different sizes and de- 
signs are very useful to teachers and pupils for 
lettering booklets, posters and blackboard borders. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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A few months of School Health Work 


may change a child’s whole life 


on a health program for school chil- 

dren—because it always produces re- 
sults. Immediate, definite results—some- 
thing a teacher is seldom rewarded with. 
Take any group of malnourished boys and 
gitls—(they are in every school)—and 
within a relatively short time you will see 
tangible evidence of what your health 
work is accomplishing—in the way of in- 
creased weight, improved physical appear- 
ance, better school grades. 


The teachers who conducted health 
classes last year reported in a surprisingly 
short time that the improvement in the 
children at the end of a few weeks was 
striking enough to be noticed by parents, 
neighbors, school officials and the com- 
munity in general. 


Ts: is a real satisfaction in carrying 


Permanent Results 


The schools that received prizes from the 
Borden Company in recognition of their 
success were able to carry the work still 
further. Here are some of the ways they 
invested the money for future health. 


“We are spending the $200 for materials 
with which to promote and encourage 
the physical welfare of the children. We 
have spent some for athletic equipment so 
as to encourage each child in school to 
have a certain amount of wholesome 
exercise each day. Also we ate reserving 
enough of the money to buy the Borden 
milk to give the children in the 1926 
Health Contest.”’ 


“The $200 received by my school was 
spent as follows: 

1 weighing and measuring scale 

4 §-gal. fire extinguishers 





News of the 1926 
Borden Health Contest 


The contest got off to a good 
start on January 11th with en- 
rollments coming in right up to 
the last minute—even by tele- 
graph. 

The first batch of health rec- 
ords, just received, is most 
encouraging. If you haven’t 
already sent in your report for 
January, do so at once. 

Are the children in your class 
getting their Eagle Brand at 
home over week-ends? 

Remember—the contest is 
already one-third over. Every 
day counts. 











15 light fixtures (part of cost) 
51 adjustable school desks (part of cost)” 


“T have been trying all fall to make some 
kind of arrangement with the local den- 
tists for a dental clinic and spend the 
money that way. I have found that there 
are more defects in teeth amongst our 
school children than any other defects. 
One dentist has definitely promised me 
that he will study the matter and work 
out some plan during the Christmas 
holidays.”’ 
All this is only the beginning. The effect 
of health classes in school is more far- 
reaching than people ever imagined. 


Children who labor under the handicap 
of poor health are given an opportunity to 
develop physically and mentally—to grow 
into useful intelligent citizens. The health 
training they get in school may change 
their whole future development. Parents, 
hitherto indifferent or uninformed, are now 
observing the rules of correct diet and good 
health habits at home. The publicity of 
school health work has made whole com- 
munities* ‘health conscious.’’ School boards 
are taking more interest in this phase of 
education—making a place for it in the 
regular school curriculum. 


Start health work in your school, and you 
will see this demonstrated to you. Even if 
you did not join the Borden Health Con- 
test which is now running, you still have 
time to organize a class and get results by 
the end of the term. 


A program for school use 


The program i by nutrition experts 
and followed today by schools everywhere 
consists simply of thorough physical ex- 
amination by a doctor; regular weckly 
weighing; regular instruction in matters 
of diet and health habits; and daily feedings 
of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


This well-known health food plays an 
important part in building up undernour- 
ished children. Experiments prove that 
children who take it regularly gain more in 
weight and show greater improvement in 





blood count and bone condition than the 
children who do not have Eagle Brand. It 
is whole milk combined with sugar in a 
way that makes it unusually digestible. 
Eagle Brand is recommended—not as a 
substitute for bottled milk, but as a sup- 
plement to it, providing extra calories in 
the diet. Serve it as a mid-morning drink, 
or with the school lunch, either plain or 
made up into cocoa. It is especially advan- 
tageous for school use, as it is easy to buy 
and keep, is absolutely safe and pure, and 
is economical for large quantity feedings. 


At your service 


We shall be glad to give you the same as- 
sistance—in the way of literature, material 
and suggestions—that we are giving to 
teachers officially enrolled in the Borden 
Health Contest. 


You will find all the information you 
need in Nutrition and Health, an authorita- 
tive handbook for teachers. It contains 
height and weight charts, reprints of ex- 
periments, sections on malnutrition, and a 
set of 20 lessons for nutrition classes, ready 
for immediate use. More than 75,000 
teachers are now using this book. 

To help you gain the interest and co- 
operation of parents we have also prepared 
a Home Course in Child Health for Mothers, 
which you can distribute. 


The coupon below will bring you free 
copies of this material—together with a 
helpful booklet telling How 10 Teachers 
Solved the Malnutrition Problem, which con- 
tains practical suggestions for carrying on 
health work. Send for them today. 
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Please send me my set of Health Program Material. 
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They can be purchased cheaply or made. On light- 
weight cardboard or heavy construction paper draw 
or trace any desired sizes or designs, taken from 
magazines or other sources. It is best to make the 
sets of different colors so that it will be easy to dis- 
tinguish them. Cut out with a sharp-pointed pair 
of scissors. Place the sets in strong envelopes or 
small boxes and label so you can tell at a glance the 
contents of each container. 

Any teacher will find a number of uses not noted 
above for these sets of letters, and after having used 
them once will never try to get along without them. 
—A Hancock County TEACHER, Ohio. 


Multiplication Tables 


I have found that a good way to stimulate inter- 
est in arithmetic is to have blackboard races in writ- 
ing the multiplication tables. I select two of the 
older pupils as leaders and they choose the pupils 
for their sides. I send both sides to the blackboard 
and have them write the table of two’s, giving them 
an even start. The two who finish last each time 
have to sit down. The last one left standing wins 
an honor star for his side. 

This exercise should be continued until the tables 
have been Jearned both forward and backward and 
until the pupils can write them rapidly. At the end 
of the month, the side having the most stars is given 
a merit card. This device teaches pupils not only to 
think quickly, but to write rapidly. You will be sur- 
prised to find how interested they are and how much 
the plan helps them in all their arithmetic work. 
—Mrs. W. A. SLOAN, Texas. 


An Automatic Pencil Exchange 


In the district in which I teach, the paper, ink, 
and pencils are furnished by the school. At first I 
was annoyed by the breaking of pencil points, so I 
tried this plan. 

I secured a block of soft pine two inches by four 
inches and about six inches long. After boring in it 
a dozen %-inch holes, from one inch to two inches 
deep, I had a pupil cover it with construction paper. 
The block was placed upon our reading table, and 
stub pencils which the children gave me in exchange 
for new ones were placed in the holes. 

Whenever a pupil breaks a pencil point, he may 
borrow a stub from the block by leaving his broken 
pencil in the hole as security. At dismissal I call 
attention to pencils that need sharpening. 

This system is quite successful, as it seems to in- 
crease the durability of pencils as well as to elimi- 
nate the sharpening or borrowing of pencils during 
school time.—JosEPH H. Robertson, Nebraska. 


What Is Discipline? 


Probably there is no one word that is so much on 
the tongues of teachers as the word “discipline.” 
But if one hundred teachers were asked “What is 
discipline?” perhaps not ten could give a good 
working definition. If the same hundred should be 
asked “What is discipline for?” it is very doubtful 
if more than one of the number could give a defini- 
tion of any real value. 

In his book of 100,000 synonyms, Fallows gives 
the following synonyms of discipline: order, strict- 
ness, training, government, instruction, drilling, 
control, coercion, punishment, organization. 

Webster defines discipline as: (1) training 
generally; (2) training to act in accordance with 
well-established rules; (3) subjection to authority; 
(4) chastisement inflicted by way of correction and 
training; (5) the subject matter of instruction; 
(6) reformatory or penal action toward a church 
member; (7) a penitential scourge; (8) a system 
of ecclesiastical rules and duties. 

One grave and common error is made in accept- 
ing these definitions and synonyms. Consider the 
third definition given by Webster. Can you name 
more than one in any hundred teachers who does 
not think of himself or herself as the “authority” to 
whom the pupil should be subject? Or in the fourth, 
“chastisement,” from whom does almost any teacher 
think chastisement should come? Naturally, him- 
self. 

If a teacher accepts this view, as too many 


do, almost the only answer he can give to the ques- 
tion “What is discipline for?” is, “To maintain 
order in the schoolroom.” 

To make clear that it is a false premise on which 
the teacher builds, consider this fact: Few chil- 
dren, attend school more than sixteen years; many 
are in school only eight years, some even less. 
Compare this brief time with an average lifetime. 
Remember that one teacher is seldom with a child 
more than four years, usually less; but the child 
must spend his whole lifetime with himself. 

What, then, could be more logical than to teach 
the child to bring all his own powers under his own 
control; to realize that his body and mind should 
come under systematic subjection to the authority 
of his own will; and to verify for himself the fact 
that all chastisement or punishment, from what- 
ever source it comes, is a logical result of his own 
actions? 

If, then, the teacher takes the viewpoint that self- 
discipline is the only discipline that is of real and 
abiding value to the person affected, a broader 
answer to the question “What is discipline for?” is 
at once apparent. 

To sum it up in a few words, a satisfactory defini- 
tion of discipline would be: “The bringing of all 
the powers of the individual under the control of 
his own will for the purpose of enabling him to make 
an orderly progress through the world, with the 
maximum of good and the minimum of harm to 
himself and the rest of mankind.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Grove, Idaho. 


The Budget System for Your Time 


If you make out a budget for your money, why 
not for your time? “Time is money.” If you do 
the same thing at the same time every day, you will 
find yourself, at the end of the day, much less tired 
and with much more work done. Try it for yourself. 
No two budgets could be alike, but here is a sample 
for a teacher who lives at home with her parents: 

5:45—6:45 Rise, dress, make the bed, and cook 
breakfast. 

6:45—7:15 Breakfast. 

7:15—7:45 Dress for school. 

7:45—8:10 Wipe dishes, water plants, etc. 

8:10—8:30 Walk to school. 

After eating lunch at school, correct home work 
or other papers, decorate room, or do some profes- 
sional reading. 

3:00—4:00 After school try to finish all papers 
and school work, so as to make the day a business 
day. Try not to take papers home. 

5:30—6:30 Nap. 









6:30—7:00 Dress for dinner. 

7:00—8:00 Dinner and do dishes. 

8:00—10:00 Recreation (reading, professional 
or otherwise; sewing; playing games; moving pic- 
tures; sometimes preparing some special feature 
for school, as typing recitations or cutting patterns 
for drawing). 

Saturday mornings—Clean the house. 

Saturday afternoons—Recreation, 

This saves much wear and tear on the individual 
by saving time in deciding what to do next. At the 
end of the day one seldom finds that he has for- 
gotten something.—FLoRENcE M. THomas, New 
York. 


Aids to Spelling and Language 


My pupils like to sit together, and as I have a 
small country school I turn this fact to good ac- 
count. 

The pupils being rather backward and careless 
with their spelling, I do not allow them to sit to- 
gether unless they have received one hundred per 
cent in spelling the day before. Then, after the last 
recess, the pupils may sit with anyone they choose 
if those chosen have also received perfect marks. 
As I require the four main words in the lessons to 
be used in sentences with all words correctly spelled 
and punctuated, the language and spelling in all 
classes are being rapidly improved. 

When my language classes were studying letter 
writing I told them about the “Club Exchange” and 
gave them permission to write letters to the boys 
and girls in other schools. They were much in- 
terested and letter writing was done with a zest 
never even approached before. They also looked up 
on the map the states and towns where their letters 
were to go and were much intrested in the climate 
of the states concerned.—Doris WiLeEy, Michigan. 


A Character Book for Reading 


One of the devices that I have found most inter- 
esting and helpful in teaching reading is the mak- 
ing of a Character Booklet. This booklet, made by 
pupils under the teacher’s supervision, not only 
awakens interest in reading but leads the children 
to be observant and eager for new ideas. 

The booklet should be started during the first 
month of school. Mounting books at a reasonable 
price can be obtained, but self-made work is more 
appreciated by the children. White drawing paper, 
letter size, bound in cardboard, will make a sub- 
stantial booklet. Cardboard can be obtained from 


(Continued on page 103) 





















Demonstration of a Health Lesson on Milk in an East Cleveland School 


_ (See article entitled “The Health Store” by Bertha L. Swope, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, East Cleveland, Ohio, in January 1926 Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, page 38.) 
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“What Can I Do 


With My Boy? 


How often you have asked yourself that 
question ! 


What can you do? His overflowing en- 
ergy—how direct it into channels that lead 
somewhere? His ambition—how arouse it ? 
Persistence—how develop it? How help 
him to put into practice your high ideals 
of honor and business responsibility? How 
give him a running start in life? 


We offer you a program for your boy from 
grammar school age through college. It has 
been tested during twenty-five years of 
friendly contact with boys in cooperation 
with their parents, teachers and leaders in 
boy organization work. 


Consider Leslie Lantz, School Boy 


Leslie is square built and manly—leader among his chums. Mis- 
chievous? Look at that grin. Healthy? The picture tells its own 
story. Headed somewhere? Read this portion of a letter to us 
from Y. M. C. A. Secretary Herbert Kruis: 


“May we advise you that Leslie Lantz has honored this 
Association by becoming a member of it? Courtesy, honesty 
and industry are not easy to inculcate in the same boy. 
When you find them manifested as we did today, it is worth 
a year’s work. We have no doubt that he will become a 
leader among our boys as he has among yours.” 


Leslie is a leader among our boys. More than 35,000 boys now de- 
liver The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
outside of school hours to regular customers. Leslie is one of more 
than 800 such boys who have earned the rank of “Master” in our 
“League of Curtis Salesmen.” For every “Master” who has 


finished school and is ready to undertake permanent work, we 
guarantee, upon request, to secure a desirable position with a 
responsible employer. 


While earning the rank of “Master,” Leslie has received many 
prizes and has earned more than $150.00 in cash. Among his 
special awards are his paid-up membership in the local Y. M. C. A. 
and his first payments on a share of Building and Loan stock. 


We are proud of our boy salesmen—almost as proud of them as are 
their parents and teachers and the friends they make among their 
customers, their Y. M. C. A. leaders and the banking officials 
with whom we put them in contact. Spare hours, otherwise 
wasted, become among the most fruitful in the day for any bright 
Curtis boy—hours filled with experience in the practical USE of 
good English, arithmetic, neatness, courtesy, punctuality, integrity, 
and other old-fashioned but vital essentials of leadership. 


$250,000.00 for College Loans to Boys 





Leslie Lantz is now a candidate for the 
highest or “Graduate” degree in The 
League. Under the terms of the Curtis 
College Loan Plan, each Graduate may 
borrow, when and if he needs it, up to 
$1500.00,* without collateral security , 
but with the greater security of the 
boy’s character, as developed in home, 
school and his work with us. 


To any parent, educator or business 
man who has at heart the future of any 
boy of grammar school age, anywhere 
in the U.S. A., we will, upon request, 
send the booklet, “Building a College 
Career on Character,” including details 
of our College Loan offer. No charge 
or obligation. Simply use the coupon 
at the right. 


*For this purpose, we have appropriated a total of $250,000.00 
exclusively for such College Loans to Curtis Boys. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


226 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
226 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Kindly send me the booklet “‘ Building a College Career 
on Character.” 
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Address = 
City State 








Without mentioning my name, you may send the 
details of your plan to the boy whose name and 
address I have entered below. 


Name 
Address 








State__ 
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Efficiency in Rural School Spelling 


By MARION E. FITZGERALD 


fied with minimum essentials, especially in 

spelling. If she is to attain even the min- 
imum she must have a definite plan in mind and 
hold to it. 

I determined what vocabulary I should require 
of each child, according to his grade. I compiled 
a selected list of words from the lists of well- 
known investigators. 

From Dr. Jones’s Investigation of the Material 
of English Spelling I found that the following 
vocabularies are average: 


HE teacher in a one-room rural school of 
| light grades finds that she must be satis- 


Second Grade 521 
Third Grade 908 
Fourth Grade 1235 
Fifth Grade 1489 
Sixth Grade 1710 
Seventh Grade 1926 
Eighth Grade 2135 


The average vocabulary increases gradually, 
about two or three hundred words being added 
each year. 

Taking the lists of most commonly used words 
compiled by Buckingham and Ayres (teachers 
might now use the list of 4,000 words published 
by the New York State Education Department) 
I compared them with Dr. Jones’s graded list 
and checked the words there as they occurred. 
Thus I built up, as a basis for my work, a scien- 
tifically graded list in which no word appeared 
more than once. The words included were those 
deserving most attention in a rural school where 
time was very precious. 

By testing the children in the various grades 
I found that I was able to eliminate a number of 


words. They were already habitually spelled 
correctly. Therefore I disregarded them, leav- 
ing their meanings to be acquired unconsciously 
by the pupils. 

After these two steps I started the actual 
spelling work of the year: (1) dictating word 
lists; (2) drill on words most frequently mis- 
spelled; (3) individual drill; (4) final testing. 

In the primary grades I taught the words in 
connection with the writing lessons. In grades 
four to eight a more intensive method was used. 
I dictated two hundred words at the beginning 
of each fortnight, using two days for the dicta- 
tion. In my own lists I checked the misspelled 
words, indicating the number of pupils who 
missed each word. This gave me a rather ac- 
curate index of the words deserving class atten- 
tion. The words were studied in regard to spell- 
ing, meaning, and use. Methods varied in order 
to maintain interest. Correctly spelled words 
were ignored in this connection. 

On Wednesday the pupils compiled their indi- 
vidual lists, which later were inspected by the 
teacher. 

In addition to class work directed by the 
teacher, each pupil studied his individual list and 
spent much time writing the words in it as they 
were dictated by a classmate. A record was kept 
of the number of words missed daily. This was 
written on a chart placed where all could see it. 
Healthy competition and rivalry arose. Each 
pupil tried to outstrip the others in a race to- 
ward zero. The chart enabled the teacher to 
check up on the laggards, at least one of whom 
will be found in every group. 

After we had gone over all the words for the 


grade in this fashion we dictated the words 
again. This time the list of misspelled words 
was gratifyingly small. The remainder of the 
term was spent in various games leading to a 
mastery of the few remaining words. 

This method calls for considerable detail and 
record keeping by the teacher if she is to be cer- 
tain of reaching the standard set. However, 
the results at the end of the term will fully repay 
her for her extra labor. 

A child spelling all the words correctly would 
have a tested vocabulary of at least 4,000 words. 
In addition he would probably have a supplemen- 
tary vocabulary of other words acquired un- 
consciously. 

The minimum requirement for a child I set at 
the average stated in the beginning. In my par- 
ticular school I found the child of lowest men- 
tality able to form the habit of spelling these 
few words correctly by serious and conscious 
effort. Several children exceeded the average. 

As a final review for the eighth grade I used 
Ayres’s Spelling Scale and Jones’s One Hundred 


‘ Demons. 


I dispensed with the textbook for various rea- 
sons. I found Dr. Jones’s list more workable be- 
cause it was a simple word list and graded. 
Buckingham’s list supplemented it by pointing 
out the commonest words. Spelling books con- 
tained much work and many words foreign to 
my needs. None of them contained a vocabulary 
of less than 6,000 words, yet the commonest 
words were not indicated. Six thousand is nearly 
2,000 more words than the most unusual eighth 
grade child uses. Each child’s notebook served 

(Continued on page 102) 


Letters to a Country Teacher—X 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


DEAR ALICE: 

A letter recently received from a friend begs 
me to exert to the utmost my influence among 
rural teachers in behalf of proper training in 
morals for country children. In my training 
classes here in the Normal School, I am placing 
considerable emphasis on this subject, and my 
mind naturally turns to you--wondering what 
you are doing to guide aright the young lives in 
your charge. 

Many people have an erroneous notion that 
children who are brought up in isolated places, 
away from the temptations of city streets, must 
necessarily be protected from all that is harm- 
ful. Such is not the case. It is my experience 
during almost twenty years of contact with all 
sorts of schools that more unwholesome in- 
fluences are found (in proportion to the number 
of pupils) in rural and small town schools than 
in city schools. The teacher has a great respon- 
sibility in such places, for many parents utterly 
neglect the most important of their obligations. 

Now as to method. It is not so hard as it may 
seem, but it means constant watchfulness. Our 
field is in leading children along the right lines 
of thinking. Inhibit wrong impulses by substi- 
tuting right control of impulses. Does it sound 
very deep? It means simply this: Fill the pu- 
pils’ minds with clean, decent thoughts that will 
crowd out all others. 

Appeal to the child’s emotions through the 
use of the good and beautiful in literature, art 
and music. Read something aloud to the entire 


school every day. Select good, wholesome books 


(not preachy stories) that are interesting, and 
spend a part of every day just in reading and 
discussing one of the chosen stories. Encour- 
age the children to take books from the library 
for home reading and talk with them about the 
stories they are reading. Don’t insist upon find- 
ing a moral in everything and don’t point out 
the moral in everything you read. If the books 
are really good and not beyond the child’s com- 
prehension, he will see the moral for himself. 
Talk about the characters in the books as if 
they were living beings and thus add to the 
children’s circle of worth-while friends. 

Teach beautiful poems and memory gems from 
the best literature. If you do not love poetry 
yourself, you can learn to by training yourself 
to see “the pictures” in all that you read. Try 
to hear the sounds suggested and to see the col- 
ors, the views and the people in all their details. 
Read one good poem at least every two or three 
days and ponder over it. Lead your pupils to 
love poetry in the same way. Talk about the 
pictures presented and the thoughts suggested. 
Set problems based on right conduct for them to 
think out. In your reading classes and English 
teaching, place special emphasis on the teaching 
of beautiful poems and encourage memorization. 

Teach beautiful pictures, also. No doubt the 
course of study you are following lists by grades 
pictures suitable for children and offers one or 
more each month. For the boys, no picture can 
better aid in establishing worthy ideals than 
“Sir Galahad” or “The Boy Christ.” For girls, 
I have always liked “The Soul’s Awakening,” 





but there are many other excellent subjects 
available. 

Biography furnishes a most extensive field 
for moral training topics. Encourage the boys 
to read many biographies, to discuss them with 
each other; to argue and debate about notable 
characters; to impersonate them and to drama- 
tize incidents from their lives. Girls, too, 
should be inspired by the reading of stories 
about noble women. 

It’s largely a matter of keeping the minds 
active, Alice. Give the children enough worth- 
while things to think about and the morals will 
take care of themselves. Contrary to the idea 
held by many parents, children do naturally 
love the good and the beautiful. Therefore the 
teacher’s duty and the parent’s duty is to pro- 
vide enough activity, mental and physical, to 
keep youngsters fully occupied. I think the 
best way of all is to encourage an active study 
and observation of nature. Suggest that each 
child keep a notebook in which to record all that 
he sees and hears along the road each day. In- 
sect activities, flowers, weeds, seeds, animals 
and birds should be faithfully studied. 

Keep your eyes open at all times. You need 
not be unduly worried, however, if you find evi- 
dence of moral shortcomings. As far as possi- 
ble see that all physical temptations are re- 
moved, and then stress the means for improving 
the mental tendencies of your pupils. This is 
the safest and sanest method, I feel quite sure. 

Lovingly, your friend and teacher, 
ELIZABETH DALY. 
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That glorious vacation in Colorado you have dreamed Denver’s Mountain Parks, the world-famous Grand Circle 


about—let’s figure how easy you can have it this year. Tour, and a hundred other wonderful experiences are in 
Have you two weeks? That’s plenty. Colorado is near! store for you. 

You arrive in the heart of the Rockies the day after you For real enjoyment, come on the Burlington. Famous 

leave Chicago or St. Louis. Ten days of wonderful fun in Burlington service—you’ll delight in every mile of it. 

the mountains! You’ll understand why the Burlington is the most popular 
Cost? Much lower than you may think. Special low route to the Rockies. 

Summer rates on the Burlington will be a surprise. And Three fine Colorado trains daily from Chicago, two 1rom 


accommodations in Colorado are very moderate—com- St. Louis. For a small additional cost you can have your 

fortable, convenient lodging and board for as low as_ Burlington ticket take you to magic Yellowstone and 

$17.50 a week. An ordinary near-to-home vacation would Glacier National Parks. 

cost you as much! Going to California? Don’t miss the chance to go via 
Then why not this real vacation? Rocky Mountain the Burlington and see the matchless Royal Gorge and 

National-Estes Park, the Pike’s Peak region, Grand Lake, Salt Lake City, as well as Colorado’s wonderlands. 


BURLINGTON 


Most popular route to the Rockies 




































Burlington \ ——————— 
Escorted Tours MA IL ss BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. N-3 
If you don’t wish to plan your 547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
own Colorado trip join a Bur- Gc oO U P oO N Please send me your free illustrated book describing Colorado vacations. 
lington Escorted Tour party. All 
expenses included in lump sum. FOR RUIN DN i atin 8 oa i as a J a a a oa ella 
Travel expert with each. party 
arranges details, side trips, every- COLORADO i 
thing—at no extra cost. Write 
for Tour Book. BOOK ” 
Seca caensennientenanan tone sadicaaianiscicaanaonins SOMO rcrecscsnarcscsacorizmnscsiscmacen: I 
(0 Mark an “‘X” here if you wish the book on Burlington Escorted Tours. i 
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Arbor and Bird Day Program 


By Marion Mitchell Walker 


NoTe: Nature songs that the pupils 
»lready know, would add to this program 
and may be substituted for those sug- 
gested in this exercise. 


RECITATION: “THE Birps’ CONCERT” 


There’s going to be a concert 
Out in the apple trees, 

When the air is warm and balmy, 
And the floating summer breeze 
Wafts down the pale pink blossoms 
Upon the soft green grass;— 
A lovely place to sit and dream, 
For each little lad and lass! 


The concert will open early, 

When the sun lights up the skies— 
You’ll miss the opening anthem 

If you let those sleepy eyes 
Stay closed, and do not hasten 

Out ’neath the orchard trees, 
Where the pink and snowy shower 

Is caught in the morning breeze. 


The robins will swing in the branches, 
And carol and whistle and sing; 
The thrush, that is coming to-morrow, 
Will a charming solo bring, 
The wrens will warble in chorus, 
Rare music so touching and sweet; 
The orioles sent for their tickets, 
And will surely give us a treat. 


The concert will open at sunrise. 
All the Springtime, sweet and fair, 
There’ll be a grand full chorus, 
For all of the birds will be there. 
The concert is free to the children, 
And is held in the apple trees, 
And the birds will sing in a chorus: 
“Oh, come to our concert, please!” 


RECITATION: “THE WATCHMAN” 


O Mr. Owl, why do you prowl 
About the woods at night? 

I wonder if you ever think 
How you give me a fright? 

The bats, with black umbrella wings, 
Flit through the darkness, too, 

But they are silent, while you call: 
“Who! Who! Who!” 


“T am the forest watchman, sir,” 
The old owl answered me. 

“While daylight stays, the wood belongs 
To all alike, you see. 

But when the twilight falls, we folk 
Have all our work to do; 

So 1 stand guard, and keep you out— 
Who! Who! Who!” 


Sone: “THE SLEEPY TULIPS” 


Each evening tulips close their eyes 
When the dew begins to fall; 

I wonder if they really sleep, 
They stand so straight and tall! 


I couldn’t sleep if I stood up,— 
A soft white bed holds me: 

But all day I run and play, 
While tulips rest, you see! 


Sone: “LILIES OF THE VALLEY” 


Down in the grassy lowland dells, 
They softly swing—white lily bells; 
A pale green stem upon which grows 
Fair white-frilled cups in tiny rows. 
Each wee flower has a heart of gold, 
Each cup a drop of dew would hold; 
And by their fragrance you may know 
Where lilies of the valley grow. 


(NOTE: The music to these songs is found 
in the Churchill- Grindell Song Book No, 6, 
published by Churchill-Grindell Co., Platteville, 


/is.) 





EXERCISE: “WHO ARE WE?” 


(By a group of boys dressed to represent 
birds.) 





W 00DPECKER— 
A gay little bird in a jaunty red cap, 
With busy black beak that goes sailh 
a-tap; 

I build my house quickly, and wnaie, | 
’tis said, 

But please; oh, please, do not call | 
me “Red Head!” 


QUAIL— | 

You can hear me singing merrily, 
’Most any morning early, 

For I am hunting through the fields | 
For wild buckwheat and barley. 

Just whistle to me once or twice— 
I may not come in view, 

But I will answer sweet and clear, 

“Bob—Bob White!” back at you. 


RoBIN— 


Coat of brown and breast of red, 
Voice as clear as skies o’erhead, 
Grateful for the crumbs he’s fed, 
That’s our Robin-redbreast! 

See the showering April rain 
Dashing at the windowpane! 
Robin’s singing in the lane— | 
Our own Robin-redbreast! 





OwL— 
Just bring me a nest of juicy fat | 
mice, 
Or a tree full of bugs, so sweet and 
nice, 


I’ll stay with you both spring and | 
fall, 

And never “Who! Who!” at you at | 
all! 


CHICKADEE— 


I’m just as friendly as can be, 
And if you’ll drop a crumb 
Upon your window, Chickadee 
Will surely, surely come. 


ORIOLE— | 


See my pretty little nest 
Built of bits of string; 

When the breezes whisper near, 
You should see it swing! 

There are four wee babies there, 
In that silken cradle, 

They’ll sing grown-up Oriole songs, | 
Soon as they are able. 


MeEapow Lark— | 


My throat is of gold, with a pretty | 
black crescent, | 
Folks call me a beautiful bird; 
My voice is like silver—so liquid ‘and | 
pleasant, | 
The sweetest you ever have heard. | 


REcITATIONS “O LitTLE MOLE.” 


O little blind mole of the meadow, 
You leave such a queer crooked trail; 
It looks like a snake or a long angle- 
worm, 
Almost miles from its head to its tail. 
The mound that you leave is so 
crunchy— 
I stepped on it once, just to see, 
And I went ’way down to the bottom— 
I’m sorry as sorry can be. 





| 
O little blind mole of the meadow, 
I fixed it the best I knew how; 
Next time Ill go round, for your queer | 
little mound 
Is your home—Mother told me just 
now. 





March 


' READING: 
| O the river sings a merry song, 


THOUGHTS FoR ARBOR Day 
(By eight children bearing letters.) 


| A lways feed the birds during the cold | 


and snowy winter weather. They 
live on seeds and small insects, and 
when snow covers the ground, our 


dear little feathered friends need our , 


help, or they will starve. 


R ight now is the time to start helping 
the birds if you have not helped be- 
fore. Build bird houses. Protect 
the eggs in the nests. 

B oys and girls can help by joining 
the Audubon Society, and then by 
living up to its rules. 

O nly very thoughtless people, or 
those who do not understand, would 
harm a little bird. Birds are God’s 
creatures, and He loves them dearly. 


R ight after a storm in spring or sum- 
mer, baby birds are often found on 
the ground. The storm has tossed 
them from their nests. Put them 
carefully back in the nest, and watch 
that cats or dogs do not harm them. 


D ays that are hot can be made happy 
days for the birds if you will fill a 
shallow. pan with water and place 
it on the lawn where they may bathe. 
Birds suffer from heat as well as 
from cold. 


A ll truly great men and women love 
helpless little creatures. Remember 
that not even a sparrow shall fall to 
the ground without the notice of our 
Father. 


Y ou are directly responsible for the 
comfort and happiness of all the 
birds in your neighborhood. See how 
many kind things you can do for 
them. 


“THE LAUGHING RIVER” 
And he laughs the whole long day; 


The sunshine makes him look so blue, 
While the shadows turn him gray! 


| Down where the pebbles make a rill, 


And speckled fishes play, 
I stopped one day to visit him— 
This river with song so gay. 


, Flow on, flow on, 
Gentle rippling river; 
White froth, white foam, 
Dancing altogether; 
See the swallows, 
Dipping o’er your spray, 
Flow on, flow on, 
Laughing all the way. 


I asked him why he gurgled so, 
And he laughed back at me: 


'“The pussy willows peek-a-boo 


Right in my face, you see! 
The blackbirds swing among the reeds, 
And when the first stars peep, 
The firefly comes with her lantern 
bright, 
And tucks the flowers to sleep!” 


A SprING FLOWER GARDEN 


(By four girls, each dressed to represent her 
own particular flower, Several girls would add 
to the color effect.) 


Crocus— 


Dainty little cups of color, 
Purple, white and gold, 

Lifting up your smiling faces 
To the sky so cold; 

Springing upward from the grasses, 
Calling out with cheer: 








‘Spring has come! forget the 
winter! 


Crocuses are here!” 
TULIPS— 
A regiment of soldiers grand 
Stand guard upon the green; 
They are the Red Hussars, I’m sure, 
And Springtime is their Queen. 
They stand at strict attention, 
Till Sir Breeze blows his flute, 
Then each head bows low to iis 
Queen— 
The tulips all salute! 


HYACINTHS— 


Bells of pink and bells of white, 
Bells of purple, too, 

Bells with tiny hearts of gold, 
Bringing spring to you; 

Filling all the air with fragrance, 
Calling sweet and clear: 

“Spring is come! Air so sweet! 
Hyacinths are here!” 

DAFFODILS— 

Blow, oh, blow your golden bugles, 
Yellow daffodils! 

Call the woodland buttercups, 
The flags with fluted frills; 

Call the cherry blooms and daisies, 
Blow your bugles gay, 

For ’tis springtime in the garden, 
When you Daffies play! 


Sone: “THE SWALLow” 


(From Churchill-Grindell’s Recreation Song 
Book, published by Churchill-Grindell Co.) 
Bird with the swiftness of sunlight, 

Bird with the grace of the morn, 
Bird with a voice full of gladness, 

Come chase the winter forlorn; 
Out on the foam-crested billows 

Darting ’mid fairy-like spray 
Up to the cliffs, then on cloudward, 

Borne on the sun’s golden ray! 


Chorus— 

Swallow dear! Swallow dear! 

Hear us softly call you! 

Swallow dear! Swallow dear! 
Swallow, swallow dear! 


Bring back the joy of the springtime, 
Swallow, we call unto you! 

Lonely old winter has tarried, 
Swallow, must you tarry too? 

When you are here, life is ever 
Sweet as your own thrilling song; 

When you are gone, the sunshine 
Calls for you all the day long! 

—Chorus. 


RECITATION: “FRIENDS” 


May I be friend to all the trees, 
To birds and blossoms and the bees; 
To things that creep and things that 
hide 
Through all the teeming countryside; 
On terms with all the stars at night. 
With all the playful beams of light; 
In love with leafy dales and hills, 
And with the laughing mountain rills, 
With summer skies and winter snows, 
With every kind of breeze that blows; 
The wide sea and the stretching plain, 
The tempest and the falling rain. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


March 





| By Bayard Taylor 


| With rushing winds and gloomy skies 
| The dark and stubborn winter dics; 
| Far off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
| Bidding her earliest child arise,— 

| March! 
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_ The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well over a mil- 
lion, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast and is the hub of one 
of the country’s richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of Southern 
California are indicated by the following facts and figures per- 
taining to the County of Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agriculturaland Live Stock Prod- 

_uets. (1925) 

Value of Citrus Products (1925) 

Oil Production (1925) a 

Harbor Imports (1924-25) 4,136,799 tons 

Hlarbor Exports (1924-25) 18,131,622 tons 


Total harbor tonnage............+++s0eee 22,268,421 
\ producing season of 365 days a year permitting yoar ‘round 
trope 
\ wealth of water for ample irrigat on and all other purposcs, 


= 











Your Finest Vacation 


In This Summer Wonderland 


Come to Southern California this Summer. Low 
round trip railroad rates and living costs place this 
wonder-trip within the reach of all this year. 


7 Southern California is like seeing many 
parts of Europe. It brings the change that Europe 
does, the enchantment of a different “atmosphere” — 
new experiences, unique thrills, strange sights. 

Thousands of teachers come here every summer to 
enjoy it, and to add to their good store of knowledge. 

Lofty mountains, verdant valleys, rocky canyons, 
high vantage points from which you see into a distance 
of a hundred miles or more; orange groves and cactus; 
a desert like Sahara; rare golf courses and fine tennis 
courts; hiking trails and camping grounds; great wide 
beaches by the sea; lakes in the clouds—all are here, 
connected by 5000 miles of perfectly paved motor 
roads, tocharm, to interest and to amaze you every 
day as long as you remain. 

Sport-land, travel-land, or rest-land—whatever you 
are seeking, it is furnished at its best in this great play- 
ground. 

Is it cool? The average mean temperatures (the 49- 
year record of the U. S. Weather Bureau in Los An- 
geles) read thus: 49 Junes, 66 degrees; 49 Julys, 70; 
49 Augusts, 71; 49 Septembers, 69. 


Southern 


Yes, warmer days occasionally occur. Here the 
thermometer may go to 85, and you are very curious be- 
cause you do not feel the heat! It is due to regularly low 
humidity (dry air), which is another Southern Califor- 
nia feature. 

And rain will not spoil your plans for daily fun. 
What a promise to you who may have but a few weeks 
for your trip! Cool—yet rainless! 

You have wished, for years, to see and know this 
great, strange country of oranges and palms, old Spanish 
Missions and glorious sunsets. 


Decide now that you will visit it—this summer. It 
is the fascinating, new gateway to Hawaii. 


Ask railroad ticket agents about the low round trip 
fares from May 15th until October 31st. 


We have prepared for you a vacation book par excel- 
lence which we will send you, free. 47 pages, illus- 
trated, tell you all about it. There are special chapters 
on your favorite sport or pastime. Mail coupon and 
get your copy now. 


California 


Year ’Round Vacation Land Supreme 





Auv-Year Crus or Sournern CAuirornia 
Dept. M-3, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California 


the counties which I have checked. 


D Los Angeles DO Orange C0 Riverside 
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I am planning to visitSouthern California. Please send me 
your free booklet about Southern California vacations. Also 
booklets telling especially of the attractions and opportunities in 
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The Coming of Spring 
By Adeline E. Huffman 
CHARACTERS 

Jack Frost Elves 

Fairy Queen Flowers 
Spring Birds 
Fairies March Wind 


Any number of children may be used 
in this little pageant, as the number 
of Fairies, Elves, Birds, and Flowers 
is not limited. A tall girl should be 
selected for Fairy Queen. 


SETTING 


In the first scene, the stage should 
be arranged to represent late winter. 
There should be bare trees, brown 
stumps, etc—no showing of green. 
In the second scene, green decorations 
should be used, while bright colored 
flowers here and there on the stage will 
add to the springlike effect. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” or Rubenstein’s 
“Melody in F” played softly off stage 
at opening of second scene is effective. 


COSTUMES 


Costumes may be arranged as de- 
sired by the teacher. Jack Frost should 
wear white, Fairy Queen and other 
Fairies gauzy costumes with wings 
and wands. Spring should wear 
green, while Birds and Flowers can be 
dressed to represent the different 
spring birds and flowers, making a 
pretty array of color. 


SceNnE I 


(Flowers seated about stage asleep. 
March wind howls at back of stage. 
Jack Frost enters cautiously, looking 
about as if he fears that someone is 
watching him.) 


Jack FRostT— 

And now I dare come out at last; 
For days and days I’ve hidden, 

Waiting for March Wind’s wintry 

blast 

To tell me I was bidden. 

I hear that Springtime is about, 
With breezes warm galore, 

But, seeing all the flowers asleep, 
I ventured out once more. 

The Elves and Fairies soon will come 
To turn the grass to green, 

But, hark—I hear their voices now; 

I’ll hide before I’m seen. 

(Jack Frost hides behind tree. 
Elves and Fairies trip in, join hands, 
and skip about in a circle, singing.) 
ELVES AND Fairies (sing to tune 

“Merrily We Roll Along”’)— 

Farewell, Winter! Farewell, Winter! 

Farewell, Winter! 
The Springtime’s coming now. 

Merrily we'll greet the Spring, 

Happy Spring, Happy Spring, 

Merrily we’ll greet the Spring, 

Make the wildwood ring. 
FAIRY QUEEN (stepping forward)— 

Fairies and Elves, good children all, 

’Tis fine to dance and sing, 
But now our hands must busy be, 
And ready make for Spring. 
’Tis ours to turn the meadows green, 
And wake the sleeping flowers, 
To dress the boughs for birdies’ neses, 
And call the April showers; 
The sunbeams, too, we’ll touch and 
warm, 
And call the streamlet out— 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


7 See EI e 


March 


(Jack Frost leaps up, then hides 
again. Fairies and Elves look around, 
surprised.) 


But, hark, I hear a wintry sound, 
Is anyone about? 


(Queen listens, as if waiting for an 
answer.) 


Fairies and Elfin folk, begone, 
And search the dale around; 
If anyone be hiding here, 
He surely shall be found. 


(After looking about, two elves find 
Jack Frost, and bring him to Queen. 
He falls on knees before her.) 





3. Recitations, Songs and Plays ; 03 


JACK FROosT— 
I know I should be leaving here, 
But send me not away; 
A few more days, I beg of you, 
A few more days to stay. 


FamyY QUEEN— 

I’d like to let you stay, Jack Frost, 
But, oh, your icy breath; 

The Flowers soon will be awake, 
And you would be their death. 

So hurry off to northern lands, 
Where Winter still is king, 

A welcome waits you there, Jack 

Frost, 

But we must welcome Spring. 





March 


ANNETTE Wynne 
Roguish, but not too rapid 


Aice M. BEVERIDGE 
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1. March is wind-y, Marchis wild, Hur-ries like an 


— 


ea - ger child, 


2. March is wind-y, Marchis wild, A rush-ing, blow-ing, puff - ing child. 
































) Ist. Verse 





Puff - ing mouth and rud - dy 


A breath or two he stops, and then He’s puff-ing mad -ly off 





face, Rush-ing in 





a wind-y race; 


a - gain. 
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) 2nd. Verse 
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The words of the poem are reprinted by permission from For Days and Days by Annette Wynne. Copy- 
right, 1919, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. Book righ’ te reserved. 
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(Jack Frost leaves slowly, turning 
back as he goes off stage.) 
FAIRIES AND ELVES (waving to Jack 
Frost)—Good-by, Jack Frost. 
Jack Frost (sadly)—Good-by. 
Famry QUEEN (breathing sigh of re. 
lief)— 
At last he’s gone, the saucy boy— 
He gave me quite a fright; 
Our work would all have been in 
vain, 
Had he stayed here to-night. 
But now we must be busy, dears, 
Our duty to fulfil— 


(March Wind howls behind stage. 
Queen turns to one of Fairies.) 
Fairy Swift Wings, go take your 
wand, 
And bid March Wind be still. 
(Fairy Swift Wings bows to Queen, 
and leaves stage. Wind ceases howling. 
Fairy returns, bowing before Queen. 
Fairies and Elves busy themselves 
about stage, singing.) 
FAIRIES AND ELVES (sing to tune “Let 
the Rest of the World Go By”)— 


Our duty we'll do, be faithful and 
true, 
For Winter we must drive away; 
Our gifts we will bring to welcome 
the Spring, 
And then we'll leave ere the break of 
day. 


ScENE II 


(Birds and Flowers are sitting and 
standing about stage. Spring enters.) 
SPRING— 

I see the Fairies have been here, 

And covered earth with green; 
Their work’s well done, there is no 
trace 
Of Winter to be seen. 
Jack Frost has taken to the north, 
Cold March Wind’s voice is still, 
Awake is every Bird and Flower, 
And gaily sings the rill. 

Old Father Sun beams proudly out, 
To welcome back the Flowers, 
While not far off our ears can hear 

A sound of April showers. 

By all these tokens I am here, 

New life and mirth to bring; 

My breath is sweet, and brief my 

stay, 
For mortals call me Spring. 
VIOLET— 
Welcome, sweet Springtime! 
we slept, 
A voice called soft and low, 
And as we rubbed our drowsy eyes, 
We saw old Winter go. 
The ice fled from the streamlet there, 
The sun was smiling, too; 


While 


The Fairies raised our blankets 
white, 
And bathed us all in dew. 
BLUEBIRD— 
And while we sang in_ southern 
climes 


Our songs of happy cheer, 
A gentle breeze came rustling by, 
And whispered in each ear: 
“It’s time you sought your other 
homes, 
For Spring is almost here.” 
BUTTERCUP— 
And now, dear Birds and Flowers all, 
Let us our carols bring; 
We'll call the Fairies from the wood, 
To greet the lovely Spring. 
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The Evening 
She Dreaded 


Ashamed, she stayed in the 
dressing-room as long as she 
dared, dreading to step out. She 
had glimpsed dancers in shining 
satins, floating, fine’ chiffons— 
and felt panicky because of the 
humble crepe de chine she had 
bravely worn. She loved to 
dance; yet now the evening 
would be miserable. . . . A 
sob caught in her throat. 
7 

T MAY be you, too, would enjoy 

more occasions if you had lovely, 
appropriate clothes. You have 
searched shops for dresses within 
reach of pocketbook and taste; then, 
discouraged, have thought of making 
something yourself, but feared the 
home-made look. 
Yet through the Woman’s Institute 
you can have beautiful dresses for 
every need at little cost; give them 
thesheath-like grace, the color-whims 
that make expensive shop costumes 
so alluring. 
The Woman’s Institute can guide 
you so surely that wherever you are, 
when half-hours are yours, you can 
shape into becoming gowns, exquisite 
crepes and soft, rich woolens. You 
can begin filling your wardrobe al- 
most at once through methods that 
are surprisingly swift and easy. 
Write a letter or postal or send the 
convenient coupon for a copy of the 
interesting free booklet which tells 
all about the Woman’s Institute and 
how it can help you to have pretty, 
becoming clothes at one-half or one- 
third the usual cost. 


Perr rw ne eee we eee = 


| WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a eopy 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can Jearn 
the subject which I have marked below— 
A Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking Cooking 











The Woman’s Institute is associated 
with and under the same management as 
the International Oorrespondence Schools 








J | 





(As they sing, Fairies trip in, scat- 
tering flowers about Spring. Queen 
of Fairies places wreath in hand of 
Spring. At close of pageant, all should 
be scattered about over stage, with 
Spring in center.) 
FAIRIES, FLOWERS, AND BIRDS (sing, to 
tune “Maryland, My Maryland”’)— 
Old Wintertime has left the earth, 
Summer days will follow, 
The hills and dales resound with 
mirth, 
And echoes fill each hollow. 
Fair Springtime comes with gentle 
showers, 
With songs of Birds and breath of 
Flowers, 
And children’s carols blend with 
ours, 
To greet the happy Springtime. 
The streamlet murmurs in the vale, 
The verdant wood rejoices; 
While from each Spring-awakened 
dale, 
Come myriad Fairy voices. 
The daylight lingers, loath to go, 
Caressed by sunset’s golden glow, 
And gentle breezes murmur low, 
To welcome back the Springtime. 


Pussy Willows 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


One bright and sunny March day 
When the whole world should be 
glad, 
All the little pussy willows 
Were looking very sad. 


Asked one, “Why is it, brothers,— 
We’re never cross or surly—, 
Yet no one seems to notice us, 
Oh, have we come too early?” 


Another spoke, “Just like real cats 
We’re covered o’er with fur, 
And yet we are not pussy cats— 
We’ve never learned to purr.” 


A third one spoke, “I’d happy be 
If some wee girl or boy 
Would love me as they love their 
cats,— 
Perhaps I’d purr with joy.” 


Just then some laughing children 
The pussy willows spied; 

“Oh, see the lovely pussies!” 
The happy children cried; 


“We'll take them home to Mother.” 
And then, upon my word, 

The pussy willows were so pleased 
They very nearly purred. 


Pockets 
By Alice Hirsh 


Oh, pockets were made for so many nice 
things! 

For tops, and for balls, for nails, and 
for strings; 

For marbles, and candies, for knives, 
and keys, 

And other belongings as precious as 
these; 


A rabbit’s hind foot, and some stamps, 
rare and fine,— 

What wonders lie hid in these pockets 
of mine! 

Of course, then, my hands in my poc- 
kets I keep, 

And wish I could wear the same clothes 
when I sleep. 


So oft when my treasures I’m feeling, 
with joy, 

(Just things in my pockets like any 
small boy!) 

’Most always I hear the familiar sa- 
lute,— 

“Your hands in your pockets! You'll 
spoil your nice suit!” 
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“Nerves” Keep Her From Enjoying Life 





It hardly seems possible to those who 


haven’t studied 


the question, that 


bad teeth can have such harmful 
effect upon a person’s health, But 
just ask your dentist or physician. 


Colgate’s for Beautiful Healthy Teeth— 


set the example for your class 


Yesterday, just as the class in den- 
tal hygiene was leaving, little 
Mary stopped at my desk. “I 
would like to have nice teeth like 
yours,” she whispered. “I use 
Colgate’s every day,” was my an- 
swer, “And I wish you would, too.” 
* * * * 


Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 
They compel the admiration of all 
who see them. And there is health 
as well as beauty in gleaming teeth, 
for when they are scrupulously 
kept clean, germs and _ poisons 
of decay can’t lurk and breed 
around them. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 


keep your teeth 
It reaches all 


Colgate’s_ will 
scrupulously clean. 


the hard-to-get-at places between 


the teeth and around the edges of 
the gums, and so removes causes 
of tooth decay. It is the depend- 
able tooth paste for you to use. 


Washes—Polishes—Protects 


The principal ingredients of Col- 
gate’s are mild soap and fine chalk, 
the two things that dental authori- 
ties say a safe dental cream should 
contain. 


Use Colgate’s Regularly 
Just remember that beautiful, 
healthy teeth are more a matter of 
good care than of good luck. Use 
Colgate’s after meals and at bed- 
time. It will keep your teeth clean 
and gloriously attractive. 


And you'll like its taste . . . even 
children love to use it regularly. 
























The Sleeping Beauty 
By Blanche Jennings Thompson 
CHARACTERS 


KING QUEEN’S CHOIR 
QUEEN Court MUSICIANS 
PRINCESS Cooks 

PRINCE GUARDS 

SOLDIERS PEASANTS 

PAGES FAIRIES 
COURTIERS WICKED FAIRY 
HERALD FAIRY QUEEN 


RoyaL DANCERS S1x OTHER FAIRIES 
MAIDENS ATTENDING PRINCESS 


ACT I 


SCENE 


(A room in the castle during the 
christening party of the baby Prin- 
cess. King and Queen on throne, 
guards at either side. Pages sit at 
foot of throne or stand near by. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the court are 
grouped about. The canopied cradle 
of the Princess stands near throne. 
There are one or two benches with 
bright colored cushions, but stage is 
sparsely furnished to leave room for 
dancing.) 

Kinc — What, ho, Sir Herald! 
(Herald steps forward and bows) 
Now that our Princess is christened, 
let the castle be filled with merriment. 
Give orders that a feast be spread in 
the great dining hall and bid the 
Queen’s Choir be ready to charm our 
ears with music. Send hither now the 
Royal Dancers, that our eyes as well 
may be enchanted. Make haste, Sir 


Herald. (Herald bows and with- 
draws.) 
QuEEN—Indeed, my lord, ’twere 


fitting that we celebrate this day with 
mirth and song. The Princess is a 
lovely child. My boasting lacks in 
modesty, but in all the world there is 
none lovelier. 

Kinc—Methinks you speak but spar- 
ing praise of our most charming child, 
my lady. 

QuEEN—And when the Fairies come 
with all their gifts, she will be richly 
dowered indeed. (Enter a Page.) 

PaceE—The Fairy hosts are at the 
palace door, Your Majesty. 

Kinc—Bid them welcome and let 
sweet music attend their entrance. 

(Exit Page. Fairies enter imme- 
diately and after curtseying to the 
throne, they dance. At end of dance 
they divide into two groups and ar- 
range themselves on either side of the 
room.) 


King—My friends, the Queen and I 
are very glad to bid you welcome to 
the christening party of the little 
Princess. We have prepared for you 
an entertainment before the royal 
feast is spread. (To Page) Call the 
Queen’s Choir. (Page summons choir 
of singers who enter, curtsey, sing ap- 
propriate song or group of songs—not 
modern — and withdraw.) 

QUEEN—It gives me pleasure that 
you, too, enjoy my little Choir. 

KING (to Page)—Let the dancing 
begin. (Page summons dancers. 


Procedure as in preceding number. As 
dancers withdraw, the Fairy Queen 
steps forward.) 








Fairy QUEEN—We have enjoyed the 
music and the dancing, Your Majesty, 
and ’tis time for us to offer to the 
Princess such gifts as lie within our 
power. 

(While she speaks, the Wicked Fairy, 
dressed in darker raiment, enters unob- 
served and watches proceedings scorn- 
fully. The Fairy Queen beckons to the 
First Fairy, who steps forward.) 

1st Farry—I give the Princess 
health—strong limbs, straight back, 
and on her cheeks the ruddy glow of 
youth. 

2nND Fatry—I give the Princess 
beauty—milk-white skin and hair of 
lustrous sheen. Her teeth shall be of 
pearly whiteness, her lips the hue of 
ripe red mountain berries, and all the 
world shall marvel at the wonder of 
her deep blue eyes. 

8rp Fairy—My gift is that of riches. 
She shall never lack for gold and 
jewels, for all who seek her presence 
shall lay gifts at her feet. 

4TH Farry—And my best gift is hap- 
piness. The palace walls shall echo to 
her laughter and ne’er shall sorrow 
bear her company. 

5TH FarrY—My gift shall be the gift 
of love. The Princess shall be loved 
by all who meet her, from Prince to 
humblest peasant. 

(Wicked Fairy steps forward and 
speaks haughtily.) 

WIcKED Farry—Since Your Majes- 
ties have not seen fit to bid me to the 
christening feast of our fair Princess, 
I have made bold to come without the 
royal invitation and to bring my hum- 
ble and rejected gift. That which I 
bring is a gift which shall last longer 
than the others, although it be not so 
welcome. On the Princess’ sixteenth 
birthday she shall prick her finger on 
the distaff of her spinning wheel— 
and then begins my gift, for she shall 
fall into a sleep, the sleep which lasts 
forever. (All express consternation. 
Another Fairy steps forward.) 

6TH Fatry—My gift I had not yet 
bestowed, but now ’tis time. I cannot 
quite undo the harm this cruel gift 
shall bring upon our Princess but this 
much still is in my power. The Prin- 
cess shall not sleep forever but only 
for a hundred years, and all within the 
palace shall sleep with her. She shall 
be wakened by a Prince of noble blood, 
and happiness shall fill the palace 
walls once more. (The Queen begins 
to weep, the guests talk excitedly, the 
Wicked Fairy leaves in anger.) 

KinG (to 6th Fairy)—We thank you 
from our hearts for this most timely 
aid, but verily our christening feast is 
changed to sorrow. 


ACT II 


SCENE 


(Same setting. The sixteenth birth- 
day of the Princess. There is a divan 
near the throne. The Princess is sit- 
ting on a low stool in the center, with 
her maidens seated on the floor about 
her. She is telling them a story. 
Whole story may be used if desired.) 

Princess—And so they lived happily 
ever after. 

MAIDENS (clapping their hands)— 
Oh! do tell us another. Please do, etc. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





PRINCESS (jumping up)—No more 
now—let’s dance instead. 

(Dance of the Princess and her 
maidens. A dance with garlands or 
flower baskets would be appropriate. 
At conclusion of dance, the maidens 
sit down laughing and breathless. The 
King and Queen and their train enter. 
The King and Queen ascend the 
throne.) 

QuUEEN—The day has so far passed 
without event, but truly I am far from 
easy in my mind. I have had the spin- 
ning wheel hidden out of sight. May- 
hap the Wicked Fairy’s doom yet may 
be averted. 

Kinc—Be calm, my Lady Queen. 
That doom was spoken many years 
ago. We’ve never seen the fairies 
since. ’Tis my belief that nothing 
strange will happen. Forget your 
fears. Here comes a group of peasants 
to dance before the Princess. (The 
Peasants enter, curtsey and dance a 
ribbon dance, a Morris dance, or any 
appropriate number. The Princess 
steps forward.) 

PrINCESS—I thank you, friends, for 
coming to my birthday party. Your 
dance has given me much pleasure. 

LEADER (presenting gift)—Lovely 
Princess, we have brought a little gift 
to show our love and loyalty. 

PrRINcESS—A thousand thanks, my 
friends. Come soon again and dance 
your charming measures. (They 
curtsey and withdraw.) 

Kinc—Sir Herald, call the soldiers 
of the guard and bid them pass here in 
review. It is the Princess’ birthday 
and we must have entertainment. 

(Exit Herald. The Guard appears, 
the Soldiers salute, go through their 
maneuvers and march out.) 

QUEEN—The Court Musicians have 
been practising for weeks for this 
event. They wait without. (To Page) 
I pray you, bid them enter. 

(This may be an instrumental num- 
ber, preferably guitar, violin, or man- 
dolin. Move than one number may be 
introduced. While they are playing, 
the Princess slips out unobserved. 
The Musicians bow and depart.) 

QUEEN—Alas, where is the Princess? 
She must not leave our sight this day. 

(Princess enters.) 

Princess — Oh, Lady Mother, I 
found my old spinning wheel up on the 
balcony, and see how I have pricked 
my finger on the distaff. Oh, I feel so 
strange. (She goes to divan, slowly 
lies down and closes her eyes. The 
Maidens begin to fall asleep, leaning 
against each other. The Pages droop 
at the foot of the throne, the Guards 
and Herald close their eyes and droop 
their heads.) 

Kinc—The Wicked Fairy’s doom has 
come upon us. 

(He drops down on the throne and, 
with the Queen, falls asleep.) 


ACT III 
SCENE 


(Same as Act II—all in same posi- 
tions. Prince enters and looks around 
wonderingly.) 

PRINCE—By my kingdom, this is a 
curious palace—hedges three feet thick 





and ten feet high (looks ruefully at his 











fingers), soldiers asleep in the court- 
yard, cooks asleep in the kitchen 
(looking about), the King asleep on the 
throne, and——(Discovers Princess.) 
Oho! What have we here? A Prin- 
cess! And of surpassing beauty! I’ve 
searched for such a princess all my life, 
If only she were living! (He kneels 
and kisses her hand. Immediately the 
Princess stirs, stretches, sits up, and 
looks around. The Prince starts back, 
the others begin to waken, rubbing 
their eyes and stretching. They all 
look around in surprise.) 


Kinc—Bless my soul, what a sleep 
we’ve had! 


QuEEN— Alas, my poor _ bones! 
(Stretches her arms.) 


PRINCESS—I can’t seem to remember. 
Oh, yes, I pricked my finger and then 
I fell asleep. 


Kinc—That was the Fairy’s curse. 
We have slept a hundred years; no 
wonder we are stiff. (Discovers 
Prince.) But who is this young man? 

PRINCE (bowing)—I am_ Prince 
Florian, Your Majesty. I have climbed 
your thorny hedge and found the 
Princess whom I sought for many 
years. If it please you, I would 
claim her for my Queen. 


QUEEN—The prophecy of the Sixth 
Fairy, then, was true. She said a 
Prince would come and wake the Prin- 
cess. Let us welcome the young Prince 
and hold a mighty feast to honor 
him. 

KinGg—It shall be as you say, my 
lady. (To Page) Call the Cooks at 
once, 

(Page goes out. Enter Cooks in caps 
and aprons; they perform a comic 
dance, ending in double line facing King 
and bowing.) 


Kinc—The Queen desires that you 
prepare a feast surpassing all in rich- 
ness and variety. Let no expense be 
spared to make the feast a worthy one. 
(Cooks dance out.) 

QuEEN—Are the Soldiers yet awake? 

Kinc (to Page) — Summon the 
Guard. (Exit Page. Soldiers march 
in stiffly, some of them limping.) 

GuarpD CAPTAIN—Your Majesty, our 
joints have stiffened from so long a 
slumber. We crave permission now 
to limber them. 

Kinc—Indeed, I understand quite 
well your case. Proceed. (The Sol- 
diers perform grotesque dance, jump- 
ing, stretching, etc. They exit dancing. 
Soft minuet music begins.) 

PRINCE (bowing to Princess)—Will 
you dance with me, my Princess? 

PRINCESS — Most willingly. (She 
takes his hand and they dance the 
minuet.) 


I Wonder 


The wires are so still and high 
We never hear the words go by, 
Yet messages fly far and near— 
I wonder if the birds can hear. 


And when they perch on wires and 
sing, 
I wonder are they listening, 
And telling out to earth and sky 
A lovely word is going by! 
Selected. 
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~ Make These 
Lovely Things 


- Yourself 
For Profit and Pleasure | 


“My total sales 
for the holidays 
were $187.98 —a 
profit of $126.75.” 
Henriette 
Worthington 





This Opportunity May Not 


ccur Again 


Send 


Coupon Today for 
E Book 


Earn money at home, 
\ this fascinating new 
|) way, in spare time— 
through membership 
in Fireside Indus- 
tries, the national or- 
ganization of artistic 
home-workers! 


IS is the most delight- 
ful work you could im- 
agine; you will enjoy 
every minute you devote to 
it, Many people do it sole- 
ly for the artistic pleasure 
they get in creating beauti- 
ful things. But it also pays 
surprisingly well, for there 
is an enormous demand for 
art novelties, Many of our 
members make $20 to $50 a 
‘week, and have built up 
profitable businesses from 
small beginnings. 


Think of decorating a pair of 
candlesticks, for example, re- 
quiring only an hour’s work, 
and realizing a profit of $2.00. 
What other work could be_ so 
interesting, and pay so well? 


No Special Ability 
Need 


The cooperative association of 
home-makers known as Fireside 
Industries now has openings for 
a limited number of new mem- 
bers. This is your opportunity, 
Find out how _you can secure a 
membership. The work is easily 
learned, and a perfect joy to do. 

You have only to follow the 
simple directions given by Ga- 
briel Andre Petit, the Art Di- 
rector, and you can easily learn 
the latest methods of decorating 
wooden toys, parchment Jamp 
shades, novelty painted furni- 

ture, book-ends, _ greeting 
cards, batik and ‘other love- 
ly objects of art. Through 
Mr. Petit's perfected system, 
the work becomes extreme- 
ly simple, and you are fur- 
nished a complete outfit of 
materials, worth at least 
$10.00, without extra cost. 
You can start making money 
almost at once. 


Money Back 
Guarantee 


What thousands of others 
are doing in Fireside Indus- 
tries, you also can do. So 
sure are we of your suc- 
cess in this fascinating work, 

that we guarantee to re- 
fund your money in full 
if, after completing your 
instruction, you are not 
entirely pleased. You 
take no risk whatever. 


Beautiful Book 
FREE 


The beautiful Book 
of Fireside Industries, 
illustrated in color, ex- 
plains all about this 
new _ way to earn money 
at home. It will be 

you, absolutely 

SE and_ without  ob- 

Just mail the 
coupon, or write, en- 
closing 2c stamp to help 
pay postage. But do 
this at once, while op- 
enings for new members 
are available. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 10-C 


Adrian, Mich, 


é 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


ADRIAN MICHIGAN 


Please send me, FREE, the 
book on Fireside Industries, 
which explains how I may earn 
money at home by decorating 
x novelties; also particulars 
ll py money back guarantee 
special cooperative priv- 

i leges. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Choosing a Tree 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


(An exercise for three boys and three girls) 


ALL— 


With spade and rake and shovel and 
hoe, 
Oh, a mighty band are we, 
Our lawn we have tidied with scrupu- 
lous care, 
Now away we go for a tree. 
Then three hearty cheers for Arbor 
Day, 
While echoes are _ ringing, 
Hip, Hurray!” 
As in search of a tree we hurry 
away, 
A tree for Arbor Day! 
1st Bor— 
I shall try to find a brave young oak, 
Whose branches wide shall spread, 
That men may rest in its cooling 
shade, 
While birds nest overhead. 


1st GiRL— 
I shall plant a sweet rose tree, 
I shall love each leaf and thorn, 
And share with the world the fra- 
grance sweet 
Of its dew-washed blossoms at 
morn. 
2nND Bor— 
And I shall plant a hickory tree 
That will soon bear nuts galore— 
Enough for me and enough for you, 
And for red squirrel’s winter store. 


2nD GIRL— 
And I shall plant an apple tree, 
With its sweet-scented blooms of 
May; 
While September’s ripe and rosy 
fruit 
Brings cheer to each winter’s day. 


38RD Bory— 
My choice is a spreading maple tree, 
The grandest tree of all; 
It yields sweet sap in the early spring 
And a riot of color in fall. 


38RD GIRL— 
The trees you have named are all 
good 
And pretty as pretty can be, 
But the tree that I choose is the best 
of all, 
A nice big Christmas tree. 


ALL— 
With spade and rake and shovel and 
hoe, 
Oh, a mighty band are we, 
Our lawns we have tidied with scrup- 
ulous care 
Now away we go for a tree. 
Then three hearty cheers for Arbor 
Day, 
While echoes are ringing, 
Hip, Hurray!” 
As in search of a tree we hurry 
away! 
A tree for Arbor Day! 


“Hip 


“Hip, 


Jack Frost 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Oh ho, ho, Jack Frost, good morning! 
I can see you from my bed. 
Sun’s getting high; he will make you 
fly! 
He’s sure to trip you, heels o’er head! 
Oh, you’d best be hiding, 
He’ll look everywhere! 
Oh ho, ho, Jack Frost, I see you, 
As you are dancing in the air. 


Oh ho, ho, Jack Frost, good morning! 
I’m so glad you’ve come at last. 
You look so white, have you had a 
fright? 
Old Mr. Sun is coming fast! 
Every time you’re hiding, 
He winks in at me! 
Oh ho, ho, Jack Frost, I spy you, 
And you’re shedding tears, I see. 





Or Injured 
Or Quarantined, 


HAT’S what this great or- 
ganization—the T. C. U.— 


is in business for—to pay 
you an income when you are Sick 
or Injured or Quarantined, and your regular income is cut off or 
turned over to a substitute. 


All you need to do, to share in this good fortune when you need it, 
is to get your name on the T. C. U. Payroll now. 


Thousands of teachers, all over America, already have enrolled and 
are assured of an income in time of need. 


It makes for a sense of security and freedom from worry that can 
be realized in no other way. And the cost—less than a nickel a day 
—is so trifling that it is never missed. 


Here’s a bit of blank verse that is worth pasting on your desk 
where it will be seen every day: 


When your're ill and unable to earn anything— 

And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a friend like the T. C. U. 


See What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are totally disabled by Ac- 
cident or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. 
It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quarantined and your sal- 
ary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period, too. 


Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying larger 
incomes. 


We will then mail you full par- 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
Please do it to-day. 


ticulars of how we protect teachers. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
765 T. C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 765 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Send me the 








This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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Irish Melodies 
By Jessie M. Vandever 
DIRECTIONS 

Scene, garden or woodland; rustic 
seats. Enter Spirit of Happiness, lur- 
ing a large group of singers forward. 
They sing “Come Back to Erin” as they 
advance. At the conclusion of this 
song they are seated, Mr. Dooley at 
center and back of stage, Michael 
O’Grady, Dennis O’Shea, Terry Mc- 
Carty at right, and Patrick Rooney, 
Barney McGinty, and Rory O’Moore at 
left. A program of songs and jokes 
then follows, rendered in a manner 
similar to that of an old-time minstrel 
show. Mr. Dooley acts as interlocutor, 
with Michael, Dennis, Terry, Pat, Bar- 
ney, and Rory as end men. 

The songs may be purchased at a 
music store or ten-cent store, while the 
jokes (which should be Irish in nature) 
nay be culled from any good joke book. 

Fictitious Irish names are used for 
those taking part. 

Costumes as follows: Singers, Irish 
peasant costumes; Imagination, White 


robe. White band (with word “Ima- 
gination” printed thereon) around 
head. 


The program may be changed to suit | 


the occasion. Irish names supplied in 
this program. Whenever possible, 
singers join in the chorus to the solos. 


PROLOGUE 


There is a legend often told 
Of an island far away, 
That was formed by a small piece of 
Heaven 
That fell from the sky one day. 


And on this beautiful island 
Fair roses soon were seen, 
Also a little three-leafed plant 

Known as the shamrock green. 


One day to this spot in the ocean, 
Where the sun shone bright and fair, 
Came a discontented people, 
And their ships cast anchor there. 


And the Spirit of Happiness lured them 
To the hills and lakes and dells, 

And they settled on this Emerald Isle, 
So the legend tells. 


Then the legend continues 
How once upon a day 
The snake from the shores of this 
Emerald Isle 
By St. Patrick were driven away. 


Then a mighty chorus of thanks arose 
To St. Patrick for what he’d done, 
The people more contented were, 
And so the years passed on. 


For they found it a land of fairies, 
With many a wishing well; 

Their homes were filled with love, 
For Happiness with them did dwell. 


And because they were so happy 
They sang at work and play, 
And the songs they sang and loved 
Are still favorites of to-day. 


The Spirit of Happiness still dwells 
In that land of the shamrock green, 

And lilting laughter and glad smiles 

Are there still heard and seen. 
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And often on a moonlight night, 
’Mid flowers and trees green, 
A group of merrymakers 
With the Spirit of Happiness may be 
seen, 


Telling many an Irish joke . 
And fairy tale so dear, 
And many a song they sing, 

With voices loud and clear. 


And so, dear friends, both young and 
old, 
Let Imagination carry thee 
To this island of which you have been 
told, 
Across the wide, wide sea. 


And as sweet melodies fill the air, 
Let your hearts from care be free; 

May you all enjoy the songs you hear 
And may Happiness be with thee. 


PROGRAM 
Chorus: Come Back to Erin, Company. 
Solo: A Little Bit of Heaven, Timothy 


O’Leary. 

Chorus: Irish Eyes, Company. 

Jokes, Mike O’Grady. 

Quartet: Wild Irish Rose, Jim Mur- 
phy, Joseph Finnegan, Matthew 
Hennessey, Danny Flannigan. 

Jokes: Pat Rooney. 

Quartet: Old Erin, Kathleen Mul- 
caney, Maurine O’Brien, Mollie O’- 
Donnell, Maggie Higgins. 

Jokes: Dennis O’Shea. 

Chorus: Where the River Shannon 
Flows, Company. 





March 


Jokes: Terry McCarty. 

Solo: Kathleen Mavourneen, Timothy 
O’Leary. 

Jokes: Barney McGinty. 

Quartet: Kathleen Mavourneen, 
Mary Ellen Haggerty, Katie Kil- 
roy, Danny Flannigan, Jim 
Murphy. 

Jokes: Rory O’Moore. 

Duet: Aileen Aroon, Rosy Maloney, 
Nora Rafferty. 

Solo: Irish Washerwoman, Bridget 
Donohue. 

Solo: Mother Machree, Joseph Terry. 

Solo: Ireland Must be Heaven, Annie 
Kelley. 

Solo: Tipperary, Matthew Hennessey. 

Sing as the last chorus the following: 
’Twas a long way to Tipperary, 
’Twas a long way to go, 

’Twas a long way to Tipperary, 

To those scenes of Irish lore; 

Good-by, dear old Ireland,— 

Kind hearts, eyes that smile,— 

’Twas a long, long way to Tipper- 
ary, 

To the Emerald Isle. 


Spirit of Happiness lures singers 
from stage as they repeat the last 
chorus. . 

After the program, those present may 
be invited to visit the following booths: 

Wishing Well—A brown and green 
booth to resemble an old-fashioned well, 
from which lemonade may be served. 
This booth presided over by Elfs. 

Killarney Lake—Arranged similar 
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to a fish pond, small cakes in the shape 
of various kinds of fish being caught, 
Well presided over by Fairies. 

Trish Washerwoman’s Laundry—Con- 
sists of tubs well filled with wrapped 
bundles; also a clothesline hung with 
same. Ten cents a package. 

Shamrock Booth—This is used for 
Mother Machree’s ice cream, cakes and 
tea, and is presided over by Mother 
Machree and peasants. 

Witches’ Cave—Brown and green ef- 
fect. Fortunes told by witches for ten 
cents. 


Arbor Day Plans 


By Blanche A. Steinhover 


ALL— 
Now we have come to tell you 
What we have planned to do; 
The nicest things you ever heard— 
We know you'll think so, too. 
ist CHILD— 
I’m going to plant an apple trce, 
Yes, maybe two or three, 
And then in just a year or so 
What lots of fruit you’ll see. 


2ND CHILD— 
I’m going to make a flower bed 
And tend it with great care, 
Such lilies, roses, pansies 
As you'll see blooming there! 
38RD CHILD— 
I’m going to plant a garden, 
Each vegetable in a row, 
And never shall there be a weed,— 
My! won’t my garden grow! 
4TH CHILD— 
A birdie’s home I’m going to build, 
The finest ever seen, 

To shelter from all storms and harm 
Your servants, who will clean 
The bugs and worms from all the 

plants, 
And help a better harvest glean. 


ALL— 
You’ll see that each will do his part 
In our great country’s plan, 
This little band of workers 
Will help just all they can. 


That’s March 
By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


When the dust begins to fly 

And you hear the cheery cry 

Of the wild geese flying high, 
That’s March! 


When the grass begins to spring, 

And the robins chirp and sing, 

When the bluebird’s on the wing, 
That’s March! 


When the snowdrop sticks its head 

Up from out its leafy bed, 

It has just the same as said, 
That’s March! 


When the raindrops pitter-pat, 

Washing hump and hillock flat, 

Like the flood on Ararat, 
That’s March! 


When the wind puts you to rout, 

Howling, shrieking, all about, 

Blowing things all wrong-side out, 
That’s March! 
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as : 
your School 
tried it ? 


HAVE your children been given 

the opportunity to taste at 
lunch time a dish of steaming-hot, 
nourishing fish chowder made in 
the Gorton way? 


Gorton’s Shore Dinner Haddock 
Chowder is New England fish 
chowder ready to serve by simply 
adding milk and heating. No 
other preparation necessary. 


Made from the delicious old 
recipe used in hundreds of New 
England homes — fresh-caught 
deep sea haddock, vegetables, sim- 
ple seasonings—it supplies little 
growing bodies with needed vita- 
mines and body minerals. 


Special Size for Schools 


It comes in one gallon cans— 
enough for at least twenty-five 
portions—at the very low price of 
$1. The attached coupon will 
bring a can direct to your school. 


Or you may use the coupon to 


TRY IT FREE 


We will send any teacher interested 
in school lunch work a full size, 10-0z. 
canto try Makes four to six portions— 
a meal for several people. And yours 
for only a two-cent stamp! 


Think of the children’s need of warm 
liquid food at noon-time, and of the 
need that it be both appetizing and nu- 
tritious. Then send the coupon, either 
to order a school size can or to accept 
our offer of the freesample. You won’t 
regret sending. 


GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


oron's 
Chowder 


["""""FOR QUICK ACTION™~~™ 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Name. 





Address 











How many pupils are served lunch at 


your school per day?. 





Is soup served? 





What kind or kinds? 








School. | 


Check One of the Following: 


1 would like you to send me a 10-o0z. can of C] 
Gorton’s Haddock Chowder to try, free. | 


| OR oe $1 for a gallon size can, to be CT] 
our school, 















Heralds of Spring 
By Edith Sheldon Hanly 


You little friendly robins 

That hop about our lawn, 
I love to watch your merry ways 
At eve or dewy morn. 


Your perky heads and glossy coats 
Have bright and wondrous sheen, 

Your breasts are crimson flashes 
Standing out against the green. 


And when the day is rainy, 
And everything looks drear, 

You seem to say “Oh! don’t be sad, 
The world is full of cheer; 


“The rain will soon be over, 
The sunshine out once more. 

And our nest is almost finished 
In the elm tree by your door.” 


We miss you, little robins, 
When to the south you go— 


But we’re glad to know you’re sheltered 


From the bitter cold and snow. 


And when we see you on the lawn 
In the springtime of the year— 


We laugh and sing, “’Tis spring, ’tis 


spring! 
The robins now are here!” 


The Robins’ Day 
By Maude M. Hodges 


Up! up! The dawn is breaking! 
Soon now we can see ; 

Well enough to gather worms 
For our babies three. 


See the red sky yonder? 
By its light we’ll find 
Worms, grasshoppers, weevils, 
And bugs of every kind. 


Hurry to the meadow! 
We must work indeed— 
There’s no time for idling, 
With babies three to feed. 


Fly into that tree, father, 
Look to east and west 

For cats or bad boys or snakes, 
Yonder at our nest. 


You see a boy? Then hurry— 
Scream out loud and quick! 

Is that a sling he’s throwing 
Or rock or heavy stick? 


Children, see him? Do beware! 
And watch for snakes and cats! 
Be ever on the lookout— 
Don’t be three blind bats! 


Here’s a worm, my darling, 
Open wide your bill; 

Babies, please do wait your turn, 
And practice keeping still! 


Working, watching, singing, 
The robins spent the day; 

At night up in a tall tree 
They tucked their babes away. 


March 
By Ella K: Jelliffe 


“Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly”— 
Spring is surely here— 

Bluebird tells it prettily, 
Warbling low and clear. 


Dressed in blue—a heavenly blue, 
He comes in early March, 

And with his mate in paler hue 
Begins a home to search. 


Perhaps some old woodpecker’s hole 
Will serve them for a nest, 

Then each takes up a special role— 
She works, he sings, with zest. 


And soon the eggs of greenish blue 
Claim madam’s daily duty, 

While he pays homage fit and due 
In songs of plaintive beauty. 
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For the health of 
America’s children 


... the hot school lunch 
1S necessary 


co” 


HERE IS A PRACTICAL PLAN 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 





ECENT scientific study of the 
nutrition of school children in 
this country has disclosed some 
startling facts. One child out of 
every three is malnourished. Mal- 
nutrition means lowered vitality, 
lessened mental power and _ poor 
discipline. A malnourished child is 
harder to teach and harder to con- 
trol than a child in vigorous health. 


Dietitians agree that the hot 
school lunch is a vital factor in the 
attempt to improve children’s nutri- 
tion. So emphatically have they 
stated this fact that a movement for 
establishing the hot lunch in all 
schools is sweeping over the country. 


You, as a teacher, are aware of 
this movement—but perhaps you 
have thought such a project impos- 
sible for your school. It really isn’t 
impossible for any school! We have 
worked out a simple, practical plan 
which requires an astonishingly small 
amount of time, money and equip- 
ment. 


A hot lunch—easily, inexpensively! 


One delicious, steaming-hot, 
nourishing drink, added to 
your children’s cold lunches— _ =~ 
think what it would do! Think | 

















afternoon work and behavior. And 
the drink we suggest—Instant Pos- 
tum, made with hot milk—can be 
prepared with the least possible time 
and trouble. 


Instant Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted to bring out 
the full, rich flavor of the golden 
grain. Prepared with hot (not boiled) 
milk it is a wonderful drink for chil- 
dren—the splendid nourishment of 
milk plus wholesome elements of 
grain. And children love it! 


This special free offer to you 

In many schools Instant Postum has made 
the all-important hot lunch a possibility. We 
want to prove to you how easily and inex- 
pensively you ¢an start the hot lunch in your 
school. We want to send you a booklet which 
describes the plan in detail. And we will send 
also a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum, free, to let 
you test this famous drink for school use, 
without expense. 


Remember that the booklet is complete. It 
describes equipment, method of preparation 
—everything. Don’t neglect this opportunity 
to render a real service to your community! 
Send the coupon below, at once. Just have your 
principal sign it—or, if yours is a one-room 
school, your own signature will be sufficient. 


P.—N.1& PLP. 3-26 || : 











of the difference it would make Postum Cereat Co., Inc. i 

in digestion, nourishment and Battle Creek, Mich. I 3 

enjoyment. The difference in Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Posture offered | i 

free to School Principals in connection with your school || ; 

lunch plan, | i 

© 1926,P.C.Co.i || |; 

Postum is one of the Post Health Products, | : 

which include alsoGrape-Nuts, Post Toasties Sch esesensesessneeneeneeeneeereesemeenesennneecesesteseeeretnsentersecnasercemnnan ff | 

Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran |i 
lakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your Street H 
—_ sells Postum in two forms. Instant I 

‘ostum, made in the cup by adding boiling s } 

water, is one of the easiest drinks in the City tate — |; 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy ——EE~w —————— I} 





to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 

























March Music 


By Frances Wright Turner 


Out across the hilltops 

I heard the strangest singing, 
It sounded like the music 

Of wild pipes far away. 
Then suddenly I say a flock 

Of swallows go a-winging, 
And then I knew the music 

Was the winds of March at play. 


They wandered through the tree tops 
Like the bells of fairies ringing, 
They whispered to the flowers, 
“Awaken, it is spring!” 
They blew across the little brooks 
And set them laughing, singing— 
“Awake, O rushes, don’t you hear 
The calling of the spring?” 


The crocus and the daffodil 

Arose and donned their dresses, 
The blue eyes of the violet 

Stirred, softly fringed with sleep, 
And wilder still, and sweeter 

Came the wind, and through her 

tresses 

The music played as fingers do 

On harp strings, soft and deep. 


The skies grew blue, and bluer, 
The purple hills grew mellow, 

I heard the first new robin 
Singing in the silver rain; 

Grey velvet pussies purred a song 
To catkins on the willow, 

And the whole world sang together 
To welcome Mistress Spring. 


The March Wind 


By Daisy M. Moore 


The March wind rushes boldly out 

And puts last year’s dead leaves to 
rout; 

But while he switches skirts about 

And turns umbrellas inside out, 

He tells you if you will but hear, 


“Soon April’s sunshine will be here!” | 


The tree tops brown and bare and 
lanky, 

He tosses in his antics cranky; 

The rusty reeds he sets all clanking, 


And travels at a gait quite spanking, 


Yet pauses long enough to say, 
“Ho, April’s showers are on the way!” 


He leaps the hilltops, keen and brisky, 

And sweeps the meadows, crisp and 
whisky, 

Cuts capers odd and wild and frisky, 

Which seem to folks, oh, very risky! . 

Yet ever as he darts and wheels 

He whistles, “April’s at my heels!” 


Trees 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


The fir, the beech, the elm, and pine, 
They each and all are friends of mine, 
The sturdy oak, from year to year, 
Gives birds and children its good cheer; 
The holly feeds the hungry bee 

And makes a lovely Christmas tree; 
The fruit trees give good things to eat, 
An apple tree is hard to beat; 

If I should really talk all day 

I could not even half-way say 

How glad and thankful we should be 
Because God thought to make a tree. 








The Smile 


By Carolyn R. Freeman 
The gray pussy willows were all fast 


asleep, 
Tucked up in their warm swinging 
beds, 
Till a bright golden sunbeam peeped 
down from above, 
And smiled at the wee sleepyheads. 


Then each pussy willow she daintily 
kissed, 
And stroked every soft coat of fur, 
Until, if you listened with all of your 
might, 
You could hear them beginning to 
purr. 


The pussies awoke from their long win- 
ter nap, 
And called to the grasses close by; 
And that, I suppose—although nobody 
knows,— 
Awakened the violets shy. 


Yes, a sunbeam smiled brightly with 
all of her might, 
As any glad sunbeam will do; 
But that smile traveled out over ail 
the wide world, 
Bringing Springtime to me, and to 
you. 


The Wind 


By Josephine Kribs George 


To-day the wind is soft and low, 
It scarcely lifts my curls, 

It’s just the nicest kind of wind 
To play with little girls. 


And then sometimes it shouts and roars, 
And makes a frightful noise; 

That’s just the kind of wind, I think, 
To play with little boys. 


| When it is rude and pushes me, 


I turn about so quick, 
For I should like to see the rogue 
Who plays this naughty trick. 


But whether it is soft and low, 
Or roars with all it’s might, 

I cannot get one glimpse of it,— 
It’s always out of sight. 
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Arbor Day Exercise 
By Cora Allen 


One pupil takes the part of teacher. 
The others wear large letters spelling 
ARBOR DAY. It might be possible to 
have the children carry a branch of 
the tree each represents or they may 
wear dresses or scarfs of crepe paper 
of suitable color. 

DIALOGUE 

TEACHER (seated)—Arbor Day next 
week, and what shall I do? If I only 
knew what to plant! I asked Mr. 
Jones and he said why did I want to 
plant anything. The old schoolhouse 
didn’t need any planting done around 
it, he said,—only some arithmetic and 
spelling in the heads of the children. 
(Laughs.) He said that was enough 
when he went to school, but that was 
fifty years ago. I know we’d all be 
happier and my boys and girls would 
work better, if we could make the place 
more attractive. I’m sure they would 
all help if I knew what to plant and 
where. But I’m almost discouraged. 

(As children take their places, they 
stand in semicircle, those spelling 
“Arbor” on one side, and those spell- 
ing “Day” on other side of teacher. 
Enter First Child—A.) 

First- CHILD— 

Do you want a pretty tree? 

Then, dear lady, please take me. 

I will fill your yard with bloom 

Every May-time. Sweet perfume 

Will be wafted in your door. 

Then in fall, I’ll give you more 

Apples red, a goodly store. 

(Enter Second Child—R) 

SECOND CHILD— 


Rhododendron—I am rare, 

But you'll tell me I am fair. 

Just behold my pale pink flowers, 

Bud and bloom through sunlit hours. 

I’m a shrub, my branches grow 

Wide and strong; only plant me so 

Several bushes are in a row. 
(Enter Third Child—B) 

Tuimp CHILD— 

If you'll listen to the bees 

Humming softly in the breeze, 

’*Round the_ basswood’s blossoms 

sweet, 








Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


Day, and Peace Day. (192 pages. 
Plays for School Days. 
and grammar grades. 

(112 pages. 40 cents.) 


A Pageant of Spring. 
Plays thirty minutes. (15 cents.) 


Welcome, Bright Springtime. 
(25 cents.) 





TIMELY ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


A most useful collection in preparing 
for spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mother’s 
40 cents.) 

Twenty-one short plays adapted to intermediate 
Includes, among other plays suitable for use during 
the year, a spring play—“The Garden of Flowers” and two May Day Plays. 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 
Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. 


Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades. 
ing parts and as many other characters as desired. 


A May 
songs and drills and winding of the Maypole. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


Four speak- 
(15 cents.) 

Day exercise introducing several 
Music is included in booklet. 
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Swaying gently in the heat 

Of a summer morning clear, 
You will know to them I’m dear, 
And I hope you'll plant me here. 


(Enter Fourth Child—O) 


FourTH CHILD— 

I am tall and strong and brave, 
Up aloft my branches wave, 
Squirrels leap within my arms, 
Birds will build, if no one harms, 
I will scatter acorns fair, 
Children gather, free from care,— 
Plant me in the corner there. 


(Enter Fifth Child—R) 


FirtH CHILD— 


Queen of flowers, as each one knows 
Here I come, the crimson rose. 
Blushing buds and tender leaves, 
Hiding close beneath the eaves. 
Crimson rambler, I am blest, 

In my stalks the sparrows nest, 
In my shadow you may rest. 


(Enter Sixth Child—D) 


SIxtH CHILD— 


I am Dahlia. Plant me where 

I can add my beauty rare 

To your school yard: by the wall 
You will see me in the fall, 
Petals spread, all open wide, 
Tall and straight, the rose beside; 
I shall be the children’s pride. 


(Enter Seventh Child—A) 


SEVENTH CHILD— 


You will want one winter tree, 

So, kind lady, pray take me; 

I’ve no flowers to please your eye, 
But when boisterous winds are high, 
And the snow is over me, 

Little ones will greet with glee 
Arbor vitae that they’ll see. 


(Enter Eighth Child—Y) 


EIGHTH CHILD— 


Yucca plants are stately, tall, 
Plant me by the old stone wall; 
Leaves are pointed, long and green, 
Many flowers will grow between, 
And when sunshine’s sparkling ray 
Falls upon your yard this May, 
You shall have your Arbor Day. 


The Gift of Trees 
By Maude Wood Henry 


On Arbor Day I bend the knee 

To God’s great gift to us—a tree; 
The lovely trees that He has made 

To house, to pleasure us, to shade. 

A thousand different delights 

Grow just to please our appetites; 

A thousand spread their canopies, 
Our beauty-loving souls to please; 

A thousand? nay-a multitude, 

To gladden us and give us food. 

For orange, lemon, fig, and lime 
And all the trees of tropic clime, 
For peach and plum and apple tree, 
Cherry and pear, the fruits which we 
Grow in our northern latitude, 

I offer up my gratitude. 

What sight so zestful to us all 

As laden nut trees in the fall? 

The walnut, chestnut, hickory, beech— 
A special tribute’s due to each. _ 
Where’er the God of Fruitage smiles, 
In western vales, or Grecian isles, 
Some gracious, generous, lovely tree 
Bestows great happiness on me; 
Their bounty I can but repay 
By adding to them, Arbor Day. 
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Make That 


Dream Trip 
Come True 
This Summer ! 


SEE HONOLULU, the fascinat- 
ing capital of Hawaii—enjoy the 
90-mile motor drive around the 
island of Oahu—ride the waves 
in surf canoes or on surf boards 
at the famous and unrivalled 
bathing beach of Waikiki. Re- 
member May, June and July are 
Flower Months in Hawaii—and 
the climate is Spring-like in this 
land of romance, novel experi- 
ences, fascinating music, friend- 
ly people and tropic beauty. 


The journey there is made dou- 
bly enjoyable by the de luxe ser- 
vice provided aboard the two 
magnificent liners of the Los 
Angeles Steamship Co., which 
make regular fortnightly sail- 
ings—via the popular Southern 
Route of Smooth Seas and 
Sunshine— 


From LOS ANGELES 
Direct to HAWAII 


Go to California by your favor- 
ite route, then sail straight from 
Los Angeles on one of these 
giant liners: 


S. S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
—“Queen of the Pacific”—is the 
largest first class passenger car- 
rier under the American flag in 
the Trans-Pacific service, and 
ranks among the finest ships 
afloat in the luxury of her ap- 
pointments and the comfort of her 
ultra-modern passenger quarters. 


8S. S. CALAWAII—“Most Pop- 
ular Cabin Liner in Trans-Pa- 
cific Service’—is an exception- 
ally comfortable liner, with ev- 
ery stateroom on the outside. 
She is particularly noted for her 
“friendly passenger atmosphere”— 


Low Round Trip Fares 


$278.50, $323.50, $406.00—and 
up—according to steamship and 
hotel accommodations selected— 
will cover every necessary travel, 
hotel and sightseeing expense of 
the entire three weeks’ trip from 
Los Angeles to Hawaii and return. 


A week each—going and returning 
~—and a week to visit the beauty 
spots of the different islands 
—including a three-day won- 
der trip from Honolulu along 
the windward coasts of the 
islands of Molokai and Maui 
to Hilo, on the island of 
Hawaii, to see the Kilauea 
Voleano, Lava Tubes, Giant 
Fern Forests and other won- 
ders in Hawaii National Park. 


Write for descriptive book- 


let and plan now for your 
“Trip to Paradise.”’ 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
517 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 
18-126 















Bird Architects 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Robins build their nests in trees, 
Nests of mud and grasses; 

Where each playful summer breeze 
Rocks them as it passes. 


Jenny Wren prefers a roof— 
Dear, domestic lady! 

A snug house that’s water-proof, 
Hung where it is shady. 


On barn rafters, safe from harm, 
In soft feathered hollows, 

Backed by mud and straw, keep warm 
All the young barn swallows. 


Cardinal grosbeaks choose a vine, 
Where, mid leaf and flower, 

Twigs, bark, roots and grass combine 
In their bridal bower. 


A few twigs crossed up in a tree 
Tell you where the dove is; 

Proving that a home may be 
Anywhere that love is. 


On the ground song sparrows nest, 
Catbirds build in bushes; 

Red-winged blackbirds like the best 
Cat-tail swamps and rushes. 


Every bird builds differently; 
Architectural features 

Prove that they’re like you and me— 
Individual creatures. 


Trees 
By A. F. Brown 


However little I may be, 
At least I, too, can plant a tree. 


And some day it will grow up so high 
That it can whisper to the sky, 


And spread its leafy branches wide 
To make a shade on every side. 


Then, on a sultry summer day, 
The people resting there will say— 


“Oh, good, and wise, and great was he 
Who thought to plant this blessed tree!” 


Spring Song 
By Curtis Hidden Page 


The spell that by winter was spoken 
Is broken! 

Spring laughs at the winds that in 

revel ; 

Dishevel 

Her locks, for she cannot remember 
December, 

And takes, with no fear of annoyance, 
Her joyance, 


The willows, whose bough-tips were 
leaden, 
Just redden; 
The orioles, whom love-fires embolden, 
Grow golden; 
The woods, through the winter for- 
saken, 
Awaken 
To song, and all life feels the leaven 
Of heaven. 
Selected. 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Little owlet in the glen, 
I’m ashamed of you; 
You are ungrammatical 
In speaking as you do. , 
You should say, “To whom! To whom!” 
Not “To who! To who!” 
Your small friend, Miss Katy-did, 
May be green, ’tis true, 
But you never hear her say, 
“Katy do! She do!” 
Selected. 
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This Illustrated 
Vacation Book 
Is Yours 














A delightful, interesting story portraying the his- 
toric romance of the Lewis and Clark Trail followed 
by the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Pacific Northwest 


It is colorful. It is majestic. No other part of 
the United States is on quite so magnificent a scale. 
It is the ideal vacation country. Get the “Storied 
Northwest Book” now; it will help you get the most 
out of your vacation. 


We will be glad to send it to you free— just fill 
out the coupon below and mail today. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


SSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesees, 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 841 Northern Pacific Buiiding, St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 





Name 





Address 











Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 


Books or trips I am interested in (v) 











[] Yellowstone Park $ 59.35 

(_] Pacific Northwest Portland - 90.30 

(_] Rainier Park Tacoma 90.30 

(] Alaska (Skagway) ‘ ; 190.30 

[J Rocky Mountains (Helena-Butte) 61.95 
3d “Route of the North Coast Limited” 
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Josiar 


I never kin forgit the day 
That we went out a-walkin’; 

And sot down on the river bank, 
And kept on hours a-talkin’; 

He twisted up my apron-string, 
An’ folded it together, 

An’ said he thought for harvest-time 
’Twas cur’us kind o’ weather. 


The sun went down as we sot there— 
Josiar seemed uneasy, 

An’ mother, she began to call: 
“Loweezy! Come, Loweezy!” 

An’ then Josiar spoke right up, 
As I wos just a-startin’, 

An’ said, “Loweezy, what’s the use 
Of us two ever partin’?” 


It kind o’ took me by surprise, 
An’ yet I knew ’twas comin’— 

I'd wih it all the summer long 
In every wild bee’s hummin’; 

I meant to hide my love from him, 
But seems as if he knew it; 

I’d studied out the way I’d act, 
But la! I couldn’t do it. 


It darker grew as we sot there, 
But Josiar seemed quite easy, 
And mother had to call again, 
“Loweezy! Come, Loweezy!” 
Anonymous. 


The Glove and the Lions 


King Francis was a hearty king, and 
loved a royal sport, 

And one day as his lions fought, sat 
looking on the court; 

The nobles filled the benches, with the 
ladies in their pride, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de 
Lorge, with one for whom he 
sighed: 

And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see 
that crowning show, 

Valor and love, and a king above, and 
the royal beasts below. 


Ramped and roared the lions, with 
horrid laughing jaws; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like 


beams, a wind went with their 
paws; ; ; 
With wallowing might and _ stifled 


roar they rolled on one another, 
Till all the pit with sand and mane 
was in a thunderous smother; 
The bloody foam above the bars came 
whisking through the air; 
Said Francis then, “Faith, gentlemen, 
we’re better here than there!” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the King, a 
beauteous lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright 
eyes, which always seemed the 


same; 

She thought, “The Count, my lover, is 
brave as brave can be, 

He surely would do wondrous things 
to show his love of me; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the 
occasion is divine; 

I’ll drop my glove, to prove his love; 
great glory will be mine!” 


She dropped her glove, to prove his 
love, then looked on him and 
smiled; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped 
among the lions wild: 

The leap was quick, return was quick, 
he has regained his place, 

Then threw the glove,—but not with 
love,—right in the lady’s face. 

“By Heaven!” said Francis, “rightly 
done!” and he rose from where 
he sat; 

“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets 
love a task like that.” 

Leigh Hunt. 


| “Leave, ah! 
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see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems, 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Jesus, Lover of My Soul 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly!” 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh!” 
Carelessly a little child, 
In the sunshine, at her play, 
Lisping sang and sweetly smiled, 
On a joyous April day. 
Sang with laughter, light and droll— 
Sang with mirth in _ blue eye: 
“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly! ks 


“Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide; 

Oh, receive my soul at last!” 
Sang a maiden with a face 

Free from look of earthly care, 
With a form of faultless grace, 

With a wreath of golden hair. 
Sang with heart by grief untried— 

Sang with no regretful past: 
“Safe into the haven guide; 

Oh, receive my soul at last!” 


“Other refuge have I none— 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee, 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone—- 
Still support and comfort me!” 
Sang a mother while she bowed 
O’er her baby as it lay 
Wrapped within its snowy shroud 
On a dreary autumn day,— 
Sang of hopes forever flown, 
Sang of eyes that could not see: 
leave me not alone— 
Still support and comfort me!” 











“All my trust on Thee is stayed— 

All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing!” 
Faint and weary in the race, | 

In death’s winter-evening gray, | 
With a sweet, angelic face, 

Dreamed a woman. Far away, 
As the feeble twilight fled, 

Angels seemed with her to sing: 
“Cover my defenseless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing!” 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom “Ay, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh!” 
Ah! how soon our hopes decay— 
We must suffer and endure; 
Strive and struggle as we may, 
Life is short and death is sure. 





We may hear the anthem roll 
Through the starry realms on high: 
“Jesus lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly!” 
Eugene J. Hall. 


The Rationalistic Chicken 


Most strange! 

Most queer—although most excellent 
a change! 

Shades of the prison-house, ye disap- 


Fwd 
My fettered thoughts have won a wider 
range, 
And, like my legs, are free; 
No longer huddled up so pitiably; 
Free now to pry and probe, and peer 
and peer, 
And make these mysteries out. 
Shall a free-thinking chicken live in 
doubt? 
For now in doubt undoubtedly I am; 
This problem’s very heavy on my 


mind; 
And I’m not one to either shirk or 


sham 
I ae be blinded and I won’t be 
blind! 
Now, let me see: 
First, I would know how did I get in 
thére? 
Then, where was I of yore? 
Besides, why didn’t I get out before? 
Dear me! 
Here are three puzzles (out of plenty 
more), 
Enough to give me pip upon the brain! 
But let me think again! 
How do I know I ever was inside? 
Now I reflect, it is, I do maintain, 
Less than my reason, and beneath my 


pride, 
To think that I could dwell 
| In such a paltry, miserable cell 
As that old shell. 
Of course I couldn’t! How could I 


have lain— 
| Body and beak and feathers, legs and 
wings, 
And my deep heart’s sublime imagin- 
ings— 
In there? 


I meet the notion with profound dis- 


ain; 
It’s quite incredible; since I declare 
(And teed a chicken that you can’t de- 
ceiv 
What I can’t understand I won’t be- 
lieve! 


Where did I come from, then? 
where indeed? 


Ah, 











“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


Books One 


and Two 


j iierw remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 


the above title has opened the 


way for a second similar volume. 


Many poems which readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 
of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 


tains more than 200 poems. 
in standard cloth covers. 


Book Two 


Like Book One, it may be had for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 






























EUGENE FIELD 


This is a riddle monstrous hard io 
read. 
I have it! Why, of course, 
All things are moulded by some plastic 
force 
Out of some atoms somewhere up in 
space, 
Fortuitously concurrent anyhow. 
There now! 
—_ > plain as is the beak upon my 
ace 
What’s that I hear? 
My Saag cackling at me—just her 


So Rs LO and ignorant, I say, 
So far behind the wisdom of the day. 


What’s old I can’t revere. 
Hark at her. “You're a silly chick, my 
dear, 
That’s quite as plain, alack! 
As ae the piece of shell upon your 
ack 
How Sects! Upon my back, indeed! 
I don’t believe it’s there; 
For I can’t see it; and I do declare, 
For all her fond deceivin’, 
What I can’t see, I never will believe 
in! 


The Burial of Sir John Moore 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral 
note, 
As his corse to the rampart we 
hurried; 
Not ? soldier discharged his farewell 
shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we 
buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty 
ight, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound 


him; : ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his 


rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few oo short were the prayers we 
sai 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face 
of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the mor- 
row. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow 
ed, , 
And smoothed down his lonely pil- 


low, 
That the foe and the stranger would 
tread o’er his head; 
And we far away on ’the billow! 
Lightly they'll tatk of the spirit 
that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him 
sleep on 
— grave where a Briton has laid 
im 


But half of our heavy task was done, 

When vo clock tolled the hour for 
retirin 

And _ ~~ the distant and random 


That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and 


gory, . 

We carved not a line, and we raised 

not a stone, ; 

But we left him alone with his glory! 
Charles Wolfe. 
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$QO 3 ROUND 
e TRIP: 
[SummerFare] CHICAGO fo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


**America’s 
Coolest Summer City” 


Where Summer comes 
early and stays late 


Average Summer Temperature—58° 


Round trip including Pacific Coast Tour 
from Canada to Mexico, only $108.30 


5,000 
Magnificent Miles 
Your choice of six gateways into and leaving Cali- 
fornia, with free stopover privileges at Denver, 
Salt Lake City (Tabernacle), Reno, Lake Tahoe, 
Feather River Canyon, Zion National Park, Grand 
Canyon, Apache Trail(Painted Desert and Roose- 
velt Dam), El Paso (Gateway to Old Mexico), New 
Orleans, and by northern route at Yellowstone 
(Wyoming), Glacier and Rainier National Parks, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma (Wash.), Portland, 
Columbia River Highway and Crater Lake (Ore.) 


CALIFORNIA 

Costing no more than an ordinary vaca- 
tion—except for the bare cost of travel 
at low summer rates—your California 
Summer Vacation will be a revelation 
in new enjoyments, education and re- 
creations. First, San Francisco, America’s 
coolest summer city; the Pacific Ocean; 
Chinatown; quaint foreign restaurants; 
many fine hotels with reasonable rates; 
20 golf courses [two municipal]; Mission 
Dolores; smart shops; dozens of day trips 
by land and water, and direct steamer 
service to Hawaii and the Orient. Then 
California’s four famous national parks: 
Yosemite (open all year), Lassen, Sequoia 
and General Grant; 150 miles of Giant 
Redwood Highway; the Mission Trail of 
the Padresto Los Angeles and San Diego, 
magnificent ocean beaches, the historic 
Monterey Peninsula and 17-Mile Drive; 
Carmel Mission; Geysers; petrified for- 
est; Russian River summerland; 40,000 
miles of improved highway; thousands 
of delightful resorts and camps,—every- 
where the California spirit of play and 
everywhere new interests! The trip of a 
lifetime—remembered a lifetime! 


Write today for 
“California Wonder Tours.” 


This booklet of golden vacation tours tells how to get 
the most and see the most for your travel money. It is 
an accurate guide to California's most alluring wonders. 
Each of these wonder-trips is within a day of San 
Francisco, your headquarters and logical starting point. 
Send coupon now to 


Headquarters, San Francisco 


Please send me the booklet 
“California Wonder Tours” 














Promoting the Love of Good 
Reading 


(Continued from page 82) 


mendous interest among the pupils. 
Never before had these book folk 
seemed so much like real persons as 
when the young readers impersonated 
them, wore their clothes, and memor- 
ized their famous speeches, 

Another achievement directed by the 
eighth-grade teacher was the staging 
of two short morality plays. The 
eighth-grade pupils prepared for the 
performance by a month’s study of 
the Passion Play of Oberammergau, 
aided by pictures of actual scenes 
from the play. The class also learned 
all that they could about the history 
of the medieval morality play and read 
parts of Everyman in class. Then 
they rehearsed two modern morality 
plays, Little Pilgrim’s Progress and 
The House of the Heart, and, using a 
hayrack for a stage, presented the 
plays in true medieval style on the 
school grounds. 

Everyone in the class had some part 
in the performance. Those who could 
not act helped in the staging. One 
boy served as stage manager and re- 
cited the prologue and the epilogue. 
Several boys, appropriately dressed, 
dragged the hayrack into the school 
yard at the beginning of the perform- 
ance, in imitation of the old English 
apprentices. Many of the actors made 
their own costumes, all working, of 
course, directly under the teacher’s 
eye. Two performances were given 
with great success, the first for the 
school only, the second for parents 
and patrons. 

Amateur dramatics forms a regular 
feature of the class work. The sev- 
enth and eighth grades annually dram- 
atize Dickens’ A Christmas Carol for 
classroom use, and stage The Merchant 
of Venice and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, the latter outdoors in a wood- 
ed section of the school grounds. The 
pupils themselves assign the parts, 
acting as a jury before whom the 
would-be actors “try out’ for the 
various roles. This democratic method 
of selection spurs on every stage 
aspirant to do his best. 

Posters are another device used by 
the literature teachers to keep the 
zeal of their classes up to concert 
pitch. The poster exhibition was a 
valuable and popular feature of the 
“book week’ celebration several years 
ago. The pupils designed their own 
posters, many of them showing genu- 
ine artistic taste in symbolizing the 
joys of the library. Some of the 
young artists took a slogan or inscrip- 
tion to illustrate, such as, “More books 
in the home” and “Buried treasures 
of the public library,” with excellent 
results. 

Amid all these varied activities, 
most of which are carried on during 
school hours, the teachers naturally 
watch for practical results; and their 
efforts do not go unrewarded. No set 
number of books is prescribed for a 
pupil to read, although two books a 
month is considered a fair minimum. 
The pupil himself sets the limit on the 
number that he shall read. In the 
seventh and eighth grades the number 
read during the school year by the in- 
dividual pupil ranges from twenty to 
sixty. In the sixth grade the figure 
sometimes rises as high as seventy, 
though the average number of books 
per pupil is estimated as somewhere 
in the neighborhood of forty. 

If a child finds a certain book hard 
to understand, it is his privilege to 
abandon it and choose another. Very 
few, however, give up a book that they 
have once started to read. Beyond 
submitting a generous list of books 
from which the pupils make their 
choice, the teachers do not attempt 
to grade the reading. They: believe 
that in view of the marked inequali- 
ties 6f preparation among young read- 
ers of the same age, the best criterion 
for judging the value of a book is its 
power to interest the child who reads 


it. 
The hardest problem that the teach- 
ers have to attack is how to catch the 


(Continued on page 92) 
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ADVENTURE LAND ON THE GREAT NORTHERN 





NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15th to September 15th 
bo will enjoy living at least a little while 


this summer amid the unspoiled million 
acres of Glacier National Park. Its glisten- 
ing summits, its sparkling mile-high lakes, its 
great stands of first-growth fir and pine, its 
flashing waterfalls, its tremendous vistas, at 
once possess you with their spell. 


You do what you please when you please— 
fish, hike, ride horseback, climb; tour in 
motor coaches and motor launches ; or just 
loaf luxuriously. You ride practically into 
the Park in the comfortable luxury of the 
de luxe New Oriental Limited or other fine 
Great Northern trains. The Great Northern’s 
roadbed, running across the Continental Di- 
vide through low-altitude Marias Pass, forms 
the 60-mile southern boundary of Glacier 
National Park. 


Plan your trip now. Mail the coupon. Bur- 
lington Escorted Tours include Glacier Na- 
tional Park; or you can take one of the Great 
A Dependable Northern’s own fixed cost tours of one to 
Railway seven days or longer. Inquire now. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


De Luxe Train—No Extra Fare 


*‘See America 





PEST stent RR por 


N. L—3 








{1 A.J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 4 
- Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this point of a...............- ; 
gy day stay in the Park for a party GPa cas cew I am particularly interested in 4 
I 0) General Tour of Park 0 Burlington Escorted Tour I 
I a 
i Name | 
I Addr ! 

* J 
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Four joyous, 
fragrant pepper- 
mint shock-ab- 
sorbers in each 
wax-wrapped 
handy packet. 


Your mouth is all 
set for it. Your appe- 
tite and digestion 
need it. 


Your teeth, tongue, 
throat and taster will 
welcome it. 

Don’t wait. 

Look for it on the 
dealer’s counter and 
get this new pack- 
age of joy. 


WRIGLEYS 


PA. 


PEPPERMINT 
CHEWING 
ae 
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The Threefold Challenge to 


Education 
(Continued from page 30) 


Along with development of intellect- 
ual power in the individual and the 
quickening of the desire of the people 
as a whole to know the _ truth, there 
must be constantly developed a cour- 
age in facing fact and a determination 
to solve problems on the basis of fact 
and principle rather than upon other 
considerations. Evidence of the need 
of such an attitude may be drawn 
from the political experience of our 


years if one reviews any important is- 
sue which has come before the elect- 
orate for settlement. It is at once as- 
tonishing and disheartening to note 
the extent to which the American peo- 
ple have sought to solve their political 
problems otherwise than through an 
application of the scientific method. 
We call upon emotion, prejudice, tradi- 
tion, class and sectional interest to se- 
cure strength for almost all proposals 
that come before us through political 
channels. It has come to be not fact 
and principle so much as force of 
propaganda and bloc-power that de- 
termine the issue. It is not to be sup- 
posed that questions of government are 
any less susceptible of wise settlement 
on the basis of fact than are questions 
that arise in other fields of human 
activity. The American people, though 
recognizing the principle of democracy, 
are still far from being willing or pre- 
pared to have that principle operate 
through a science of government. 

While the case in the political field 
is an extreme one, it serves to illus- 
trate the universal need that the peo- 
ple shall be prepared to face facts as 
they are and be ready to test a newly 
discovered principle with as much 
hospitality as a _ traditional one. 
Surely, among an educated people, 
hospitality to prejudice and to selfish 
interest should be small indeed. 

It is not encugh, then, that education 
should concern itself with the conser- 
vation of knowledge and the discovery 
of new truth. It must have an equal 
interest in the application of knowl- 
edge. The old adage that knowledge 
is power is incomplete. Knowledge 
becomes power when it is applied. 
Happily, within the past decade, there 
has been rapidly increasing recogni- 
tion of the necessity for constant ap- 
plication of knowledge. 

Arithmetic, once taught as a form of 
mental gymnastics with infrequent ap- 
plications of the principles studied, 
has become relatively a live and inter- 
esting topic because of the effort to 
apply it to practical problems. When 
physiology and hygiene were first in- 
troduced into the schools, they dealt 
with anatomy. The subjects bore lit- 
tle practical relationship to the ways 
in which human life could be protected 
and prolonged. A revolution of educa- 
tional outlook and method has brought 
these subjects into close and helpful 
relationship to the daily living of chil- 
dren. These are two examples only 
of innumerable changes that have 
made the schools more effective be- 
cause of the increase in opportunities 
to apply knowledge. The same prin- 
ciple must be extended. Every prob- 
lem of human life, however difficult it 
appears, must be regarded as a prob- 
lem that can ultimately be solved. 

The problems of life constantly in- 
crease in number and grow mere diffi- 
cult because of their complexity. 
Every advance of science and every 
invention bringing its blessings bears 
likewise its disadvantages. The prob- 
lem of the so-called sensational press 
grows out of the possibility of bringing 
in detail into any community the news 
of the world. It is possible for one to 





select out of the happenings of each 
day those things that will hinder or to 
select those things that will help. 
Many prefer the immediate sensation 
of the hour and buy those papers that 
present it in most minute detail. The 
moving picture film creates the possi- 
bility of enlarging enormously the ho- 
rizons of life. Imagination given free 
play can, through the mechanical in- 
vention of the moving picture, conjure 
for our benefit or for our harm the 
most difficult, unusual, and impossible 
situations. The force of suggestion is 
most vigorous in this modern device. 


| Th i k ible both joy- 
nation and of our states in recent | a tao mates posse bath enjoy 


ment and growth or it may be used 
merely to satisfy an ephemeral desire 
for diversion of any sort. The auto- 
mobile, annihilating space and time, 
has brought many blessings but it has 
complicated and increased economic 
and social problems. Upon the extent 
to which we are schooled to make right 
use of material things depends the 
measure of our gain or loss by means 
of them. 

The right adjustment of the indivi- 
dual to the environment in which he 
lives is certainly a major purpose of 
education. Adjustment means happi- 
ness and efficiency both to the individ- 
ual and to the group. That home 
whose members are most nicely ad- 
justed to its requirements, that home 
where there is a recognition of mutual 
right and mutual responsibility and a 
determination on the part of each in- 
dividual to find and fill his place, is 
certain to be a home where happiness 
will reign. That industry, all of whose 
partners, employers and _ employees, 
find themselves in nice adjustment to 
the work, plans, and ideals of the in- 
dustry, is not only one in which it is 
pleasant to work but one that will 
show the most satisfactory return of 
service and profit. That community 
where citizenship has found its place 
of greatest possibility of service, that 
community where there is a keen sense 
of responsibility on the part of the 
citizens each to play to the full his 
own part, is a community where one 
would choose to live because progress 
through concord and _ cooperation 
would be assured. 

The problem of adjustment in- 
creases in exact proportion to the com- 
plexity of the organization to which 
adjustment must be made. That be- 
ing true, there is presented to the 
youth of this generation the most seri- 
ous problem of adjustment that any 
youth have ever known. Life—politi- 
cal, industrial, and economic—is more 
complicated than it has ever been. 
It seems to become more complicated 
every day. The eighteen-year-old boy 
or girl entering upon the activities of 
life now has an infinitely harder task 
than was faced by his ancestor in a 
more primitive social order. Looking 
into any department of life, one may 
make a test of this statement. In po- 
litical life, increasing complications of 
the machinery of government and the 
increase in the kinds of problems pre- 
sented to the electorate impose upon 
the young citizen obligations much 
greater than his father faced at his 
years. Likewise in industrial life, 
thousands of boys between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one are to-day 
most seriously perplexed because they 
cannot determine what occupation they 
are best fitted for or, determining that, 
cannot find the best way to make a 
start in the chosen occupation. 

In social life as well as in these other 
matters, the conventions and guides 
that governed in a simpler times no 
longer operate with the same force. 
Many writers and speakers are criti- 
cal of modern youth. But there is no 
justice in criticism that grades all 
young people to-day as inferior to 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Add wings 
to your feet 


How fine it is to step lightly along 
Life’s pathway on feet that are 
alive and free. What a joy to walk 
when your shoes let you swing along 
with a graceful, natural rhythm that 
sends circulation singing. And what 
a satisfaction to finish the day with 
energy to spare. 

There are shoes that will take the 
shackles off your feet and help you 
to step along happily; light-weight, 
flexible shoes that are comfortably 
shaped and pleasing in style. 

They are trade-marked Cantilever 
Shoes and are made with careful con- 
sideration for the natural shape and 
functions of your feet. 

Slip your feet into a pair of Canti- 
levers. How smoothly and gracefully 
these shoes fit. That is because they 
are modeled after the normal foot. 
The toes are trimly rounded, the heels 
and arches fit with an accurate snug- 
ness that is rare in shoes. You will 
certainly enjoy the comfort of Canti- 
lever flexible arch support. 

Walk in Cantilevers. The shoe 
harmonizes with the foot. Muscles 
are building up new  springiness 
through exercise. You are stepping 
away from foot troubles, and like 
thousands of other women, you will 
know the joy of real foot comfort. 

Cantilever Shoes for men and wo- 
men are sold from coast to coast and 
are within shopping distance of prac- 
tically all the readers of this maga- 
zine. Cantilevers are made also in 
schoolgirl models. In many cities 
you will find a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
listed in the regular or 
classified section of the 
*phone book. The Can- 
tilever Corporation, 427 
Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be glad to advise you 
where you can most 
conveniently buy Can- 
tilever Shoes. 


















antilever 


Shoe 


Supports the arch, with flexibili. . 
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7 
A 28 
day tour 
of Europe 


for §259 


al] expenses 





Just one of the tours 
described in this book 





“All Expense Tours of Europe” 
(Tourist III Cabin) is the title of a little 
book recently prepared by the United 
States Lines. It containsinteresting and 
carefully worked out itineraries and 
detailed expense estimates, invaluable 
to teachers. 


“Tourist III Cabin to Europe”’ is 
the title of another little book that 
shows how delightful this type of eco- 
nomical travel can be when you go by 
a States Lines ships—your own 
ships. . 


Plan your vacation NOW. Write tor 
both these books. They will be sent 
you free on request to the Tourist De- 
partment, 45 Broadway, New York City. 


Fount ll Cabin 


EUROPE 


STUDENTS 





Operating:—The LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT HARDING, 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AMERICA and 
REPUBLIC to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Southampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
Agents in all principal cities. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Rittersweet 


If You Can’t Go Over or Under, 
Go Round 


A baby mole got to feeling big, 
And wanted to show how he could dig; 
- plowed along in the soft, warm 
irt 
Till he hit something hard, and it 
surely hurt! 
A dozen stars flew out of his snout; 
He sat on his haunches, began to pout; 
Then rammed the thing again with his 
head— 
His grandpap picked him up half 
dead. 
“Young man,” he said, “though your 
pate is bone, 
You can’t butt your way through solid 
stone. 
This bit of advice is good, I’ve found: 
If you can’t go over or under, go 
round.” 


A traveler came to a stream one day, 
And because it presumed to cross his 


way, 
And wouldn’t turn round to suit his 
whim 
And change its course to go with him, 
His anger rose far more than it 
should, 
And he vowed he’d cross right where 
he stood. 
A man said there was a bridge below, 
But not a step would he budge or go. 
The current was swift and the bank 
was steep, 
But he jumped right in with a violent 


eap. 

A fisherman dragged him out half- 
drowned: 

“When you can’t go over or under, go 
round.” 


If you come to a place that you can’t 
get through, 

Or over or under, the thing to do 

Is to find a way round the impassable 
wall, 

Not say you'll go YOUR way or not 
at all. 

You can always get to the place you’re 


going, 

If you'll set your sails as the wind is 
blowing. 

If the mountains are high, go round 
the valley; 

If the streets are blocked, go up some 
alley; 

If the parlor-car’s filled, don’t scorn 
a freight; 

If the front door’s closed, go in the 
side gate. 

To reach your goal this advice is 
sound: 

If you can’t go over or under, go 
round 

Joseph Morris. 


The Secret of a Happy Day 


The secret of one day that is really 
happy will serve for all days, because 
it will go below the incidents or 
chances of time and draw upon per- 
manent and fundamental laws of con- 
duct and character. The secret is com- 
plex like the rainbow, and I will name 
but one strand of the twisted light. 
I take it that in a happy day—and all 
life should be of one piece—there must 
be such a proportion between labor 
and rest or pleasure as shall leave a 
balance in favor of labor, so that one 
may have a permanent sense of 
achievement, without which there can 
be no solid sense of happiness, because 
it justifies human life. So deeply does 
it enter into life as the one thing to 
be gained, that failure is misery, that 
winning is happiness and the heart 
sings. But achievement is hard to 
win; hence we should so order life 
that the balance between success and 
failure—the doing and the not doing 
—shall be such that there shall re- 
main a clear sense of achievement, 


“Something attempted, something done, 
Hath earned a night’s repose”; 


for it is when the day is over and the 
solemn night passes judgment that we 
discover if it has been happy. 

—Rev. T. T. Munger. 
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No ‘off-color’ teeth 
—no toneless gums 


when that dingy film is removed 


Accept this remarkable dental test. You’ ll gain 
the dazzling white teeth and coral-like gums 
that make smiles @ftractive and inviting. 


ODERN dental science has made 
: important, recent discoveries in 
lightening cloudy teeth. 

In a few days you can work great 
changes in the color of your teeth; can 
give them dazzling whiteness, and your 
gums the healthy coral tint you envy. 

If you seek new beauty and new 
charm, test this new way. Do as mil- 
lions are doing on dental advice. Mul- 
tiply the value of your smile. Mail the 
coupon. A 10-day test will be sent you. 

Beneath the film are 
gleaming, glorious teeth 
Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film, a viscous coat that 
covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth 
—and your gums. You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations and 
gives your teeth that cloudy, “off-color” 
look. 

Germs by the millions breed in it 
and lay your teeth open to decay. And 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and gum disorders. ; 


Tooth troubles and gum ; 
WA the worst 
enemy to teeth, 









Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 4. 


.. FRE 


for 10-Day Tube to 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
{ Dept. 2949 
i Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


Name 


Address 


troubles largely traced to 


that film. 


Old-time methods fail in successfully 
combating it. That's why, regardless of 
the care you take now, your ieeth remain 
unattractive. 


now are 


New methods remove it. 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their action 
is to curdle the film and remove it, then 
to firm the gums. 


Ordinary methods fail in these results. 
Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 


What you see when that film is re- 
moved—the whiteness of your teeth— 
will amaze you. You are simply hid- 
ing the natural beauty of your teeth. 


* * * 


A few day’s use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
ten-day tube will be sent you free. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
indorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





Mail 
this 


1104 S, Wabash Ave, 








Only one tube to a family. 1934 














SWEDEN 


Welcomes You 


A land of living history, 
where you will walk in the 
haunts of the Vikings, 
amongst castles, town walls, 
and forts of ancient days. 
Ruins, runestones — and 
quaint old weapons, armor, 
vestments and art treasures 
lovingly preserved and 
cherished. 


In some parts of the country 
the peasants wear the color- 
ful provincial costumes as in 
centuries past. Everywhere 
are reminders of the brave 
days of old—and always ina 
superb scenic setting, for all 
Sweden is an unending pano- 
rama of natural beauty. 


Combine education with 
pleasure and plan a visit to 
Sweden, the land of sunlit 
nights, this summer, includ- 
ing beautiful Norway in your 
tour. Sweden is but eight 
days from New York, direct 
by the Swedish American 
Line or via the continent. 
Secure booklet “Trips in 
Sweden” from any travel 
bureau or address 





SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 





Gardening for School Children 


(Continued from page 36) 


before preparing the seed bed, the 
teacher might bring a crooked beet or 
carrot or one twisted or one-sided and 
show it to the children. Ask how it 
happened to become crippled, and tell 
of the little — growing against a 
stick, lump of clay, or stone, and hav- 
ing to turn aside, becoming ill-shaped. 
The children may be made to feel sorry 
for the deformed vegetable and take 
more care in making their gardens just 
what they should be. 


PLANTING THE GARDEN 


Now that the ground is ready, let- 
tuce, radishes, onion sets, and peas, if 
desired, may be put in. What you 
plant depends upon the size of your 
garden and upon which vegetables the 
family likes. 

Usually it is better to plant north 
and south, as the plants get more sun 
in this position, not being shaded so 
much by one another. 

Measure one foot from the corner of 
your bed along the boundary line and 
there drive a stake. Attach your 
string and stretch to a point on the op- 
posite side of the bed one foot from 
the nearest corner. Drive in your last 
stake, pull the string tight and tie. 
Under the string, or close to it, make a 
tiny shallow ditch with either your 
finger, the hoe handle, or a corner of 
the hoe. In this sprinkle thinly the 
little lettuce seeds. 

A general rule for covering seeds is 
to cover with fine, soft earth four times 
as deep as the size of the seed. Lettuce 
requires only a thin, soft covering of 
earth. This should be pressed or firmed 
down with the hand or a board so as to 
bring the moisture in the soil in close 
contact with the seeds, thus making 
them swell and sprout. 

The next row, if you desire more 
than one row of lettuce, will need to be 
but a foot from the one already plant- 
ed. Measure at each end from the stake, 
holding the planting line, and, having 
marked the place, take out the stakes 
and drive in as before. 

When sufficient lettuce has been 
planted, the stakes may be placed at 
the same distance for radishes or onion 
sets. The trenches for radish seeds 
should be deeper than those for the let- 
tuce and care should be taken to plant 
the seeds one at a time about an inch 
apart, else they must be thinned when 
they come up. This is a tedious task, 
but if it is neglected the roots will grow 
slowly, only the strongest seeds amount- 
ing to anything, and many seeds will 
be wasted. 

Use stake and string in planting 
everything and be ve careful in 
measuring, for little plants have a 
way of telling just what the planter 
does. If the rows of seeds are slanting 
or crooked, or if the seeds are planted 
too thickly or carelessly dropped in the 
path, the plants tell the tale. 

The trench for the onion sets should 
be about an inch deep and they should 
be placed an inch apart, with the 
sprouts upright. The sets must be 
carefully covered and the earth well 
firmed about them to prevent washing 
out in case of hard rain. 

If peas are desired, the smooth ones 
should be the first planted. The trench 
may be from four to six inches deep 
and may be six or eight inches wide, 
and the peas laid in alternate rows 
from one to two inches apart. They 
may be planted in single rows, eighteen 
inches apart. The wide rows should be 
from eighteen inches to two feet apart. 
Stakes should be put at each end of 
the rows and strings attached, so that 
the little vines may have something to 
cling to,—unless they are dwarf. 

The end of every row of anything 
planted in the garden should be marked 
with a little stick, or in some other 
manner. 


GENERAL HINTs ABOUT GARDENING 


After the first planting is done, it is 
well to write about it in the note- 
book. Each child may be asked to 
write what he pleases, or a more sys- 
tematic method may be employed, ev- 
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Indian-detour 


new rail xd motor way 
tana (ali fornia Fea Hervey 


Three days personally-conducted motor tour 
through a region rich in history and mystery — 
the Enchanted Empire. Only $45 extra with 
everything provided—meals, lodging and motor 
transportation. 

Westbound passengers leave trains at Las 
Vegas, New Mex., and join them again at Albu- 
querque, New Mex., three days later. Eastbound 
is just the reverse. 

This unusual tour comprises visits to old 
Santa Fe, also the inhabited Indian Pueblos of 
Tesuque, Santa Clara, San Juan, Santo Domingo 
and other places in the Upper Rio Grande Val- 
ley, as well as the huge ruin of Puye a cliff pueblo 
twenty centuries old. 

There will be optional side trips and “land cruises” in 
charge of oaaey trained couriers for those who wish 
to extend their travels off-the-beaten-path. 

This service will begin May 15, 1926. 











Mr. W. J. Black, Pasa. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
No. 1112-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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mail this 
coupon 


this summer and would be glad to 


4 





Am planning a trip to 
receive detailed information about the Indian-detour. There will be. 


| 
| 





in party. 





Name. 








Address 
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‘Four years 


ago--- 


I little dreamed ---” 


writes a former assistant professor in an 
eastern college. Like many others she 
little dreamed she could do anything but 
teach. But now she says... 


“It seems to me that BOOKHOUSE 
representatives are educators in the real 
sense. They bring a ‘thing of beauty’ 
which is a ‘joy forever’ to the child, en- 
riching his mind and laying the founda- 
tion for a beautiful appreciation of art 
and literature... Financially, My BOOK- 
HOUSE offers limitless opportunities. 
The really great reward, however, is the 
thorough satisfaction one has in knowing 
that one is helping to develop future lead- 
ers of our country.” 

There is no more interesting, more satisfying, 
more profitable occupation to teachers who have 
a great love for children, for literature, and for 
all that is good and beautiful, than carrying the 


message of My BOOKHOUSE. It isn’t just sell- 
ing books, it is selling an idea. Scores of teachers 
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have found it a wonderful, broadening, cultural 
experience, It lifts you from the routine of lesson 
repetition to the stimulation of intellectual con- 
tact with adults. It makes you master of your 
time. It provides opportunity to travel while 
your income continues. 


As for income—let another tell what she has 
done. “I know I've earned three times the salary 
of a teacher, and fully as much as most men; I 
support two children, now university students— 
all with BOOKHOUSE money! So you see there 
is real cause for celebrating my fifth anniversary 
with My BOOKHOUSE by suggesting to any 
who are thinking of doing something worth while 
not to lose even a minute’s time in getting into 
the work.” ' 


Free Booklet 
“What Can a Woman Do?” 


Are you without an assignment? Or are you 
thinking of ‘‘trying something else” at the end 
of this school year? If so, write for this booklet, 
a collection of letters from women who once won- 
dered as you are now wondering. Then decide 
for yourself whether you should apply for a place 
in this rapidly growing organization. 


The BOOK HOusE for CHILDREN 


360-K North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


MyBCOKHOUSE 


The child who reads 











— 


is the child who leads” 






















“It is we that give dignity to professions, 
and not professions which give dignity to 
us. I came into the work after having been 
dean of women in a teachers’ college for 
four years — and not because I had been 
an unsuccessful one either. I do not feel— 
that my dignity has suffered by my change 
of occupation. I have found the same at- 
mosphere of refinement in the BOOK 
HOUSE offices that I have found in my 
own university. I meet charming and in- 
teresting people in my new work and I find 
them gracious and courteous.” —G. B.T. 


“I wonder if you know how I love My 
BOOKHOUSE, the firm for whom I work, 
and how proud I am to be part of The 
BOOK HOUSE forCHILDREN. Itsurely 
is a privilege to work with people whose 
idea is one of doing good. Itis four years 
since I took my first order—four years of 
complete harmony. If I tried I couldn't 
find a fault.”—S. P. E. 

_— 
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The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360K North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Please send me the free booklet,‘‘What 
Can a Woman Do?” 


My Name... 
Full Address 
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Let Us Help You 
PLA: 


\ 


a Wonder ul 


ACATI 









' Jranr planning now for the 
most wonderful vacation of 
yourlife. You can have your choice 
of sky-blue lakes, primeval wood- 
lands, fine hotels—or a forest cot- 
tage. You can visit California, 
Colorado, the great National Parks 
with their geysers, glaciers, water- 
falls, mountains and canyons. 
in one wonderful vacation! Let us 
send you our Free Folders describ- 
ing low rate Circle Tours to the 
West and Northwest—also the 
glorious Minnesota Lakes. Mail the 
coupon now for the real answer to 
your Vacation problem. 


CLIP AND MAIL——((qii\gag 
“ — Ghe CHICAGO 2 


VACATION BUREAU 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Please send me your Free Folders describing 
special vacation tours. 





























Scotland first! 


THE ROMANCE and beauty of Scotland 
belong to the Anglo-Saxon family—as 
much to England as to Scotland, and 
as much to America as to either, 

Much of the best sceneryin Great 
Britain is found along the two London 
Midland and Scottish Railway routes 
to Scotland, Travellers may journey 
north by one route and return by the 
other, 

In the heart of Scotland stands Glen- 
eagles Hotel a palace worthy of 
Scotland and Scotland's guests, 


LMS 


Iustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
LMS Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or from any office of Thos. Cook & Som 
































Distinctive Sight Seeing 


MOTOR TOURS 

BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
ior mailed 2% for each city. Address. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 






















YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
TEACHERS - 1926 - STUDENTS 


Small Parties. Lowest Rates. Select Service. 
Vacation Tours,$325 and up. Independent Travel. 
STRATFORD TOURS 452 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ery child writing. Variety at the top of 
a notebook page and under it the vari- 
ety of seeds he has planted; as, “Black- 
seeded Simpson lettuce,” “Yellow-globe 
Danver onion sets.” Continue the names 
of the varieties as the seeds are planted. 

As soon as harvested, after each va- 
riety write good, excellent, poor, or 
whatever the eating justifies. Next 
year seeds of poor or fair vegetables 
will not be ordered. 

Another page in the notebook may be 
used for dates; as, “April 2, planted 
lettuce, onion sets, and radishes.” Con- 
tinue the list, and when harvesting 
write the date; as, ‘““May 15, pulled my 
first radishes.” 

In this way, the child learns when he 
may expect results. He may also ob- 
serve that weather modifies results. 
When the weather is bright and warm, 
the radishes will be ready sooner and 
will be more brittle. For best results 
there must be frequent cultivation of 
the garden. 

The oftener the child is led to ob- 
serve the effects of weather, care, etc., 
the more interested he becomes in na- 
ture and in his garden; and if each 
day he can write some little thing in 
his notebook, without its being a task, 
the more self-satisfying and practical 
will the work become. 

One cannot advise as to the proper 
date for planting any particular thing, 
because of differences in climate, but 
the lettuce, onions, smooth peas, and 
radishes will not entirely fail with 
many changes in weather. However, 
before planting beets, carrots, and the 
many vegetables which may follow, it 
is wise to consult with the best gar- 
dener in your locality. 

In every community there is someone 
noted for raising the earliest, best gar- 
den truck in the neighborhood. Make 
his acquaintance. He may not be scien- 
tifically educated; he may not speak 
English fluently; and he may be old 
and stooped. He may believe in the 
effects of the moon upon vegetation, 
which you do not, but he will have a 
message for you that general reading 
will not give, because he has studied 
plants and has had experience with 
soil in your vicinity, and with local 
conditions affecting crops. He will be 
proud to tell you all he knows. Watch 
and question him as he works. 

With something akin to reverence he 
prepares the soil; with joyful expect- 
ancy he plants the seeds and watches 
and helps Nature until his faith is re- 
warded. Having decided what you 
wish in your garden, plant those par- 
ticular things when this neighborhood 
teacher plants his, having first read 
carefully the directions on your pack- 
ages of seeds. 

In the garden making and cultivating 
there are few kindergarten and first 
primary pupils who do not need more 
or less individual instruction, who must 
be carefully shown, one at a time, how 
to do the work. However, with older 
pupils who have had more experience, 
the teacher may gather a group about 
her, showing one less experienced than 
the rest, having him actually do his 
own work before the pupils so that 
everyone may see how it is done. Then 
the group is dispersed, each to his own 
plot, to follow what has been observed. 
The teacher watches, questions, and 
aids where necessary, until all beds 
are finished. 

If any pupil desires to set tomatoes, 
cabbages, peppers, or eggplants, space 
must be reserved for these and also for 
planting corn, beans, cucumbers, or 
other vegetables desired, but which 
frost says must not be put in yet. 

An old rule for planting corn is, 
“Plant corn when oak leaves are as 
large as rabbits’ ears.” 

In kindergarten or first primary, 
children had better not attempt plant- 
ing more than lettuce, onion sets, rad- 
ishes, and possibly some common flow- 
ers. Before school closes for the sum- 
mer vacation, they may bring bread 
and butter sandwiches and have a veg- 
etable picnic some day. They may also 
take something they have raised home 
to the family. This is a good time to 
teach children how to harvest vege- 
tables, pulling only those fit to eat. If 
vegetables are to be carried home, 
wash them carefully and keep the tops 












A few of the pupils in Miss Pelkonen’s class at Boot 
Lake School, Eagle River, Wisconsin. The Oral Hy- 
giene lesson is one of the bright spots of the day for them. 


“The Children 
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A Clean Tooth Never 





have been asking 
for another chart” 


writes Miss L. Esther Pelkonen, of 
Eagle River, Wisconsin. So we're 


sending her one. Have you written 


for yours? Use the coupon! 


HESE children had a lot of 

fun last year playing the 
“gold star game.” This year, 
when school opened again, they 
came to their teacher, Miss L. 
Esther Pelkonen, of Boot Lake 
School, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 
“Can’t we have another gold star 
chart?” they asked. 

By no means did Miss Pelkonen 
object. For last year the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Gold Star Chart had made 
Oral Hygiene easy for her to teach. 
Besides, it did much toward get- 
ting the children to brush their 
teeth regularly. So she sent for 
another chart. And now her class 
is continuing the “gold star game” 
—each pupil receiving a gold star 
each day he brushes his teeth. 

“T am certain,” writes Miss 
Pelkonen, “that many teachers 






will find your offer a great aid in 
health habits, the same as I did.” 
The offer to which she refers is 
just this: Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below and we will send youa 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Gold Star Chart, 
together with gold stars, free of 
charge. 


Be sure your pupils are brush- 
ing their teeth correctly with the 
correct brush. There is but one 
correct way to brush—upward 
and downward with the grain of 
the teeth. And there is but one 
scientifically correct tooth brush. 
Itis the Pro-phy-lac-tic. It comes 
in three sizes: the Adult; the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, for those who 
prefer a small-sized brush; and 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 


Ai the left are pictured the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult; the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, for 
those who prefer a small- 
sized brush; and the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby. 





aaa 





- 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. | 
Florence, Mass., Dept. 63 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together 
with gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush 
their teeth mcre frequently. ; 





Send for this freo 
chart. Actual size, 31 
in. by 21 in. Sign 
and mail the coupon. 
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Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


Ateacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


ue 
YES 























“Own a Corona” 


[t has the standard keyboard, wide 
carriage, 12 yard two color ribbon, 
and more big-machine features than 
any other portable typewriter. 

Every teacher needs a Corona. Get 


yours now! You can buy on easy 


payments, k for Corona in your 
phone book or write 

Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
107 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 
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SEXUAL KNOWLED 


, $20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hail, M. D., Pk. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
very young woman should knew 
What every young husbadd and 
$1 .00 Every young wife should kaow 
What every parent should know 
+ Table & dations on request 


olan 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg, Philadelphia 





POSTPAID 























nice. Often some thrifty child sells a 
few bunches of vegetables at the gro- 
cery and starts a bank account. 

After these early vegetables are 
pulled and disposed of, the land, if a 
school garden, is given to older pupils 
on which they may transplant toma- 
toes, cabbages, etc., or plant corn or 
beans for a later crop. If the child has 
had a home garden, some member of 
the household will be glad to use the 
released plot. 

These younger children will not have 
notebooks, but many conversations as- 
sociated with actual doing will leave in 
memory’s book indelible processes in 
gardening, which incidentally will be 
orally reviewed in the schoolroom. 

When planting beans it is well to 
mix in each hill two tablespoons of 
wood ashes. Stir thoroughly with the 
earth, then put the beans in, eyes 
down, and they will come up sooner. 
The ashes act as a food for the plants. 

Every plant requires ten kinds of 
food in order to live. Scientists have 
proved this. Fortunately, all of these 
foods are found in ordinary garden soil 
and in barnyard manure, which is the 
best all-round food you can give to 
plants. But some plants do better if 
extra potash or nitrate of some sort is 
added. 

Plants of which stems and leaves are 
used for food, as lettuce, endive, celery, 
cabbage, etc., grow more rapidly if a 
teaspoonful of nitrate of soda is sprin- 
kled around each plant after it begins 
to grow. Be careful not to touch the 
stem or leaves, as the nitrate may burn 
them, especially if — are wet. 

Beans should never be hoed or even 
picked when moist with dew, as it gives 
them “rust” or anthracnose, 

It is desirable to grow flowers as 
well as vegetables, always for the joy 
they give and often for the money ob- 
caleek from their sale. Many a school 
gardener sells from five to twenty or 
more dollars’ worth in a season. They 
sell on the market, or regular home cus- 
tomers ony 3 be secured to whom a bou- 
quet may be delivered every Saturday. 

Flowers may be planted as a border 
around the vegetable bed, or in rows 
across the front and back, shorter ones 
in front, taller at the back, or whole 
beds of flowers may be planted if there 
is space. Space, soil, and experience 
should govern the kind of flowers plant- 
ed. Marigolds, pinks, and zinnias are 
easily grown. California poppies thrive 
even in poor, sandy soil. Pansies re- 
quire rich, light soil, partly shaded, 

Asters should have light, well- 
drained soil and are hard to grow un- 
less conditions are satisfactory. In 
transplanting them, it is well to mix 
dry, crushed tobacco refuse or tobacco 
dust in the earth, since lately the 
young plants are apt to be infested 
with root aphids. Spraying with nico- 


tine mixed with soap suds is also neces- | 


sary for the foliage. 


In planting cucumbers, it is wise to. 


use tobacco in the same way as it is 
used for asters. It is also well to plant 
a few radish seeds with each eight or 
ten cucumber seeds to a hill. Later the 
radishes may be thinned, if not already 
eaten by bugs, until only the three 
strongest plants are left. The radishes 
make good pasture for aphids and may 
finally be pulled up and burned, and 
the cucumbers sprayed as one would 
spray any plant afflicted with aphids. 

As soon as cucumbers come up, dust 
them with one part of calcium arsenate 
to fifteen parts of gypsum, being care- 
ful that some of this mixture goes into 
the cracks in the ground, especially 
around the stems of the leaves. This 
will kill the worms hatching from eggs 
laid by the striped and spotted beetles. 
A dust bag may be made from a piece 
of cheesecloth, or a two-quart tin can 
may be utilized. Perforate the bottom 
of the can by driving a tenpenny nail 
through it many times. If the cheese- 
cloth sack is used, it should be placed in 
a labeled covered box between spray- 
ings. Either sack or can should be kept 
well out of the reach of small children. 

A frame six or eight inches high and 
from one to two feet square, the top 
covered with cheesecloth, will serve to 
protect the young plants, but it must 
be removed when the first blossoms ap- 
pear to allow fertilization by insects. 
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big combination \ 
Summer Tour 









Three Vacations— 
One Low Round Trip Fare 


The Rock Island takes you up—up—up—a 
mile high—to Colorado Springs or Denver. 
Still higher—another mile—great peaks in 
battle array—crowned by perennial snows— 
scoured by eon-old glaciers—gashed by can- 
yons seemingly bottomless — tremendous, 
awe-inspiring, superb—that’s Colorado. 
To the North—where Nature 
blows hot and cold eternally— 
Earth’s greatest show—with 
menagerie combined—con- 
tinued white crested peaks—hot 
geysers—vari-colored springs— 
sparkling cascades—that’s Yel- 
lowstone. 
And beyond the Sierra range— 
blue waters—great white beaches 
—fertile farms below sea level~ 
giant vegetation—missions— 
landmarks of romance and pio- 
neer history~that’s California, 
In all Americano triplikethis. 
Before concluding that you 
“can’t aflord” so comprehensive 
a vacation, it will pay you to get 
the facts, 
Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all 
THIS principal cities at your Service 








Rock 


Island 
The ColoradoWay 








L. M. Allen, Vice President, Rock Island Lines, 
Room 727A La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Send without cost your publication on [1] Colorado [[] Yellowstone Park [(] California 


(please check book or books desited) and let me have full particulars regarding the cost of 
a trip that will include all three regions. 
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NARD Irip 
to Europe 
is now within the reach of all / 


Put your vacation money into a European trip this year! 
Cunard, through inauguration of the new Tourist 
Third Cabin, has made this easy for you. 

There is nothing like a sea voyage for real rest, recrea- 
tion and invigorating change; in addition you will visit 
the places you have often read about, see with your own 
eyes the historic spots of the Old World and gain the 
broad knowledge that comes only to those who nave 


traveled. MAY 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


~just before and after the rush of the season- 
an ideal time for just such a trip/ 



















Make your decision now 


_ TRAVEL COMFORTABLY 
“CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170 up 
Sailings May 1£ to September 252 


The accommodations consist of specially reserved, comfortable, 
roomy, well-ventilated Third Cabin staterooms for 2 or 3 per- 
sons; many baths; spacious dining halls —an abundance of ex- 
cellent food, splendid table service; well-stocked libraries ; 
comfortable lounges for the quiet hours and plenty of deck space 
for more strenuous recreation in the open air. 


Large Series of Attractive Tours 
of varying durations and rates 







pays for a short tour of Great 

$3 5 35° Britain, Ireland and parts of 
the Continent. Wide choice of 
Itineraries. 


pays all transportation and hotel 

$298°° charges on a trip of about thirty 
days, including Paris, Brussels 
and London. 








NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


to Plymouth, Cherbourg and London 
Transatlantic Round Trip Fare — $290 up 


A new Cunard Transatlantic Service, with regular 








sailings every other week till the first of May and Travel by the 
every Saturday thereafter, by fast fleet of modern. —_cunarp HIGHWAY 
oil-burning Cunarders. The maximum of comfort It Costs No More 






in accommodations, equipment and service. 
Full information gladly furnished upon request 
CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
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Promoting the Love of Good 
Reading 


(Continued from page 85) 


attention of the backward child and 
literally train him to love good books. 
At Elm Place School they have a way 
of putting the so-called hopeless pu- 
pil, who has never read anything, in 
with a group of children intensely in- 
terested in: reading a certain book, 
particularly if one member of the 
group is a friend of his. Almost in- 
variably he is fired by the enthusiasm 
of the group, just from hearing them 
discuss the book, and soon finds him- 
self reading it with as much eagerness 
as his mates. Having mastered one 
book, he easily yields to the fascina- 
tions of others. 

On one occasion, a certain new arri- 
val in the seventh grade insisted that 
if he had to read any books that year, 
he should certainly “flunk.”’” He was 
assigned to a group of young enthusi- 
asts, heard them talk about the book 
that they were reading, and soon 
caught the book fever. As a result, 
he read seven books, chiefly biography 
and adventure, during his first month 
in school. Another “hopeless” pupil, 
of a plodding temperament, read only 
two books in one semester, yet he 
read them so thoroughly that he got 
as much out of them as another child 
would get out of half a dozen. More 
common is the case of a sixth-grade 
boy, who loudly proclaimed his dis- 
like of reading and had never volun- 
tarily read a book; yet he, too, fell 
victim to the spell of the group dis- 
cussions and read forty-three books 
during the school year. 

Although Superintendent Smith and 
his teachers do not place much em- 
phasis on competition for high marks, 
they have a system of literature 
credits whereby a pupil may roughly 
estimate the quantity and quality of 
his work. At the opening of the 
school year, each child’s name is en- 
tered on a file card, and below it he 
himself records the title of every book 
he reads during the year, together 
with the date of its completion. The 
file cards are kept in a box on the 
teacher’s desk. Each book is worth 
a definite number of credits, ranging 
from one to five, as every child in the 
class knows. The pupils themselves, 
after conferring with their teachers, 
adopted this standard in recognition 
of the literary superiority of certain 
books. Thus do the Elm Place teach- 
ers utilize the much-abused marking 
system to train the critical tastes of 
their young charges. 

The pupils’ tastes are further trained 
by allowing the children to help se- 
lect new books. Each grade by popu- 
lar vote chooses a committee of its 
members to accompany the teacher on 
her trip to the great bookstores of 
Chicago, where she selects new books 
for the year’s reading and adds to the 
number of old books. Usually the 
brightest children are chosen for these 
committees, but every one in the class 
has a chance to make known his wants, 
and all take a lively interest in the 
purchases made by the teacher and 
committee. This interest is further 
strengthened by permitting the grades 
to share the responsibility of raising 
money for books. While the board 
of education furnishes the greater 
part of the library fund, the school 
supplements it with a fund of its own, 
amassed from the proceeds of school 
entertainments, candy sales, and mov- 
ing picture shows given in the school 
auditorium. These entertainments 
are liberally patronized by all the 
grades and by the parents. 


Education, in its widest sense, com- 
prehends all the influences which oper- 
ate on the human being, stimulating 
his faculties to action, forming his 
habits, moulding his character, and 
making him what he is.—Joseph Payne. 


Let us beware of losing our enthus- 
jiasm. Let us ever glory in something, 
and strive to attain our admiration 
for all that would ennoble, and our in- 
terest in all that would enrich and 
beautify our life—Phillips Brooks. 
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QUICK RESULTS 
lo Medicine 


gust 1.00 brings you complete outfit. 
poor ical with the ‘kind doctors have 

ught from us for years and used 
Syccessfully in treating ailments listed. 
Vi ouet Bays: scientifi and pelnlessty 
remove cause of pain and sickness, 
give quick relief, permanent results. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL 


at your home 

Send for outfit. Treat yourself and fam- 
fly. See how with Violet Rays you can 
conquer pain, disease, nervous troubles 


Neuritis 
Paralysis 


r 
Nervousness 
Skin Diseases 


In vigor, health. vatfit 
saves doctor bills, delays, medicines— hoor 
Thousands in use, Colds 
for E Book onstipatiom 
lains Violet Ray Sprains 





Asthma 
how ey work and heal, what doctors Deafness 





and pl ‘olks accomplish with them Eczema 
—shows ch CS an e 3 Eye Diseases 
ing where pains start and how to banish ‘ailing Hair 
them. Send for FREE cop: Goltre 
Co: , 211 S. PeoriaSt.,C {Insomnia 
For special free advice, 
e your ailment ‘Gesell Es CE 


Pememen Mall Coupon—Send No Moneysuusuauuay 
VI-REX COMPAN 


ANY 
= 211 S. Peoria St., Dept. 233, Chicago 
mu Please send me without cost or obligation your free book describ- 
H ing your VI-REX Violet Ray outfits and details of your $1.00 otier. 


Name. 
| Address 








City. State. 
dAilment — 

















Every teacher 
needs a smock 
for classroom wear 


Guidance and example is part of a teacher’s life. 
This smock is the neatest and trimmest cos- 
tume ever designed and gives its wearer added 
charm. Made of fast color, linen finish cotton. 
Colors, light blue, dark blue, rose; green, helio, 
light tan, leather brown, orange and white. 
If your dealer does not carry the “Man O’ 
War” brand send us $1.95 with your size, 
and we will send your Smock prepaid 
at once, 


’ BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy. 
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a You've hea 
~ r neighbor praise the 
; old Zeliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million people read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for 4 tri- 
fle, The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal a 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading~ the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks 
or $1for full year (52issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. ©. 












COCCCEOOOCE EEO OCOOE DO 
a Pearl Direct from the Oyster 
Beds to You <7 

ame ease inpeld farsone Fesel Cat; ($6 OO 


pearls of surpassing loveliness, 
supreme beauty and everlastin: 





rue pearl lustre. One of 

abe. and selected ity (for setting in pin oF 
ring) we will send you i you remit $5 00 a 
P. 6. Order. Worth many times the Bric > 
U. 8. Genuineness and reg. mail seek 


a . Ref., Yokohoma ° 
FRTEND ted Pitakl CO.1, Kobe, Jo020. 
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“CUhat Delicious 
Chocolate 
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pe eS 
Cin Old fashioned =, 


| Chocolate | 
orac/Neww- fashioned, 
Yenenation, ' 


| BAKER’S | 
| Chocolate | 


PREMIUM No. 1 


4 Is most satisfactory for 
} cooking and drinking; the 
7» first choice of good 
~~ housekeepers and 
Ny a.c, cooks. 


£ 
\ WalterBaker &Co.Ltd. § 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Monrrear, CANADA 
Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free 
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Spencer Adjustable 
}—= Shades. 





















































| [-pato Dec.12,1922 





Give perfect control of light and ventila- 
tion because instantly adjustable from 
both top and bottom to shade any part of 
window desired, Positive locking device 
locks shade in all positions. Made from 
| best quality fabric in TAN color only. 
We also manufacture common window 
shades from cambric cloth ‘which can be 
| furnished in various colors. 
For information and prices, write 


J.C. Spencer Shade Co., Spiceland, Indiana. 
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OWN a Typewrit 
Big Typewriter Bargain! _.ame 
Own your own Underwood iiq@umael 
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Emma H. Willard 


(Continued from page 49) 


they came to school to learn and not 
to run to the windows, the young 
school mistress had no further trou- 
ble. In fact, she did so well in her 
three years of teaching, with some 
studying between terms, that three 
different towns tried to get her to 
take charge of their schools. Emma 
first chose Westfield, Massachusetts, 
but later left it for Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. 

To a girl from the quiet farming 
town of Berlin, Middlebury, with its 
college and other’ entertainments, 
seemed a very learned as well as a 
lively place. How she managed to 
crowd so many occupations into her 
days, it is difficult to understand. She 
tells in her journal that she taught all 
day, kept up her studies in history, 
wrote a little poetry, painted a little, 
attended evening parties, and listened 
to four sermons every Sunday. 

At twenty-two years of age Emma 
Hart was married to Dr. John Willard, 
a well-to-do and influential physician. 
Like her own mother, she managed 
her house well. She found time for 
study also. She dipped into her hus- 
band’s medical books and read the 
texts that her nephew was using in his 
college course. It pleased her to dis- 
cover that she could understand geom- 
etry as well as he. 

It was then that she began to real- 
ize how much was done to educate 
boys and how little was done for girls. 
Most of the girls of that time had to 
be content with what teaching the 
district school could give them. If 
their fathers were rich, they might be 
“finished” at a fashionable boarding 
school, calling themselves educated 
when they could repeat a few French 
phrases, paint flowers, and sing and 
play a little. That it was unfair to 
treat girls in this way, Emma Willard 
dared to say at a time when there 
were few to agree with her. Girls, 
she felt sure, were quite capable of 
taking up serious studies. 

To give girls their rights became 
her chief thought. Other intelligent 
women devoted themselves to this 
cause a little later,—among them, 
Mary Lyon, Caroline Beecher, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, and Susan B. 
Anthony—but girls of to-day who 
have a wide range of choice among 
schools and colleges, owe a good share 
of thanks to Emma Willard for her 
pioneer work in education for women. 
Sooner than she expected, she had 
an opportunity to carry out her ideas 
about what and how girls should be 
taught. When Dr. Willard lost his 
property, his young wife proposed 
opening a boarding school. It was a 
great success in every way. Always 





Domestic Science Aids 






















These Bulletins 
Free 


For Easier ‘Teaching 







They are authentic—pre- 
pared by experts—so you may 
rely on them. 

We are growers of citrus 
fruits and are interested in 
having you know more about 
their values as food. 

We are willing to send the 
whole series of bulletins free 
just to tell you a little about 
the uses of these products. So 
we both gain by this offer. 

Take advantage of it, you'll 
be glad you did. 

We'll send also our free 
booklet, ‘Feeding the Child 
for Health,” if you request it 


If you are a teacher of do- 
mestic science you can have 
this service free. 








It consists of a series of ten 
bulletins designed to make 
class-room teaching easier. 









We send one bulletin every 
thirty days for ten months, 
and each is a lesson in itself. 


The bulletins deal with 
food values, and balanced 
diets, and each offers from 
ten to twenty recipes to try. 














222,442 copies are already 
in use by 6,000 teachers, home 








capable and energetic, Emma Willard d r cal 
ongell ag aren — into books _ te ee ae a social on coupon below. See our spe- 
be able to teach her pupils more, an workers who find them ver iz =e 

did not neglect her household affairs. helpful y oe vl cOO—8 Handy 
Now Mrs. Willard could practice what elprul. ecipe Card File at cost price. 








she had preached about studies for 
girls. She introduced her pupils to 
philosophy and other subjects that 
were being taught at the college. She 
invited the college professors to come 
in and listen to her examinations. 
They accepted the invitation, and had 
to acknowledge that her girls were do- 
ing as well as their boys. 

A few years later Mrs. Willard of- 
fered what she called “A Plan for Im- 
proving Female Education” to the 
Governor of New York State. She 
finally got some help for a school for 
girls which she opened at Waterford, 
New York. In 1823 she removed her 
school to Troy, New York. It was 
called Troy Female Seminary, and 
afterwards the Emma Willard School. 
This was fourteen years before Mary 
Lyon founded Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, later to become Mount 
Holyoke College. 

The fame of the school grew rapid- 
ly. A red letter day in its history 
was the visit of Lafayette on his trip 
to America in 1824. The girls in 
white muslin dresses, with blue sashes 
and gay badges, marched before him 
carrying banners, singing songs, and 
strewing flowers. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oranges Sunkist Lemons 











California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 808-E, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Note this Offer Too— 
Handy Recipe File 


One of the handiest recipe card files ever 
seen. Neat oak box. 23 index cards. 24 
cards with wide variety of orange and lemon 
recipes (dishes illustrated in colors), 100 
blank cards for your own recipes. Would 
cost $1.25 in any retail store. 





Please send me the following materials indi- 
cated by check marks below: 






C] FREE, Series of Domestic Science Bulletins. 


O FREE. Booklet, ‘Feeding the Child for 
Health.” 







oO Recipe Files, complete with cards (see 
(How Many) prices at lejt) 
0 Sunkist Recipe Card Sets, 10c. 

(How Many Sets) 





Special to You 

55c each, including cards, 
if order is for 12 or more. 
i] If less than 12 are ordered, 
H =675c¢ each. Colored recipe 
cards only (24 in pack- 
age), 10c per pack- 
age. 

Send remittance 
with order, You'll 
never be without 
one if you use it 
for a week. 
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NaME or Scuvo. 





Scuoor ApprEss......... a lerasatiueeine , 
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(Continued on page 103) 












; ‘Alaska 


Through sheltered Scenic Seas 


? 


See the Flower-decked Fords and Glittering 
Glaciers of this land‘of Charm’ and Mystéry 


2 aes DED by all the charm and mystery 
and scenic glory of a fabled land, Alaska calls 
the people toher enchanted shores to sojourn awhile 
in the atmosphere of romance. Here mountains 
tower, glaciers glisten, flowers bloom—and the 


Offices: Northern Lights make wonder pictures in the sky. Offi ces: 
And in the going, too, there is much to delight 
333 wane St. the eye. Throughout the entire route, you are 518 pomeery yo ‘South 
Seitiete surrounded by scenic magnificence. Palatial shany Chats 
11 So. Diviston St. Canadian National steamers take you in comfort 606 Fifth Avenue 
Choate from Vancouver up the North Pacific Coast. Sail- _ Philadelphia 
108 W. Adams St. ing through sheltered scenic Seas, the route is = *77iklin Trust Bida. 
sikaiiaaas flanked by mountains rising sheer from the shore. Pittsburgh _ 
496 Traction Bldg. A majestic coastline all the way—with its climax 606 Park Bldg. 
Cleveland of rugged beauty as you approach Skagway. And _ Portland, Me. 
948 Union Trust Blda. even this climax is in turn excelled in beauty as wid 4 ~ ‘ei 
Detroit you delve deeper into Alaska’s golden hinterland. 128 Third St. 
1269 Griswold St. Wonder succeeds wonder, as your tour reveals St. Louis 
re ,Duluth , the primitive life of Indian villages, the glorious 57 Merch. Laclede Bldg. 
400 W. Supertor St. vistas of mountain and glacier, and the interest- 83 pode st 
Pg co ing blend of the picturesque and the modern in Sen Francisco 
Big. cities that recall the days of the gold rush. A land 689 Market St. 
bee Retites that rewards every hour with some new thrill of sit aeney 7 


607 So. Grand Are. mystic beauty. A land of unparalleled fascina- 
tion—and the cruise that takes you there is in itself 
well worth the moderate cost of going. $90. covers 
fare, meals and berth from Vancouver to Skagway 
and return—all outside rooms, 






CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


For any information concerning Alaska, send this cou- Al ; 
RAILWAYS 


pon to our nearest office or call for the booklets listed. 


Please send me the booklets checked: 
(J Tourist Map of Canada O Booklet on Alaska 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 


. CThe Largest Railway System in America 








N.1&P. 
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A Study of Holland 


(Continued from page 38) 


On “tap, tap, tap,” the children sto 
_ give three short taps with the left 
oot. 


“THE WINDMILLS” 


The children stand with their backs 
to each other and wave their arms like 
a windmill, as they sing. 

This is not a comprehensive outline, 
but it may suggest possibilities for the 
study of the subject. 


The Challenge to Education Be S lender 


(Continued from page 86) 
those of an ee ee. epee eer No effort is required 
poses are as good, their ideals as high, , : 
as those of the youth of any preceding Pe hs psec aha © 4 et. P le 
generation. The fact is, the problem Look about you. Note how slender- 
of the modern boy and girl is the seri-| j,.¢<¢ reigns today. Excess fat is not 
ous problem of adjustment—of finding | one-tenth as common as it was. Mil- 
how to apply knowledge to specific, in-! jing of people have learned how to fight 
dividual needs, Education, therefore,| that blight to beauty and to health. 
must not hold in light esteem the scien-| “Some still rely on abnormal exercise 
tific method. ‘ ‘ and diet. But more and more employ 

There is no other way in which} the easy, pleasant, scentific way—Mar- 
progress can be assured than that of] inola Prescription Tablets. 
depending upon proven experience,| — Marmola has been used for 18 years. 
continually tested by those principles| Users have told others the results, until 
and truths which, from day to day,| people last year used over a million 
study discloses. Human progress will Ete. That is the great reason why 
be hastened to just the degree that} <jenderness so prevails. 
mankind recognizes the value of knowl- Let us tell you how and why Marmola 
edge, the need of getting more knowl-| brings its amazing results. We reveal 
edge, and the constant need of the wise) eyery secret now. Learn what it has 
application of it. done, what it is doing, in’ fairness to 
yourself, 
Safe Behavior on Highways | sy Mama Prcsctintion Taher this 


coupon for our latest book, a 25-ct. sample 

















(Continued from page 40) free and our guarantee. Clip it now. 
Lesson X The Pleasant Way to Reduce 
sas : Mail for 
The writing of the Highway Creed 
may take the form of a language les- MARMOLA eed 
son. The children give sentences, se- DETROIT, MICH. Free 
lecting the ones they think best, and 5 
the teacher unites them on the black- 283 
board. 
HIGHWAY CREED 
I believe that the United States is 














the best place in which to live. I be- 
lieve that the highways of the United 
States are improving each year. As 
the highways grow, more will be done 
to “tip 9 accidents. I believe that the 
girls and boys of the United States can 
help prevent accidents by obeying the 
laws of the highway, and by telling 
—— about them. I believe in this 
creed. 





Award Pins 


Tian SPELLING, ATTENDANCE, 

Pore beroRTMENT, 
PUNCTUALITY, SCHOLARSHIP 

Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 


30c each with plain catch. 40c each with safety catch. 
In lots of 12 or more: 25¢ each with plain catch, 35¢ 
each with safety catch. 


Class, Club and Fraternity Pins, Medals and Charms. 
Write for Catalogue. 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
707 Capitol Bldg., 159 No. State St., | Chicago, Ill. 











SAFETY PATROL 


This is composed of the older pupils. 
The members of these patrols consti- 
tute themselves guardians of the small- 
er children when in the streets. 





















Twenty Five Calling Cards 
Free of Cost 
With Every Order for Individual Stationery. 


200 Sheets-- 100 Envelopes $1:2° 


A High Grade white bond paper size In ordering, be sure and write or print 
6x7 inches with envelopes to match, your name and address very plainly. 
printed in dark blue ink, A_ real Enclose with $1.00 ($1.10 west of Den- 
smooth writing surface. The stationery ver and outside of the U. S.) and your 
of a thousand uses, inexpensive but Stationery will be forwarded immedi- 
indispensable. ately, postage prepaid. 


THE OSBORNE PRESS, 


Division of The Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, New York 











HOOT MON! Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 


















Raise funds for your School, Christian . 
Endeavor, Sunday School’ or other Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk W.1.-7, Jersey City, N. J. 
Care Sorat Seng delicious Scot” | Send «sss++ packages of Scotmints (express 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). 
Licorice. Sell for 5e. Everybody has pos ee bait 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. | °**** Peppermint ss. Yeast sees Licorice 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED wees Wintergreen ....Clove — ....Cinnamon 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in BERGA S55 sp paannsos bad dpopeeen hen asennbabeeee 
any quantities and any assortment of ol 
flavors. TEIN a ony Lau sbonnsachakeayaeninsapsadgurniseenk 
Kor For For . State. ceceeveses 
320 Pkgs. 600 Pkgs. 1000 Phgs. | Wlbvrsees++-s000-seererne eres State 
Selle Fer - = $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 Behoalecercccecsccecscccccvcvccvcsvvccssceccecs 
Costs You 7 9.00 13.50 26,00 , 
= ea Church cece cccccccecceceeseeneeneeeeeeeneneeeee 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 PastOressseceeeceeee seer SOCHLY+ seeeereeevees 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.I.-7, Jersey City, N. J. En ee Ty 























FREE Gown Making Lessons 


Why pay $75.00 for a $20.00 Gown, when in 
10 weeks’ spare time work, at ee own home, 
you can learn to design and make it yourself? 


Gown Designers Get 
$45 to $100 a Week 


Over 21,000 women, including many teach- 
ers, have taken this fascinating work. 7 





They now have three times as many / 
original gowns as they had before, 7% UPON 
: 7? FRANKLIN 
The latest froek Mail Coupon 7 INSTITUTE 
trom Paria, tn vel; Immediately +” Dept. N602 
and spangled lace 7 . ys ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
in the V. Free sample instruc- .§* push to me at once, 


calete tale tions and full infor- £° FREE sample instructions 
You can save $33.45 ti ill b t 7 as checked. 
$33 mation wl esent » an : 
[-] Gown Designing—Making 


You Can at once. 7 Ge 
Make It For ‘ a (-0 Millinery 
$11.50 
Ble fale "és Act a a iO ae is ee crsci vent : 


indings «+++: __.30 4 
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Cereal 


Lessons 
from 


EVERY teacher of 
cookery wants to. 
give her pupils stand- 
ards for judging the 


products used in the 
kitchen. 


Absolute cleanli- 
ness, sunlight and 
proper ventilation in 
the factory build- 
ings and unexcelled 
quality in the food 
materials combine 
to give Kellogeg’s the 


highest standard of 
excellence. 


Let us send you 
outlines explaining 
the manufacture of 
Kellogg’s cereals. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Kellogg’s Pep 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 
Kellogg’s Oat Products 
Kellogg’s Krumbles 


NI-3 
l KELLOGG COMPANY 


Home Economics Department | 

| Battle Creek, Michigan | 
Please send me outlines of manu- | 

| facture of Kellogg’s Cereals. | 





| Name 





| Address 


Se mn 


These Kellogg cereals—Corn 
Flakes, Krumbles, Pep, Oat Prod- 
ucts and ALL-BRAN—are famous 
for their flavor. The Kellogg 
“kitchens” prepare breakfast for 











over a million families daily. 





A Primary Project—Rugs for 
a Doli House 
(Continued from page 53) 


If the rugs are made for special 
doll houses be sure to select colors 
that will harmonize with the walls and 
other furnishings of the room. 

Bring in pictures of Indians weav- 
ing or of their woven work. You may 
be able to find pictures to show how 
they use a heddle to keep the warp 
threads parallel. 

The fringe on Rugs 2 and 3 was 
made by wrapping the thread around 
a heavy pasteboard, which was a little 
deeper than the completed fringe. 
The threads were cut along one edge 
of the card. Two or three strands 
taken together were pulled through 
the end of the rug with a buttonhook 
or a crochet hook. Figure VII, A and 
B, shows how the knot was made. The 
thread ends were trimmed even when 
all the fringe was tied. 


The Rose-breasted and Black- 
headed Grosbeaks 


(Continued from page 54) 


black wings are broad and long, with 
wide bands of white, and its long, 
black tail is nearly even. Its eyes are 
brown. The head, cheeks, and part of 
the throat are black, the upper parts 
are brownish-black, and the lower 
parts, brownish-orange. There is i 
collar of dull orange on the hind neck 
and a streak of orange over each 
eye. The female is much less beauti- 
ful. Her upper parts are wood-brown, 
and her head is darker, with three 
longitudinal bands of brownish-white. 
A band of reddish white decorates the 
hind neck, and the feathers of the back 
are edged with white. There is no 
white on the tail. The young differ 
from the adults as the young of the 
rose-breast differ from their parents. 

Not all of the black-headed gros- 
beaks migrate, and many do not ven- 
ture south of the breeding range in 
winter. They are common in wood- 
lands from the Plains to the Pacific, 
breeding throughout their United 
States range to the southern portion 
of the Mexicen Plateau. 

The song of .he black-headed gros- 
beak may be recognized at once by its 
resemblance to that of the rose- 
breasted grosbeak. The male _ pours 
forth its tender melody from tall pines 
and oaks, and even while hunting the 
lowly potato beetle. Its song is 
heard at dawn, throughout the day, 
and in the evening. It is untiring, 
loud, varied, high, and melodious, 
leaving a sadness on the ear like the 
song of the nightingale. A writer has 
said that its notes may be suggested 
thus: tait, weet, teet, weowit, teet 
weowit, teet weowit, tee weowit, verr, 
sometimes ending in weet, weet, weet. 

The male is a good parent, helping 
with the incubation and assisting in 
the feeding of the nestlings. The pair 
raise two, and sometimes three, broods 
in a season. 

Economically, the black-headed gros- 
beak is as important as the rose- 
breasted grosbeak. It constantly 
fights insect pests, and should be re- 
garded as a friend. It is a foe to the 
scale insect, which makes up one- 
fourth of its food; besides, it destroys 
the black olive scale, the frosted scale, 
the apricot scale, and eats canker 
worms and codling moths. While it is 
destructive to early fruit trees and 
to green peas and beans, too much 
weight ought not to be given to this 
habit in our estimation of him, con- 
sidering the service he renders us. 


Questions to Answer 

Where may we look for the rose-breast- 
ed grosbeaks? 

Describe their appearance. 

Tell where the black-headed grosbeaks 
are found in the summer time. 

Compare the black-headed grosbeaks 
with the rose-breasted as to size, ap- 
pearance, and habits. 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Clean Hands Campaign 

that works wonders in all 

grades from Kindergarten 
to High School 


Distribute these Free Wash-up 
Charts among your pupils 


—and watch results 


Fit out the coupon below and 
mail it to us. We will send you 
FREE enough Lifebuoy Wash-up 
Charts for each one of your pupils. 
Also full directions for conducting 
the Clean Hands Health Campaign 
that has already proved a tre- 
mendous success in over 51,000 


schools. 


Keeping clean becomes a game 
among your pupils. That’s the rea- 


More than 51,000 schools— 


more than 2,000,000 


pupils 


have used the Wash-up Chart 


son for the success of the Wash- 
up Chart. You'll find that your 
youngsters are genuinely eager to 
achieve a 100% record in clean 
hands, clean faces and daily baths. 
The rules are simple; the results 
are amazing. 

Lifebuoy is, of course, anxious 
to back up the efforts of educa- 
tors the country over in teaching 
children habits of personal clean- 
liness and health. Lifebuoy is, 
above all things, the Aeal/th soap. 
It stands, as everyone knows, for 
antiseptic cleanness— protection 
against the thousand and one dirt 
dangers to which all children are 
exposed. 

Send for the Charts now. Start 

the Clean Hands Health 
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WASH: UP. CHART [fx 


Campaign in your school 
at once. It’s the simplest 
method ever devised for 
teaching your pupils lasting 
habits of clean- 
nessand health 
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HEALTH SOAP 
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Special Opportunities to earn 
Handsome Summer Income 
HE S.L. Weedon Company offers to teachers, 

ei, mace feng ene: Sew 


in these excellent positions. Somewhere we are 


t the remaining opportunities. 


TEACHERS: 


opportunities in very agreeable and 


find the particular people that exactly 


$500.00 for aFew Weeks next Summer! 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusua! 
ability and utmost refinement, because the work calls for 


of person. Each one appointed will be an ex- 


clusive representative and will be given an exceptional 
proposition bound to produce a good income. 
summers some of our special representatives have averaged 


n past 


and many earned over $600.00. This is at the 


rate of $3000.00 a year or better for those who qualify 
for positions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


osen will receive every advantage; guaranteed 


income from the day they start to work, and railroad 


Ambition, plus the careful Weedon training 


and constant help, will start those accepted onan exception- 
al business career along school lines. Agreeable associates, 
of course, 


and of the highest type. 


You'll be Able to Travel! 


Fach of these positions carries with it an opportunity to 
travel. This feature although secondary, should carry 
weight when you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited 
from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible teachers. Upon receipt of your 
inquiry we will send you a ‘‘High Way to Success,” descriptive of the 
kind of work, the position, and the Company; and a personal letter, 
telling you whether or not youcan fit into one of these openings. Re- 
member, we have been in business over 20 years, and will 

accepted in positions that not only offer a chance to exchange a sum- 
mer of leisure for one of income and travel but which also may lead 


place those 


entconnection. Please state your age, education and quali- 


fications in reply. We suggest an immediate inquiry. Address Dept. 1-C. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


LID AVE. Dept. 1-C CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Pleasant 








“The girls with 
whom I worked 
could not have been 
any nicer had 
picked them with 
great care from 
among my list of 
acquaintances. 
there ever was a 
more congenial 
bunch, I have yet to 
see it, 
“Our friendships 
were strengthened 
into stronger ties of 
unity by reason o, 
the fact that we all 
like experiences 











in play as well as 
work, It always 
seems tome that one 
hes morefunifthere 
is a group of girls. 
And we surely had 
Sunl Lean certain- 
ly een? 
any girl, yo 
teachers who want 
to get away from 
the routine of school 
work, a delightful 
as well as profitable 
time with the Wee- 
on Company.” 
JESSIE B.WALLACE 






































Piease send liter: 





City 
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Earn $1000 or More 


During the Summer Vacation 


(Permanent employment if desired) 


Let us tell you about our famous line of 


Markable Washable School Maps 


If you are experienced in school work there is a place for you in the Cram organization. 


No Investment Required 
Let us tell you about the success of other teachers and how you can make 


More Money 


ature explaining your offer. 










THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, Dept. 32, 111 N. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


laminterestedin ( ) Vacation Employment, ( ) Permanent Employment. 
































Bylund Brothers Co., 


Make Money y::.School 


Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candy Bars 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND SAMPLES, 


WOOLWORTH BLDG., N. Y. CITY 
and 509 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Confectioners to Churches, 
Schools and Societies 















immediately ; 
and travel. 
over 32. 





Salary from start. 


Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a woman teacher who is available 
Work along line of education 
Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be 
No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


also one for Summer vacation. 














In Few Hours 


Without experience 





Dept. C-31, 





$18.08 in one afternoon with our beautiful dress 
goods, silks and wash fabrics. c 
We show you how to succeed. Write for samples 






Ile) 


E. Lube earned 


No capital needed. 





in our national organization of Specialists 
in Permanent Waving, Marcel Waving, 
Water Waving and Hair Cutting. 


OUTFIT GIVEN 


re arta yt 
profession: utfit. or fr ° 
BEAUTY ARTS 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-3, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Make Money at Home 
MAKES Women wanted everywhere to fill places 


No previous ex- 
perience needed. 


* 





sadly: ; let. o obligation, 
and complete selling instructions. sbi Dept. 28, 10 W. rd 
THE NATIONAL IMPORTING COMPANrk cy | Street, New York City. 





What kind of nest do both of these | 
birds build? 

What is the rose-breasted grosbeak’s 
favorite food? 

Describe the eggs of these two species 
of grosbeaks. 

Do you think that farmers should be- 
grudge these birds the small amount 
of fruits and vegetables that they 
eat? 

What do the black-headed grosbeaks 
eat? 

Name a habit of both of these gros- 
beaks that makes them pleasant 
neighbors for us. 


Use of Visual Materials in the 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 31) 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS AND METHODS 
OF PROCEDURE 


So much visual material is of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and has_ been 
produced for other than school pur- 
poses or by persons who are not edu- 
cational experts, that it is necessary 
to exercise care in selecting it. This 
is especially true of motion pictures. 
While it is not always possible to in- 
spect a film before ordering it, this 
should be done if one is near an ex- 
change where film’s can be viewed. 
Help in selecting slides can be obtained 
from catalogues such as have already 
been mentioned. 

The chief problem in using visual 
material of an informational charac- 
ter is that of fitting it into the scheme 
of instruction. he time when the 
material is used is so often dictated 
by outside considerations that it fur- 
nishes a disconnected and unrelated 
jumble of experiences. Careful plan- 
ning can be made to overcome this 
drawback to some extent. When the 
material is at hand in the school build- 
ing or in a city bureau, it can be or- 
dered more quickly and fitted to the 
program more readily than when it 
has to be obtained from a distance. 

It is always necessary to prepare 
carefully for the use of visual ma- 
terials. This applies to the prepara- 
tion of the teacher and of the pupils. 
The teacher should always go over 
films, slides, or stereographs before- 
hand in order to determine what 
things to call to the chiidren’s atten- 
tion. The children’s minds should be 
prepared by previous discussion so 
that they will know what to look for 
and will have questions to be answered. 
The presentation should then be 
followed by discussion in order to 
bring out and clinch the main points. 
Contrary to usual opinion, it is ad- 
vantageous to talk about a motion pic- 
ture while it is being shown, provided 
careful preparation has been made. 

The technical and _ mechanical 
problems involved in the selection and 
care of projection machines are too 
numerous to discuss here. These mat- 
ters so far as they pertain to motion 
pictures, together with the legal prob- 
lems of projection, are treated by 
Bollman in Part IV of Motion Pictures 
for Community Needs. 





A Successful Device 
By Esther Jensen 


After the pupils have studied the 
kinds of food and their values in the 
hygiene and domestic science lessons, 
ask them to make appropriate menus 
for the three daily meals, illustrating 
the table as it should appear and the 
foods placed upon it by means of col- 
ored pictures cut from magazines. 
The important point is to understand 
the need or necessity of having a 
variety of the different foods, in order 
to have a well-balanced meal. The 
correct position of the dishes upon the 
table should also be carefully studied. 


It has been discovered that owls 
have two pairs of eyelids. During 
the daytime one set is lowered over 
the eyes, but even with its vision thus 
obscured it can see farther than a hu- 
man being. This upsets the theory 
that the owl is blind in the daytime. 













Teachers—Men and Women 


GENTS 


New Credit Plan 
ake *50 to *90 a Week 
Without Investment 


Now you can havea wonderful business of 
your own capital—a business that will 
Pay you $2 to $5 an hour spare ag 4y? 74 
wee! ‘ou simply G 
introduce 





and more for your full time. 
orders for famous World’s 
and Silk 


tomake more money, all or spare time 
once for this new and Pome plete particulars, 
How tostart Free. Established 30 years. 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
1933 Lake Street 


éarn Mone 


AT HOME 





" 


| an small investment you 
can get complete outfit for 
high speed home knitting, 
with full instructions, and 


paces | emt | pees | eo | 
===" 


" 


contract to buy all standard 
socks you can knit for five 
years. Earn good pay for spare 
time work at home. Yarn re- 
placed free. Write for full 
particulars. Steber Machine 
Co. Utica, N.Y., Attention wsc 


Moury 
SSE 


W=n= 


" 
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The IDEAL PROFESSION for 
WOMEN of 18 to 50 

$50 to $100 a Week 

BID4D-O-+9-4249-+3-3-3-029 

Marcelling, Permanent Wav. 

z, Factal and Seaip 4 
ity ture. 

















you. starts 
Write quick for 


earning big 
profit with 
Authorized “Life of William Jennings Bryan” 
written by himself and his wife.. Big book, Low 
price, Work now during spare time and be better 
prepared for greater profit during vacation period. 
Write today for free outfit. If interested in other 
good books and Bibles ask for free catalog with 
agent’s terms of profit. 
WILMORE BOOK & BIBLE CO. 


Dept.M. 443 South Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, 
societies, etc. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


AGENTS—$11.80 Daily in Advance 


(send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery. 
47 styles, 35 colors, guaranteed seven months. New 
line now ready. Nocapital or experience uired. You 
simply take orders. Wedeliver and collect (or you can 
deliver, suit yourself) Credit given. PAY YOU DAILY. 
ae We furnish samples. Spare time 


will do. extile Co., Card 2813, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., make ¢ 
money, frasy. leagant work. Full gr spare Wie 
J stru: Ss furnished. 
au U! Tzce es, In: 1c Y GOODS COMPANY, 
TRENTON, WN. J. 





















HARLES DRY 
843 Fitzcharles Bidg., 


We Pay $50 A Week 


and expenses and give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poul- 
try andstock compounds. Imperial Co., D.3, Parsons, Kan. 


I PAY YOU $60 A WEEK 
Take orders every day for our famous shirts—lowest factory prices— 
biggest commissions—complete sample outfit absolutely FREE. 
Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. C-591, Cincinnati,O- 


Write Photoplays: *2°5°"" 


© paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; complet 
outline Free. Producers League, 445 St. Louis 
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What is 
Sauerkraut? 


HE teachers of the country, who 

have done such splendid work in 
recommending Sauerkraut to their 
charges as one of the most healthful 
and wholesome of foods, will be inter- 
ested in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward this wonderful product. 


The following definition and standard 
were adopted by the Joint Committee 
on Definitions and Standards com- 
posed of representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the National Kraut Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


“SAUERKRAUT is the clean, 
sound product, of characteristic 
acid flavor, obtained by the full 
fermentation, chiefly lacid, of 
—— prepared and shredded 
cabbage in the presence. of not 
less than two per cent (2%) nor 
more than three per cent (3%) 
of salt. 


“It contains, upon completion of 
the fermentation, not less than 
one and one-half per cent (1.5%) 
of acid, expressed as lactic acid. 
Sauerkraut which has been re- 
brined in the process of canning 
or repacking contains not less than 
one per cent (1%) of acid, ex- 
pressed as lactic acid.” 


And the teachers are assured that 
this definition and this standard will 
be strictly adhered to by the members 
of the National Kraut Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


SAUERKRAUT —cleanly prepared 
and fermented under properly con- 
trolled conditions—with the pre- 
scribed amount of healthful lactic 
acid—with its life-giving vitamines— 
with its bone-building salts and min- 
erals is helping build up the health of 
the Nation. And no food is more 
delicious and economical. 


Our Free Booklet “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food” quotes many authori- 
ties on the healthfulness of Sauer- 
kraut and gives 49 delicious recipes 
for serving. We will gladly send you 
as many as you can judiciously use. 
Fill out the coupon below. 


I Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 





ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
x Send For 
fay . 
EMBLEW This 
coop }9 Interesting 
KRAUT /ID 
Booklet— 
AY 






FREE 





NI-18 
| The National Kraut Packers’ panne. 














Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me _ postpaid............ copies of 

your free booklet, ‘‘Sauerkraut as a Health 

Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a | 

teacher in School. | 

District No. | 
Name | 
‘Address | 





City and State 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 
(Continued on page 42) 


“Three boys were at the fair to- 
gether. Two of the boys had only a 
nickel apiece to spend, while the third 
had a quarter. There were some at- 
tractive whistles for a quarter ; but 
the third boy said, ‘I think that’s too 
much money to spend for such things. 
Let’s buy one of these five cent bal- 
loons!’ Why didn’t he buy the whistle? 

“Tactful children do not laugh at 
another person’s mistakes or acci- 
dents. It is embarrassing enough to 
tip over in a chair or to fall down, 
without being laughed at, isn’t it? It 
is hard enough luck to make a failure 
of your drawing or — without 
having someone make fun of it. Per- 
haps, however, you will be tactful 
enough to laugh yourself, if it is very 
funny, and then others may laugh, 
too. 

A tactful person does not hint. It 
is very rude for a child to go visiting 
or to spend an hour or so somewhere 
and to say, either aloud or in a whis- 
per to Mother, ‘I am hungry.’ It is 
the height of rudeness for children to 
hint that people should give them 
money or buy them candy or other 
things in stores. A _ thoroughbred 
never does that! 

“A tactful person never brags. It 
wounds for a child to say to another, 
‘Oh, I got a bigger doll than that for 
Christmas!’ Or, ‘My football cost a 
lot more than yours did. It’s better 
leather!’ Or, ‘Can’t you do that prob- 
lem? It’s easy. I can.’ Or, ‘Aren’t 

ou invited to Annabel’s party? Um, 

am!’ If you like yourself and your 
things so well, don’t hurt your friends 
by belittling them or their things. 

“Can you give me the recipe for 
being tactful, for making other people 
comfortable and happy? I will write 
the rules upon the blackboard for us 
as a reminder, as you repeat them.” 

Do not hurt others. 

Do not anger others. 

Do not worry others. 

Do not hint. 

Do not brag. 

Do not belittle. 


Correlations 


BOOKLETS— 

Upon the page of their etiquette 
booklets entitled “Tact” let the chil- 
dren write the above rules of conduct. 

Illustrating the subject of tact, let 
them make a cartoon upon the subject, 
“A Broken Dish,” in their books of il- 
lustrations. 

BiacksoarD MotTto— 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
Memory GEMS— 
Suppose we laugh with and not at 


other folk, 
And never hurt anyone, “just for a 


joke.” 
—St. Nicholas. 
“To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 
Will make me honest, kind, and good, 
As children ought to be.” 
Where boasting ends, there dignity 
begins. 
—Young. 
Be to her virtues very kind, 
Be to her faults a little blind. 
—Prior. 
Let another man praise thee and 
not thine own mouth; a stranger and 
not thine own lips. 
—Prov. 27:2. 


Bibliography 
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_ I view it (education) as the most 
important subject whch we as a people 
can be engaged in—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Will you know 
what to tell 


rien problem of the backward child 
is one that has long commanded the 
serious consideration of educational au- 
thorities, Formerly, poor scholastic stand- 
ing was ascribed mostly to natural 
stupidity. But now we know better— 
thanks to new discoveries by nutrition 
experts. Their researches have revealed 
that, in the majority of cases, malnutri- 
tion is to blame. 


No child is capable of proper physical 
and mental development when it is in- 
sufficiently nourished. That is the im- 
portant fact for teachers, and mothers, 
to know. Then follows the remedy . . . 


To be physically normal, and mentally 
alert, the body must have daily, and in 
correct proportion, a variety of vital ele- 
ments. These are obtained from the foods 
we eat. Some foods supply much to the 
body—others little. It is essential, then, 
that the child be given those foods which 
contribute the most. 


Knowing the cause, and the remedy 
for “‘backwardness,”” thousands of teach- 
ers have been able to perform invaluable 
work in the great crusade against mal- 
nutrition. They have told mothers what 
is wrong with their children. They have 
explained to the children themselves the 
importance of eating the proper foods; 
and brought to their attention some of 
the foods which are most nourishing. 


Asa specific example of the splendidly 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 

Products, which include also Instant 

Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 

js ryt ick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 
es and Post's Bran Chocolate, 


Despite your best efforts, one of your 
pupils maintains a consistently low 
average. So you have a talk with the 
“Mother.”’ You tell her about her child's 
listless attitude—mental dullness. But 
“Mother” is probably aware of all that. 
What she wants to know is. ..“‘Why?” 
Will you be able to tell her? 


balanced food—take Grape-Nuts. For 
Grape-Nuts contributes to the body dex- 
trins, maltose and other carbohydrates, 
productive of heat and energy. It pro- 
vides iron for the blood; phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; protein for muscle and 
body-building; and the essential vitamin- 
B, a builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts, eaten with milk or cream, 
provides more varied nourishment than 
many a meal. And it has a rich flavor 
which instantly endears it to children. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special bak- 
ing process which makes it easily di- 
gestible. It is a crisp food, requiring 
thorough chewing. Dental authorities 
agree that this exercise is a most im- 
portant factor in preserving the health 
of the teeth and gums. 


Let this great food help you, too. 


The small, insufficient breakfast has 
become a national bad habit. Yet, after 
the long fast of the night, it is doubly 
important that your morning meal give 
you the energy to meet your difficult 
morning problems. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast to- 
morrow morning. And know, as you 
enjoy it, that your body is receiving a 
splendid array of elements essential for 
all around physical well-being. Your gro- 
cer has Grape-Nuts. Or mail the coupon 
below. 


© 1926,P. C. Co. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Crereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with “‘A Book of Better Break- 
fasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


i a a 


Le a Ree Ree ee 


exscensesnntlill iadinmsecnmmcimenenmnanes 


In Canada 
Address Canaptan Postum Carzat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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This Year ~ 


a vacation Worth While: 


see EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has proven its attractive- 
ness to thousands of students, teachers and pro- 
fessional people eager for Europe. 


Quarters reserved exclusively for vacationists 
and pleasure travellers. 
Round 


°170 we) Te 


via Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous ships to choose from including the Majestic, 
world’s largest steamer; the Homeric, largest twin- 
screw liner; the Minnekahda, only ship in the world 
devoted entirely, throughout, to Tourist Third Cabin 
passengers, and the Belgenland, Lapland and 
Pittsburgh from New York. Also, from Montreal 
and Quebec the liners— Doric, Regina, Megantic, 
Canada. 

Plenty of sailings convenient to the close of schools. 


Complete information from your local agent, or 


WH ITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAP (SNE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CUNY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


























THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Norway’s historical associations and its fasci- 
nating relics of Viking days, would make your 
visit valuable from an educational viewpoint, 
even without the incomparable grandeur of 
scenery which this marvelous land reveals. 


In the famous fjord country you motor over 
mountain plateaus containing the largest living 
glacier districts in Europe, a fertile field for 
study. You enjoy winter sports in a mild mid- 
summer climate, under the midnight sun. You 
are charmed by the friendly country-folk, their 
interesting customs and bright-colored cos- 
tumes, 


Let us tell you more of Norway’s spell. We 
gladly help you arrange your itinerary for Nor- 
way or other Scandinavian and European coun- 
tries. We have nothing to sell—all our services 
are free. 


Railenays Crone Baveon 


342 Madison 


Avenue 
ae a ae 








Copper—Man’s First Metal 
(Continued from page 52) 


per ore, and the one used depends up- 
on the kind of ore being smelted. 
Some of these methods are rather dif- 
ficult for young folks to understand, 
but they produce the best copper pos- 
sible.” 

William, who had heard a workman 


| use the word matte, asked the mean- 


ing of it. 

“It is the smelted copper,” replied 
Mr. Martin, “which is a mixture of 
copper and slag, the sulphur having 
been driven off by the heat. As you 
have doubtless learned by this time, 
these sulphurous gases, as they pass 
from the ore, are very injurious to 
people living in the vicinities where 
copper is smelted, as well as to vege- 
tation. Although much of this sul- 
phur is saved and made into sulphuric 
acid, it is impossible to deaden all of 
the fumes.” 

“There are other products obtained 
from crude copper besides the metal,” 
continued Mr. Martin. “The most 
familiar of these compounds is copper 
sulphate, which when mixed with 
water forms large blue crystals known 
as blue vitriol or bluestone. When 
these crystals are heated and the 
water is driven off, only pure copper 
sulphate is left. This is in the form 
of white powder, which if left to 
stand in damp air will turn blue again. 
Many of these compounds were for- 
merly used as pigments. One com- 
pound, Paris green, is used for spray- 
ing vegetation.” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed William. “I 
remember that last summer, on our 
farm, Father killed the beetles in our 
potato patch with paris green, and he 
used bordeaux mixture to spray our 
fruit trees. He said that there was 
blue vitriol in the mixture.” 

“Is the copper ready to be used 
after it is smelted?” inquired Dick. 

“This copper is pure enough for 
ordinary uses,” said Mr. Martin, “but 
for more delicate work the finest cop- 
per obtainable is wanted. For this 
purpose the blister copper must be 
refined, and this is done through elec- 
trolysis.” 

“Oh, what is that?” asked William. 

“The blister copper is put into a 
huge tank,” said Mr. Martin. “Elec- 
trical currents in connection with a 
powerful acid dissolve the impurities 
still left in the copper. They sink to 
the bottom, while the metal, rising to 
the top, is as pure as it is possible to 
make it. The waste taken from the 
tank is known as slime, and is usually 
looked over for gold, silver, and other 
metals. 

“Father says that large amounts of 
manufactured copper are sent to 
Europe,” said Dick, ‘“‘and he says that 
smaller quantities of crude copper are 
imported from Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and Canada.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Martin, “and did 
your father tell you that copper has 
been known and used longer than any 
of the other common metals? It is 
believed that the Egyptians knew 
about it at least five thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. It is said 
that when the first Jesuit mission- 
aries came over to this country they 
found the Indians around Lake Su- 
perior using hammers made of cop- 
per.” 

“William and I put a bit of copper 
wire in some pure water and kept it 
there a long time and it never tar- 
nished,” remarked Dick. “Father says 
that copper will not tarnish in pure 
water or in bright and dry air, but 
that when exposed to damp air it be- 
comes a reddish brown.” 

“Tf exposed to damp air for a long 
time,” Mr. Martin said, “the atmos- 
phere covers the copper with a green- 
ish substance that we call verdigris.” 

The boys thanked Mr. Martin for 
his attention. ‘Considering that this 
is our first visit to a copper region, I 
think that we know a good deal about 
the production of copper,’”’ said Dick 


‘to his brother, as they left the smelt- 


ery. 
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For a ‘‘Hurried’’ 
Breakfast or Launch 





ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove Including Handy Ex. 
tinguisher and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


When you wake late and the school bell is only a few 
minutes off, you still have time to enjoy your hot coffee, 
eggs and cereal—when you cook with Sterno, 

Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Use it everywhere, for every purpose. Use it in the bed. 
room, bathroom, dining room, kitchen, office, school, 
—the handy, portable kitchen. 

Send this Ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 352, and we 


will send you stove outfit prepaid, 
CANNED 


STERN HEAT 


Sterno is Manufactured Under U.S, Gov't Permit for 
Use only asa Fuel. 





Jo introduce ‘Fleurde Nuit” 





This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 
(Actual size illustrated) 


FILLED with Fleur de Nuit 

Perfume, the new, fashion- 
able odor — exotic, charming, 
distinctive. 

Bottle is of crystal clear glass 
with vertical stripes of sapph 7 
blue; gold-finished cap; ground- 

lass stopper and special 
Seer: 3 regular price $1.00, 
Send us this advt. 
with name and address plainly 
written, and 25 cents (silver or 
stamps) to cover packing ,post- 
age, etc., and we will send 
promptly, prepaid, with safe 
delivery guaranteed. (Outside 
U.S.A. add 10 cents extra. > 
Only One to a person 
at the above specia li ntroduc- 
tory price. Additiona lordersto 
same person $1.00 each post- 
paid. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
in full, Order now. 
BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 
bel DepT. 206 
4049 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
































“I Don’t Enjoy Society I Gane 
This Unsightly Hair on My Face 
Makes Me Look too Ugly.” 


But there is a way to get rid of un- 
sightly hair, safely, privately, per- 
manently. 


There is one—and only one—treat- 
ment that kills the hair root 


With other treatments, the hair 
grows thicker and stronger than ever 
The Mahler treatment perma- 
nently removes superfluous hair 
It can be used by you in the privacy 
of your own home at comparatively 
small expense. Send three stamps 
today for full particulars sent in plain 
sealed envelope. We teach Beauty 

Culture. — 


D. J. MAHLER CO., 
153-HH Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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IT WON RENOWN 


The vitamins in cod-liver oil 
play an important part in pro- 
tecting the body against germ- 
infection. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of invigorating cod-liver oil is 
the food-tonic that has won 
renown through its power to 
strengthen and protect the body. 
If you would keep strong, 
take Scott’s Emulsion! 

“Story of Bill the Bold,’ richly 
illustrated, supplied free to Primary 


Classes. State how many. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J.’ 








25-40a 














; ‘INVINCIBLE’ 
REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 
—and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than halforiginal cost. Every ma- 


chine we offer has been thorough- 
ly rebuilt and is good for many 


ears of splendid service. All 5p } 
late models with every eoieee AYS 
imp t includi: ‘a. 4 FE 

character key-board, back spacer, REE 


automatic ribbon reverse, two TRIAL 
color 7. — device, ee 
ive Days Free Tr an 
Sane payments tf a Prompt SEND NO 
delivery anywhere from our near- 
Order Now or MONEY 























est branch, ve 
% write for free circular describing 
# the many bargains we have 
to offer. 


AMERICAN WRITING & 
i MACHINE CO. | 
456-R Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 











ONLY 
- ONE TO 
EACH PERSON 


Fleur D’Or (Fiower of Gold) 
PARFUM EXQUISITE 


To Introduce this most delightful of all flower 
essences, we offer a large, imported, novelty vial 
filled with this echo o a golden flower garden, 
for the insignificant sum of 25c--to cover pack- 
ing and mailing costs! Each Fieur D’Or contain- 
er is a hand-blown vial of a fairylike delicacy. 
Even the stopper is protected by a go!den screw- 
cap. Ideal for carrying wherever you go. «+s 
and a lasting golden odor not soon fore 
otten. Get one full $1 size vial of 
leur D' ‘or -- 35c if out~ 
side U.S. Additional viais at 
full price. Send your tri- 
al order now! Send 
25c Silver, your 
name and address. 
By MAISON D’OR—Parfumers 
97147 Fourth Avenue, Desk 34, New York City 


PS SHO 


, nCfiscne anette 


Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe— outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if norelief, State size of shoes and if for rightorleft. 


25 Bak WOES MANUF ACTURIN R cikos, Whe 


HIDES LARGE JOINTS 
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0 
Printed with name and address (4 lines or 
less) in dark blue ink. Fine texture 
Hammermill Bond, sheet size 6x7, extra 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Clothes Moth 


(Continued from page 41) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Clothes Moth, ask 
them the following questions: 


1. What color is the Clothes 
Moth? 

2. Is he large or small? 

3. How large is he? 

4. Do people like the Clothes 
Moth? 

5. Where do the Clothes Moths 
like to live? 

6. What will kill the Clothes 


Moth’s little caterpillar? 

. What will kill the eggs? 

. Do you think it is right to kill 
the caterpillars and eggs of the 
Clothes Moth? 

9. Why? 

10. Do you let the sunshine into 

your house? 

11. Why? 


-~] 


iv.) 


Picture Study—“The Wind- 
mill” 
(Continued from page 60) 


As a subordinate part of our pic- 
ture, the Dutch artist has painted 
many other things that: are of inter- 
est. The architecture of the quaint 
old mill, the breakwater of piles set 
in to keep back the sea in its fiercer 
moods, the roofs of the houses, and 
the costumes of the people, all have 
their attraction. While containing 
many parts, this composition is a 
carefully planned and restful one. 

This picture suggests a number of 
good correlation possibilities. The 
story of Holland, with its dikes and 
windmills, and the various methods 
of producing power may be profitably 
studied. The construction of paper 
windmills is an appropriate project. 
Clothespin or paper dolls can be made, 
showing the typical Hollander’s cos- 
tumes. The story, Hans Brinker, or 
the Silver Skates, can be discussed. 


Three Thrilling Journeys 
(Continued from page 43) 


One child said, “What is geography?” 
They had been vitally interested in it, 
but had not known the study by that 
name. I had given them more world 
geography than I had ever given a 
class, but had avoided naming it. The 
look of surprise on that child’s face 
when she realized that the study of 
the Shenandoah and the Los Angeles 
could be called geography was worth 
all the effort that had been put forth 
in the preparation of my project. 

The use of the flight of the Shenan- 
doah and the ZR-3 to arouse an in- 
terest in the discovery of America, is 
simply an illustration of the way in 
which teachers may utilize children’s 
interest in presenting what might 
otherwise be dry facts. Why can we 
not see the things around the child 
which are so vital to him and use 
them as stepping stones to education? 
They are education. This project has 
been the gateway through which the 
children have entered into world 
knowledge. It likewise revealed to 
the teacher the fact that a life inter- 
est is the basis of teaching. 


This generation has the capacity 
and the temptation to be worse than 
preceding ones, but it also has the ca- 
pacity and the opportunity for finer 
loyalty, greater leadership, and more 
cheerful, unselfish service than youth 
has ever had before.—E. C. Cline. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want asteady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N240, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample 
examination coaching. 
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C7REE 


to Teachers —a new plan 
for teaching health habits from 
kindergarten to high school 


How to vitalize the important subject of health; how to fit 
it into a curriculum already crowded; to correlate it with 
other subjects—this is one of a teacher's greatest problems. 


To help her, we have had prepared by an expericnced 
teacher associated with one of the largest teachers’ colleges, 
a comprehensive graded plan for teaching health, with 
special emphasis on the subject of proper food. 


This plan provides original new teaching material for all 
grade groups from kindergarten to high school. I¢ offers, in 
ready-to-use form, material that would take the teacher 
weeks to prepare. 


“Excellent in content and splendid presentation; just what 
the busy teacher wants and needs,’’ a prominent normal 
school instructor said of this new plan. 


It presents a unique contest idea which enlists the co-oper- 
ation of mothers, as well as interests the children in a phase 
of health which is vital to their mental and physical progress. 


Appropriate school room prizes are offered which give the 
children an enthusiasm in carrying through the contest plan. 
The co-operative effort results in a building up of little 
bodies and minds that makes the teacher’s work easier. 


This plan and material is free to all teachers. Get it in 
operation in your school this month. Mail us the coupon 
today; we will send the plan material promptly. 





USE THIS COUPON ite 





Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 223, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, your new plan and material for teaching health. 


NSN hc Sudaaeguanesne ehcaeeekedeueeeeeess ‘ 


RUMI Oe DONOON ss icc cs senbdweredeeens 


CRNAs 5 Sion hia tkvebheatsbeeeein 
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HERE’S a copy 

of thewonderful, 
new Larkin Catalog 
for you FREE. 


This big, beautifully 
illustrated book pictures 
lovely things for your 
home, . . . inviting suites 
for living-room, dining- 
room and bedroom... 
comfy rockers and chairs 
... tasteful lamps, 
dainty curtains, rich rugs, 
gleaming silverware, etc. 


Start a Larkin Club 


The Larkin Catalog 
tells, too, how to start a 
little Larkin Club among 
your friends and obtain 
beautiful Premiums 


through the Larkin Plan. 


You owe it to your home 
to possess this book. 


Just Mail the Coupon 
me ee ee ee en a op Ge a =» 
+f Buffalo, N. Y. 
LeteK te CO tae. icags Ai, Pera, 
Send me my copy of the new Larkin Catalog No.71 show- 
ing over 1600 Larkin Premiums and telling how to start @ 
— Club, 


Name 





Street and No. 











Does Your Watc a 
Tell Time in the Dark 2 


RADIOLITES 
-Tell Time in the Dark 


With‘a Radiolite under your pillow 
at night, you can find.out the time 
almost without waking up. 


Models $2.75 to $6.50. 





Marvelous 1500 mile radio. 

Just turn the dials and 

listen. No matter where 

you live, ‘distant or nearby 

stations, reception loud and clear, 

Operated by all the family. Always some- 

thing doing. Sell only 28 pekgs. of Bluine 

Me i ‘edge each, giving Art Picture Free with 
_ each pcke.,andre mit per offer in catalog. Write to- 
day.Bluine Mig.Co.,B- 186MiUSt.,ConcordJct.,Mass. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 39) 


1 cup chopped onion (3 large onions) 
% cup flour 

2 quarts canned tomatoes 
% pound cheese 


Utensils Needed: 


quart measure 

sieve 

four-quart saucepans 

paring knife 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 

large frying pan 

Break the macaroni in pieces about 
one inch long. Add the salt and the 
macaroni to the boiling water and 
cook twenty minutes or until the 
macaroni is soft. Put the macaroni 
into a sieve and run cold water 
through it. This prevents it from 
sticking together. While the macaroni 
is cooking, melt the butter in the fry- 
ing pan; chop the peppers and onions 
very fine, being careful to remove all 
the seeds from the peppers before 
you begin to chop them as they are 
very hot in taste. Add the chopped 
peppers and onions to the butter and 
let them cook in the butter about six 
minutes. Add the flour and stir it; 
add the canned tomatoes, gradually 
stirring while you add them. Let this 
mixture come to a boil. Turn the 
macaroni into the pan in which it was 
cooked; add the tomato mixture. Cut 
the cheese in very small pieces and 
add it. Set this pan over another pan 
of the same size with hot water in it 
to reheat the mixture. Let the mix- 
ture cook about one-half hour. Taste 
and serve. 
BUTTERED CARROTS 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 


15 large carrots 

2 quarts boiling water 
2 teaspoons salt * 

% cup butter 

A few dashes of pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart saucepan and ‘cover 

1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

1 small saucepan 

Wash and peel the carrots and cut 
them in small dice or in thin slices. 
Put the prepared carrots into the 
boiling water and add the salt. Cover 
the pan and let the carrots cook until 
they are soft. It should take about 
three-quarters of an hour. Watch 
them to see that they do not boil dry 
or stick to the bottom of the pan. 
When the carrots are done drain off 
the water. Melt the butter in a small 
saucepan; add the pepper, and pour 
over the drained carrots. Taste and 
serve. 

CREAMY RICE PUDDING 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 


4 quarts milk 
% cup rice 
3 cups sugar 
% teaspoon salt 
Utensils Needed: 
six-quart pudding pan 
sieve 
quart measure 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 
large spoon 
Make this pudding the day before 
you wish to serve it. Measure the 
milk and put it into the pudding pan. 
Put the rice into a sieve and run cold 
water through it to wash it thorou; 
ly. Add the washed rice to the mi k; 
add the sugar and the salt. Put the 
pan into a slow oven and let the pud- 
ding bake from two and one-half to 
three hours, or until the rice is done 
and the pudding is creamy. While it 
is cooking, keep stirring in the little 
skin that forms on the top. If your 
oven is too hot, or if you bake the 
pudding too long, the milk will curdle. 
Serve the pudding cold. 
Three-fourths cup Scotch broth will 
give about 40 calories. 
One whole wheat bread and _ butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 
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To Switzerland...and the Top of the World 


All the colors of the rainbow flash in the crisp air. 
It is eight thousand feet above the cares of man- 
kind. And summer has transformed winter- sport 
resorts into a glowing Paradise! Noted golf courses, 
excellent tennis courts, numerous concerts... as 
well as casting for the game-fighting mountain trout, 
swimming and yachting...are a magnet for the 
cosmopolitan peoples of the world. 

Every city in Switzerland leads to the top of the 
world! The entire country is interwoven with a net- 
work of fine roads and railways. And traveling is 
both comfortable and inexpensive. A twenty per 
cent reduction is given on all journeys over 300 


kilometers in length. 


$18.50! It entitles you to 15 


days of unlimited travel, third class. Second class...for 
the same period...costs $25.50; and first class, $36.50. 

Write forBookletA. Travelinits pages...and plan 
your trip with the aid of the maps and itineraries. 
Your entire trip and ticket can be arranged here in 
America ... through us... or through your nearest 


Travel Agency which will 


obtain the ticket from us. 


Matt is the beginning of 





GENEVA, on its classical lake, 

peanty, wealth and intellect. Ri romano 
tive those seeking rest; aratyaally 
ranation courses, too, are to had in 
this educational and internation: al eae 
as well as wonderful excursions and 
pep ———— for all sports includ- 
ng 


* BERNE, the Swiss Capital, Typical and 


icturesque. It is in the midst of magnif- 
with a marvelous view 
of the Bernese Alps. ‘Nowhere else is 
Swiss life, in town or country, more viv- 
idly a ed than here. 
INTERLAKEN, pestty epetot the SEEN- 
ESE OBERLAND. is on the lovely lakes 
7 ani gad) Brienz. lts peautifat Casino 
8 an invitation tarry 
u BY GNGPRAU RAILWAY, or 
oF ti the nearby railways to Mee ter ere 4 
PLATTE a the mountain resorts of 
GRINDEL WALD, MURREN and WEN. 
GEN, or SAAS 5 


be. fore starting 


and —" GEN. 


NTR ON, CAUX, LES 
MONNTS ORC ROCHERS and OE NAYE lie 
a dream on Lake Leman. 


gocs direct 
eeRMATT t ‘se pares at ‘the f foot of 


the an 
excursion tothe GORNERGHAT, withits 
d panorama amidst the high 
pintae ee Pas pete ate least one wa; 
e first electric Stan uge rail- 
hes the scenic TS BTSCHBERG LINE. 
GLETSCH, ANDERMATS and aoe 
TIS are he new FURK 
OBERALD R RAILWAY connecting ‘3 
Rhone Valley with the Grisons’ resorts. 
This new Hee - transportation will be 
opened Jun 
LUCERNE “of proverbial loveliness is the 
—— of all t ts. Its facilities for 
an amus sements are interesting 
aon it is the starting point for excursions 
in Central Switzerland. On the Dieschy- 
18-hole golf course. 
LUGANO, a paradise of flowers and pe- 
rennial sunshine, is the Swiss-Italian lake 
district. It offers all gettabie tip _including 
mp on aS e 
or 


CH is the country’s metropolis. .th 
rtal to the GRISONS of the one hun- 
ated and fifty valleys including the famous 
Ipine section, the Engadine. With its 
nig 
ion, it effects many cures. Golf a 
- s have made St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, 
ontresina and other resorts famous 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
FRANCE & 
GERMANY 


No finer vacation than a European 
trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service is the 
world’s standard. 


™pP 170 


Tourist Third Cabin and up 
Teachers, Professors and Students: 
you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex- 
cellent accommodations at moder- 
ate rates in the 2nd Class of our 
larger vessels from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, Bremen 
And superb One-Class Cabin 
Steamersto COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports, 

Send for our Booklet “1926 


European Tours” 20 to 67 days. 
$128 to $700 up. 


Full information from your local 
S.S. Agent or 32 Renthen, N.Y. 


NORTH GERMAN 











—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA,— equipped with 
many novel features. Moderate 
rates. 


From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 








There is Enjoyment in Planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 





Send for descriptive guide book 
Thos. Cook & Son 
NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto _ Montreal Vancouver 























The Two Greatest 
Student Sailings 


S.S. ANDANIA.......... June 30 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM....... July 3 


Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more, 
British Isles, Continent, Egypt, Palestine, 
North spe, $290 up. Special entertainments 
—wonderful times. Illustrated booklet. 


StudentsTravel Club 


We Broadway 











a 
‘Europe 1926 | 





New York cy Y 











ff" e TOURS WITHIN YOUR MEANS 
in Small, Select, Escorted 
Groups. Write us today. 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


1819 Broadway, New York. Est. 1895 














EARN YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE FREE 

Send for free information regarding our European tours. 

$295 up—All Expenses. You can earn your trip free, 
or earn extra money. 

HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE, 

1316N North A i Idg., Chi 











One codfish cake will give about 
140 calories. 

One-third cup stewed tomatoes will 
give about 20 calories. 

Three-fourths cup apple 
will give about 160 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 798. 

Three-fourths cup Italian macaroni 
will give about 225 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One-half cup buttered carrots will 
give about 80 calories. 

One-half cup creamy rice pudding 
will give about 280 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 1023. 


tapioca 


Written Language 
_(Continued from page 34) 


Notice how different adjectives change 
the picture of the dog in our minds. 
Sleek suggests a fat poodle, playful, a 
terrier, dignified, a great Dane or New- 
foundland,. leaping, a greyhound, and 
yapping, a tiny toy spaniel, perhaps. 
Have lists of good descriptive phrases 
as well as words. Have a contest to 
see who can describe the most forlorn 
alley dog and then change him into the 
most pampered pet. Try the same 
thing with an old broken-down horse 
and the handsome horses ridden by the 
mounted police. 

If there is still abroad in the land 
any teacher who makes her pupils write 
on such topics as “My Summer Vaca- 
tion” or “How I Spent Saturday,” it is 
certainly not because she has not been 
advised to the contrary by every per- 
son who has written or spoken concern- 
ing language teaching in the last few 
years. It may, be wise,* nevertheless, 
to repeat some of the most urgent ad- 
monitions. 

Make the'tsubjects personal, brief, 
and definite. ie 

Write about one thing, or one phase 
of a subject. 

Make s titles s brief z and * attractive. 
(Children are inclined to use long cum- 
bersome titles‘ or‘ very.dull and com- 
monplace ones.) . a 

Do not neglect the oral preparation. 

So far as possible, forestall errors 
before the children begin to write. 

Write unusual words on the black- 
board for reference and spelling. 

Remind the pupils about margins, in- 
dentations, capitalization, etc. 

Have necessary points listed on the 
blackboard. 

Teach the children to make a rough 
draft of the story just as it occurs to 
them and then to rewrite, changing and 
improving as they have been taught to 
do in co-operative work. 

Have several of the papers read and 
criticized constructively. Note first 
those things well done and then sug- 
gest improvements. 

Emphasize one thing at a time, i.e., 
“To-day let us work for more accurate 
use of adjectives,” or, “Let us try to 
avoid any unnecessary repetition this 
time.” 

As often as possible have the work 
done under supervision. 

Encourage the child who has talent, 
but do not make life a burden to the 
one who has absolutely no gift for self- 
expression. Teach him to do a few 
practical, necessary things well and do 
not insist upon flights of fancy. 

Some suggestions for the motivation 
of written work will be found below: 


. Paragraph suggested by a picture 
or chart. 

. Original fables, using real ones 
as models. 


. New endings or new versions for 
old stories. 
. Dialogue for a fable or short story. 
. Paragraph suggested by a poem 
or a piece of music. 
. Paragraph based on a proverb or 
old saying. 
. Paragraph written for the pur- 
pose of amusing. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Ox4 summer 
Seé something new 
Cursions 


Via the Santa Fe to the cool 
scenic regions of the west 
California, Colorado, New 
Mexico-Arizona Rockies 
and the National Parks 


WA jj 





The Indian-detour 


New rail and motor way to 


California 


Three days personally-conducted motor tour 


through a region rich in historyand mystery 


il this 


-——the Enchanted Empire. Only $45 extra with 
everything provided — meals, 


lodging and 


motor transportation. Santa Fe-Fred Harvey 
service. Begins May 15, 1926. 











W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys., 1100 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Would like information regarding summer trip t0.........2..2-20.00..cceccceneeeeeneeeeees 


PUTING WEEE IGE: 6 << cncesdvccescacksadacscae pe ee pene persons in party. [[] Indicate by X 

if Grade or High School student. Also mail descriptive travel folders, 

SNM toa ett cal rere ais ok Daag ats ay a) Set gaa se kaa ncaa sence Guba 
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102 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 


8. Paragraph written for the pur- 
pose of mystifying or exciting. 

9. Paragraph written to show brav- 
ery, cowardice, timidity, strength, 
or weakness. 

There is little need for a teacher to 
spend hours on the correction of writ- 
ten work, laboriously red-penciling un- 
til the paper is quite nintelligible, 
even to her. Class correction of one or 
two compositions is more valuable than 
the marking of many papers. Pay 4 
cial attention to common errors. 0 
not correct all written work every time 
but try to see that each child’s work is 
looked over at reasonable intervals, 
giving most attention to the poorest 
writers. Seldom have work rewritten 
except in the case of carelessly pre- 
pared papers. The principles learned 
might better be applied to a new piece 
of work. List the most common errors 
made in any given group of papers and 
| devise drills to overcome them. 

Teach the children to criticize their 
own or their neighbor’s papers on two 
| counts: 

Content—interesting title; good be- 
ginning and closing sentences; well- 
chosen vocabulary; variety of expres- 
sion. 

Form —sentence structure; gram- 
mar; punctuation; capitalization; spell- 
ing. 








With Disappearing 15 
Glass Doors___., Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


(T.. GROWS: WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL- BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price compiete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $18.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from facto 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOu. 
Write for new catalog No, 24, 

The C, J. Lundstrom Mfg, Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectiona! Bookcases since 1899 


Rural School Spelling 
(Continued from page 172) 


as an individual spelling book contain- 
ing only the words he needed to learn. 
His attention was not distracted by 
having these words surrounded by 
many others which he did not need to 
study. The children who attended this 
particular school, like those of many 
other rural communities, were not too 
well supplied with money; therefore, 
if the spelling work could be carried 
on efficiently without textbooks, the 
saving seemed worth while. 








Primary Methods and Devices 
; (Continued from page 62) 


owed by the child. Sometimes the ex- 
act amount was paid, giving the child 
practice in counting the money. Some- 
times he was required to make change, 
as when he was given a five dollar bill 
in payment for an account of three 
dollars and eighty-five cents. Some- 
| times, if the bill was large, the collec- 
tor received something on account and 
was required to state the balance due. 
To vary the usual procedure, we some- 
times required the child paying the bill 
to state the amount of change due him. 
When the collector made a mistake he 
was immediately discharged and a new 
one hired. 


Educational 


Tours Wis." 
EUROPE 1926 


66 DAYS 


$395 AND UP 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York 








Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 66) 


QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY 
“Our FRIEND, THE WILLOW” 


Where does the willow choose to 
live? 

How early in the year does the wil- | 
low show its first hint of green? 

In general, how many kinds of buds 
may be found on the willow? Which 
open first? 

What are catkins? How many kinds 
| are there on willow trees? What does 
each kind bear? Is the willow catkin 
a perfect flower? 

What is meant by the term diecious? 

How may the staminate catkins be 
identified? The pistillate catkins? 

What is the purpose of the pollen? 
What scatters it? 

How does it happen that there are 
so many varieties of willows? 

What does the scientific name for 
willow signify? Is it appropriate? 

What part did the willow play in the 
settlement of America? 

What use does the government make 
of willows in building levees? 

Do you know of any other uses for 





TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825 
Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


request. 
Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 


EUROPE 1926 


France, the Riviera, Nice, Monte-Carlo, Italy to 
aples, Capri, Pompeii, the Italian Lakes, Switzer- 
land, Interlaken, Lucerne, the Rhine to Cologne, 
Belgium, Holland, England and Scotland. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















A Year, Home Evenings, Spare 
$3000 Extra Time, I made it Mail Order Busi- 
ness, Advertising Booklet for stamp explains. Sample 
and plan how 25c. ALNI SCOTT, t 


ohoes, N. Y. 








ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEME 6 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for — 


THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 


Describe the pussy willow. How may 
new shrubs be started from the broken 


AND PRIMARY PLANS March 1926 


The Olympian 


Electrified Across 
the Mountains 


Between the Great Lakes and the North 
Pacific, there is one railway—and only one— 
that offers the advantages of electrified travel 
through the Western Mountains. This road 
is the “Milwaukee,” and its famous trans- 
continental train is “The Olympian.” Obser- 
vation club-car, ladies’ lounge, standard and 
tourist sleeping cars, and dining car serving 
those delicious “Milwaukee” meals. 


Seventy hours of delightful travel 
on your way West or East. Open 
observation cars through the moun- 
tains during the summer months 


Write for free descriptive booklets 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 
703 New Union Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Mitwante Sf! Railway 








See the Gay Capitals of Europe 
~A 36 DAY TRIP ABROAD for *3Q5 py 


.y With the ART GRAFTS GUILD |; 
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Collegiate Tours 
pA wh BT 








England 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 


VISIT 
London 
Amsterdam 
Brussels 
Paris 


















24 and other points 
ryt of interest 


waCanadian. Pacific 


Four daysin London, See the Hague. 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Bruges, Ostend. 
Five days in Paris. Ample time for in- 
dividual sight seeing and shopping. 
Shorter tours if desired, at $260 and 
$330. Hotels, meals, traveling expenses, 
fees and guides included in tour price. 
Management arranges all details; books 
transportation and hotel accommoda- 
tions; personally conducts party. Write for 
complete itinerary. 


Jorn our group of college students, in- 
structors, alumni and friends who will 
tour Europe this summer. Sailing from 
Montreal on Canadian Pacific steam- 
ships, with American college dance 
bands to furnish music. Plenty of deck 
space for dancing, games, rest and re- 
creation, Two-day voyage down theSt. 
Lawrence River. Only four days open 
sea. Visit jiverpool. Chester, Leamington, 
Englishcastles,Shakespearecountry,Oxford. 















‘UD ccEew HOES GEG GET Gee GEE Se Ke GE Gee CES Se A ser See ee OES EE Me Ee LS oe 
Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. 158, 
500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, LIL. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me details’ 
of your Collegiate Tours to Eurcpe, and ilivstrated Tour Folder. Pt 
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Emma H. Willard 


(Continued from page 98) 


Mrs. Willard realized that one 
school, no matter how good, could 
reach only a limited number of pupils. 
Her plan was to educate her girls to 
be teachers so that they might carry 
out her ideas in many new schools. 
Often she gave girls their tuition, 
poard, books, stationery, and even 
their clothes, if they were not able 
to pay for them. 

The school, Mrs. Willard hoped, 
might be like a sturdy plant, scatter- 
ing seeds that grow into strong young 
plants which in turn scatter their own 
seeds. This hope was realized, for 
over two hundred schools in our coun- 
try to-day can look back to this mother 
plant for their beginnings. It was 
Mrs. Willard’s own earnestness that 
was the real secret of her success. 
Her girls could not help but believe 
in her and be eager to give to others 
what she had given to them. 

One of Mrs. Willard’s early difficul- 
ties in carrying out her plans was the 
lack of textbooks. This lack she soon 
supplied by writing them herself. 

The founding of Troy Female Semi- 
nary was not the only work which 
Mrs. Willard did for education. After 
she had handed over the management 
of her school to her son, she began to 
think and plan for a Normal School. 
She also became superintendent of 
schools in her native town of Berlin, 
made lecture tours in which she spoke 
before conventions, and worked to 
establish a school for girls in Athens, 
Greece. 

On the return voyage from a trip 
to Europe, Mrs. Willard wrote the 
well-known hymn, “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep.” During her 
stay abroad she kept a journal which 
was published as Journal and Letters 
from France and Great Britain. The 
money from the sale of this book she 
gave to the school in Greece. 

Emma Willard believed that she 
succeeded, not because she was un- 
usually intelligent or clever, but be- 








cause she worked hard. Throughout 
a long life, the girl who left the warm 
fireside for an uncomfortable seat on 
the horse block to learn new stars 
was never content to say, “Now I 
know enough.” Always she was striv- 
ing for more knowledge, not to satisfy 
herself, but to be able to give it to 
others. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 70) 


cast-off show bills, cracker box lining, 
etc. The covers should be decorated 
with different designs, to keep alive 
the spirit of “newness.” 

Beginning on the first left-hand 
page, place the title of the first selec- 
tion studied. Pictures that illustrate 
the important characters of this selec- 
tion should be placed on this page. 
Under each picture paste a piece of 
white note paper on which is written 
a description of the character con- 
cerned. 

On the opposite page many things 
might be represented or worked out: 
a list of the difficult words of the se- 
lection; a picture to show the central 
idea of the story; references or reports 
of like selections; drawing of the place 
and plan; mottoes derived from the 
study, etc. Pictures for the work can 
be obtained from old books, news- 
papers, catalogues, magazines. There 
is always a wealth of such material, if 
interest is aroused. 

This little plan, although it does re- 
quire extra work, will bring wonderful 
results and arouse the enthusiasm of 
both teacher and pupils—HERMAN G. 
WALTERS, Indiana. 


The American ideal is the ideal of 
equal educational opportunity, not 
merely for the purpose of enabling one 
to know how to earn a living, but of 
giving play to talent and aspiration 
and to development of mental and 
spiritual power. — Charles Evans 
Hughes. 
































5 Miessners serve Jun- 
tor School No. 3, Tren- 
ton, N. J. They are 
light, easily moved to 
rooms as needed. Sold 
by G. A. Barlow’s Son 
Company. 




















100% Attention in This Music Class 


It is a greater pleasure to teach music with the Little 


Miessner. 


For the Miessner means an enthusiastic, 


attentive class just as shown here in the Junior School 


No. 3, Trenton, 


N. J. The Miessner, the original 


small piano, is designed especially for school room use. 


Quality built. 


Many advanced and exclusive features. 


For greater progress ir: school music, get the Miessner. 
Return attached coupon for complete information. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


138 Reed Street, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 





MIESSNER PIANO CO., 


Name. 


138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me Miessner catalog, details of your special 10-day 
free trial offer and special price to schools. 
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TEACHERS © 


to Perform a Valuable 
Service for Their Pupils! 








Hy) Give them the opportunity to buy the regular 
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pe) Tooth 


well the 
children the 
correct way of clean- 
ing teeth by the Rotary 
Brush with the up-and-down 


motion that cleans BETWEEN 
Enlist in the “Clean Teeth 
Campaign” which is doing so much for the 


the teeth. 


welfare of kiddies everywhere. 


™ 35 cent size NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way 


Brush for only 10 cents which 


is less than manufacturing cost! 


They can only get them at this 
price by ordering through 
their teacher! 


~~. 


~ 
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Thousands of Teachers are Helping 


healthier, happier children. Al- 
ready over 100,000 school chil- 
dren are now using NORTH 
RIDGE Rotary Tooth Brushes 
daily. Give your pupils the 
same opportunity. 


Teachers from coast to coast 
are with us in our “Clean 
Teeth Campaign.” They con- 
sider it not only a duty but 
a privilege to co-operate in 
this great work, which means 


Order a Supply of 
“ROTARYS” Today! 


To school children ONLY 10 CENTS if 
ordered in lots of not less than 15 brushes. 


Profitable Summer Work for Teachers 


Two thousand teachers have made big money selling our household 


brushes during the summer months. 


You can’t beat sanitary 


brushes for a money-making proposition, if you are looking for 


ORDER COUPON 


summer employment. 


North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Dept. J, Freeport, Illinois. 


Please send me ............ (state quantity), NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way TOOTH 
BRUSHES at special school price of 10c each. Enclosed find remittance of $............ 


( ) Check here if interested. 
tary brushes during the summer months. 


My name and full address...............000..c000 


Send me your proposition to teachers for selling sani- 
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Entertainment Books 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Our series of Entertainment Books is so complete that you will 
have no difficulty in finding just what is needed for any time or 


occasion. 


CLOSING DAY 
EXERCISES 
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Closing Day Exercises 
For All the Grades and Rural Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Every teacher will find this 
book an invaluable aid in preparing a program for the 
last day_of school. The contents are arranged as fol- 
lows: Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a primary 
school of three grades. Part II—A Tribute to_Mother 
and Home; Exercise for the first five grades. Part III 
—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a school of the first 
five grades, Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exer- 
cise for a school of eight grades, Part V—A Eulogy 
of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for grades five to eight 
Part VI—-Specimen Parts for Graduation. Part A} 
—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in all 
grades, Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day. The exer- 
cises given in the first five parts consist of various ag 
tures which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. 
The specimen parts are real products of graduates. 
There are more than forty suggestive programs, Nearly 
200 selections in all, 40 cents, postpaid, 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


_ By Grace B, Faxon, Provides abundant material for 
New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
and Peace Day. The material consists of quotations, 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays, Also directions for set- 
ting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpald, 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part con- 
tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little peste, e- 
sides the pageant of “The Pied Piper’ which is suited 
to any general program, Some of the plays ‘“‘act’”’ fif- 
teen minutes and in them the children represent flow- 
ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and a 
tale characters, and grown persons, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B, Faxon. Provides a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute 
plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B, Faxon. While largely devoted to Me- 
morial Day (May 380) and Flag Day (June 14), much 
of the contents may be used in any patriotic program. 
It contains 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abun- 
dance of drills, quotations, verses for familiar tunes, 
etc. There is an abundance of selections for little folk 
and entire programs for higher grades. The plays in- 
clude a dramatization of “‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try’. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this book health lessons 
are presented in entertainment form. The 19 selections 
included are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclusive, vary- 
ing in length, number of characters, and general diffi- 
culty. They are characterized by plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of production is also a feature; 
the scenery is easily arranged and the costumes are 
simple, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Japanese Entertainments 


By Florence R. Signor, This book provides a wealth 
of excellent material suitable for_all grades and for 
programs of any desired length. _Recitations, plays and 
exercises, songs with music, a drill and a dance are i - 
cluded. All of the selections have been successfully 
used by teachers and have proved especially pular, 
Full directions for costuming and scenery are given for 
the plays, as well as several illustrations which add 
much to the value of the text. Other attractive features 
are the detailed suggestions for arranging Japanese 
decorations. QO cents, postpaid. 


Plays for School Days 


Twenty-one short plays for intermediate and gram- 
mar grades. These plays are so varied in character, 
length, and adaptability that they offer something for 
use at any time, The contents are: The Traitor, How 
the Constitution Saved the Nation, The Toys’ Celebra- 
tion, The First Flag, Santa’s Helpers, The Garden of 
Flowers, The Circus Comes to Town, A May Day Play, 
Rip Van Winkle, ‘‘Marse Gawge de Lubines’ Man,’ 
Stock, The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, The Crown- 
ing of King Corn, ‘‘Abe’’ Lincoln’s Neighbors, The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, A_Columbus_ Day Play, 
The Quarrel of the Days of the Week, The Use in Use- 
less, A Runaway Thanksgiving Dinner, The Queen of 
the May, How “The Star-Spangled Banner’ Was Writ- 
ten, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground 
A delightful floral operetta for children of the inter- 
mediate grades, In Nature’s palace at Under-the- 
Ground the flowers are just awakening from their win- 
ter’s sleep and are awaiting Mother Natuse’s summons 
to greet the Spring. The dialogue centers about the ad- 
venture of Rose and Jack Frost. 9 speaking parts and 
as many others as desired for choruses. _ Full directions 
for simple stage setting and costuming. Both words and 
music are included for the pe which are tuneful, 
easy to learn, and well adapted to children’s voices. 
Either an indoor or an outdoor éetting may be used. 
A very effective number for a spring-time program. 

Plays about 20 minutes, 26 cents, postpal 


Other Popular Titles 


Little Plays and Exercises. Book I.....+.++++se0e+0s $ 

Little Plays and Exercises, Book II... “ 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. .- “ 

Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Faxon 

Colonial Minuets. (With Music.) Signor 

Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant... 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils - 

Choice School Speaker.. 

The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 
Provides abundant material for every month 
of the school year. 3864pages, Cloth 











Order now for the remaining months of the school year. 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire 


line of Entertainment and other books for teachers an 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (*sii27.%%") 
Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





Des Moines, Iowa 





Just for Fun 








Native—Be ye tourists? Weary 


Motorist—No; detourists. 


“What are those holes in that 
fence?” “Why, they are knotholes.” 
“Why, they are too holes.” 


“Is there a word in the English lan- 
guage that contains all the vowels?” 
“Unquestionably.” “What is it?” “I’ve 
just told you.” 


“How are you getting along at 
school, son?” “Just fine, dad.” “Yes, 
tell me about it.” “Well, my name was 
not among those who are going to fail.” 


Mistress (to butler)—Why is _ it, 
John, every time I come home I find 
you sleeping? Butler—Well, ma’am, 
it’s this way: I don’t like to be 
a-doing nothing. 


“While I was abroad I witnessed a 
duel in France.” “Anybody hurt?” 
“Yes; one of the principals had a rib 
broken embracing the other after the 
combat was over.” 


“I understand you have just bought 
an automobile?” “Yes, I saw seven 
of them chasing one pedestrian the 
other day, and I decided that I was on 
the wrong end of the sport.” 


Feed Dealer—You owe me three dol- 
lars for oats, Mose, and if you don’t 
pay it I will take your horse. Mose— 
All right, Mr. Guggenmeier, and I'll 
pay you the balance of the three dol- 
lars just as soon as I can. 


“You waste too much paper,” said 
the editor. “But how can I econo- 
mize?” “By writing on both sides.” 
“But you won’t accept stories written 
on both sides of the sheet.” “I know, 
but you’d save paper just the same.” 


Policeman (in large city)—You say, 
madam, that you lost four large parcels 
near here? Lady—yYes, policeman, 
just a short time ago, too. Policeman— 
And you didn’t lose anything else? 
Lady—Well, my husband was with the 
parcels at the time I lost them. 


A Scot applied for a position as pa- 
trolman on the London police force. 
Here is a question they put to him in 
Scotland Yard and his answer: “Sup- 
pose, MacFarland, you saw a crowd 
congregated at a certain point on your 
beat, how would you disperse it, quick- 
ly and with the least trouble?” “I 
would pass the hat.” 


Miss Murphy is a teacher in one of 
the lower grades of a school in Massa- 
chusetts. She was teaching her pupils 
to repeat in concert the twenty-third 
Psalm. She felt that one little boy 
was not saying it correctly, so she 
stood near him and called for a repeti- 
tion. This is what she_ heard: 
“Surely, good Miss Murphy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life.” 


Young Isaac stood in line at the li- 
brary to draw a book. When his turn 
came he asked respectfully: “Please 
give me Miss Alcott’s Jew book.” 
“Can you remember the title?” asked 
the librarian. “No, it’s her Jew book,” 
he insisted. “Well, I’ll read some of 
the titles of her books to you and per- 
haps you can tell me the one you want 
when you have heard it.” Patiently 
she began: “Little Women, Little 
Men, Under the Lilacs, Rose in Bloom” 
—“That’s it, that’s it,” cried Isaac, 
“Rosenbloom.” 


During the demonstration of his 
kinetophone Thomas A. Edison said: 
“With this invention an actor may hear 
himself speak as well as see himself 
act. Let us hope he won’t be disap- 
pointed—like the piccolo player. A 
piccolo player in a music store was 
urged to buy a phonograph, the dealer, 
as a last resort, getting the man to 
make a phonographic record of ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer’ with his own 
piccolo. The dealer then ran the tune 
off, while the player—a really wretched 

erformer—listened with a_ strange, 
howkin air. At the end the dealer 
said: ‘There! Isn’t that wonderful?’ 
‘Hm—well—yes,’ said the piccolo play- 
er. ‘And now,’ said the dealer briskly, 
‘aré you going to buy the phonograph?’ 
‘No,’ the other answered, ‘I’m going to 
sell the piccolo,’ ” 
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‘“‘A Homey Hotel For Home Folks’’ 


THE WESTMINSTER 


420 West 116th Street, New York 
Opposite Columbia University, 
In the Heart of the Educational 
Section, Convenient to All Means 
of Transportation. 


QUIET,HOMELIKE,REFINED 


Every Room With Connecting or 
Private Bath 


AMERICAN PLAN 
(Including 3 Meals) 
DAY WEEK 
$4 Up for (1) $25 Up for (1) 
$7.50 Upfor(2) $45 Up for (2) 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
(Without Meals) 
DAY WEEK 
$2.50 Up for(1) $15 Up for (1) 
$3.00 Upfor (2) $17.50 Up for (2) 
Suites of Two or More Rooms if Desired. 
Breakfast75c. Luncheon 75c. Dinner $1.25 


Comfort Without Extravagance 


Reference—The Residence Bureau of 
Columbia. 
Guide and Map of New York on Request. 
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Se DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 


EYELASHES and SROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear naturally dark, Jong and 
luxuriant. _ Adds wo: 








EBA 


STEEL PLATE Initation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 





for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 








HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment —16 years’ 


success in my practice, Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 


io 
ne. 
rop off, Write for booklet, 


. d 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A GroveAve., Woodbridg 


e, NJ. 
a= BEAUTY DOLL 
\ ™ Lovely Doll with long FREE 





REAL CURLY HAIR, 
beautiful bisque face, EYES OPEN 
and CLOSE, her arms, legs and head 
move. Handsome dress, bonnet, shdes 
and stockings that take off. ALL 
GIVEN forselling 36 packages of our 
quick-selling Chewing Gum at 5 

cents a package, 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 





m eff h bbon b d clasp, 

t guar. 10 Se enaen for pereducing fines' 

me at ie a bottle. Send for 20 bottles an 
r offer in our catalog. We trust you—just write to 
FUME CO. Dep. £ 681, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A= WRIST WATCH 
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LADIES: Gorgeous, 6- = jewel wrist watch for sell- 
ing only 20 10c packages Keystone Gold Eye Needles as offer in our 
Free catalog. Send name and address only--mo money; we t 

youl KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO.. Dept, 3A10, Greenville, Pa. 








SEND US YOUR FILMS 
ail us 20c with any else film for development 
gis pein arena th ments, any td 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO 
242 Bel’ Ave. Roanoke, 

















Song Poem Writers 


Send for provosition . 
RAY HIBBELER. D2, 2104N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 


> 6 DOILIES and TRAY, FREE 
\ For 20 cents we will send our wonderful story 
magazine, too big to describe here, for 4 mos. 
and ive, free, Dainty Doilies and Tray in 


works tor. tab 
PELUETRATED COMPANION, Copt-qgadew Cork, ¥-1- 








